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APPLICATION OF STEAMING AND VACUUM TO 
SHUCKING AND CLEANING SCALLOPS 
By Harvey R. Bullis, Jr.* and Travis D, Love** 
SUMMARY 


\ new method has been devised for shucking scallops and removing the viscera from the 
muscle by application of heat and vacuum, Heating one shell of the scallop for approximately 
20 seconds loosens that shell and releases the remaining portion of the scallop. The viscera 
are then removed by applying a vacuum, and the muscle is loosened from the remaining shell 
ith a second application of heat and then is chilled in ice water, drained, packaged, and fro- 
zen, The viscera, drawn into a trap tank in the vacuum line, can be digested, concentrated, 

1d marketed as solubles or meal supplements. The shells canbe sold either whole or ground. 





Commercial application of the processes involved is outlined and discussed. 
INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, a number of 

e beds of calico scallops (Pecten 
gibbus) have been found along the 
heastern and Gulf coasts of the 
United States. One of these beds, dis- 
covered by the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries exploratory trawl- 
er Silver Bay off Cape Canaveral, 

Fla,, has aroused much commercial 
interest. 









Among the difficulties in estab- 


is the high cost of hand shucking and 
cleaning. Several methods for me- 
chanical shucking therefore have 
been considered, and one method has 
deen tested successfully in a pilot 
plant. The successful method uti- 





izes two principles: heat and vacu- Fig. 1 - Shucking scallops from new Florida bed requires concentrated effort 
um. Development of the method of crew of motor vessel Silver Bay, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
oe sey 2 : . research trawler which made find. The shells are easy to open, but real 
arose from the belief that (1) ifone know-how is needed to quickly separate viscera from meat by hand. 


Shell of the scallop were heated 
briefly, in near-boiling water, the edible muscle (also known as the meat or eye) might pull 
loose from that shell and (2) if a vacuum were applied to the viscera surrounding the muscle, 


“Base Director, Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research Base, { Division of Industrial Research, U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
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the viscera might be removed, leaving the clean muscle attached to the remaining shell. The 

shell could then be separated by a second application of heat, freeing the edible product, 
This paper presents the results of experiments designed to test these beliefs and dis- 

cusses the results and their application to commercial practice. Also included is a discus- 


sion of the handling of the byproducts--viscera and shell. 


EXPERIMENTAL SHUCKING 





PROCEDURE: The scallops were placed by hand in a flat, shallow pan, where they were 
held for 20 minutes in sufficient boiling water (approximately ; of an inch) to cover the lower 
shell. The heated shell was then removed, and the scallops were placed in front of an oper- 
ator who vacuumed the viscera from the muscle with a 1-inch-diameter flexible hose attached 
to a 2-cylinder high-vacuum pump 
powered by a 73-horsepower electric 
motor. Approximately 22 inches of 
vacuum was used. The remaining 
shell, still containing the muscle, was 
next placed in boiling water for 15 to 
20 seconds. The shell and muscle 
were then separated, the muscle being 
flipped into an ice-water bath. After 
a few minutes of chilling, the accumu- 
lated muscles were quickly drained, 
packaged, and frozen. 


RESULTS: Heating the scallops 
for 20 seconds in j of an inch of boil- 
ing or near-boiling water effectively 
loosened the shell exposed to the wa- 
ter so that it was easily removed 
from the muscle by hand. Covering 
both shells with hot water, or apply- 
ing excessive amounts of heat, loos- 
ened both shells and made vacuum re- 
Fig. 2 - Removing the scallop viscera by vacuum. Operator is applying moval of the viscera impossible. 
vacuum tp the scallop half shell. The viscera will be sucked into the Even moderate exposure to heat, be- 


hose and pulled into the cylindrical viscera trap tank. The hose te : s : » 
leading from the other side of the trap tank is connected to the vacu- yond the 20-second interval, or in wa 


um line. ter of too great a depth, loosened the 
top shell-muscle connection so that 

the muscle pulled off with the viscera and was lost in the vacuum-line trap tank. Slight var- 

iations of steaming time therefore were necessary, owing to variations in the size of the 


scallops, the temperature of the shell, and the time that had elapsed since the scallops were 
caught. 





SIMULATED COMMERCIAL SHUCKING 


PROCEDURE: After experimentation proved that the principles involved inthe new method 
were correct, the next step was to determine the economic feasibility of the method, Ac- 
cordingly, a series of tests was conducted to obtain figures for time consumed and yield ob- 
tained for both hand and vacuum operations so that these operations could be compared. 
Since facilities for rapidly heating large quantities of scallops were not available, that part 
of the process dependent on heat was handled manually by a shucker who removed one shell 
and passed the other shell with the adherent muscle and viscera to a vacuum-hose operator. 
A third man completed the shucking by cutting out the muscle after removal of the viscera. 
As a control, an expert hand shucker worked on 1-bushel samples. 





RESULTS: The following results were obtained: 
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1. The hand shucker averaged about 0.8 of a bushel per hour. 
2. The yield from hand shucking averaged 4.25 pints of muscles per bushel. 


3, Viscera could be removed with a suction hose at rates varying from 4 to 5.3 bushels 
per hour. 


4, Yield with the vacuum method was poor until the hose man gained experience. The 
first 8 bushels yielded an average of only 3.25 pints of muscles per bushel, and it was noted 
that a large number of muscles were being pulled into the tank trap. The subsequent 9 bush- 
els yielded an average of 4.75 pints per bushel with loss of muscles down to less than 5 per- 
cent. 


By use of the same method of hand shucking and vacuum cleaning, with teams of 4 and 7 
men working on a mechanical line, the average shucking rate in both cases was 1 bushel per 
man per hour compared with 0.8 of a bushel per man per hour by hand--an increase of 20 
percent. The men composing the teams were relatively inexperienced. Each team included 
one hose man, Yields should be somewhat higher when facilities for heating the scallops be- 
come available. In hand shucking, the muscle is cut loose, with a consequent loss of the mus- 
cle still attached to the shell, which loss ranges from 5 to 20 percent by weight. When heat 
is used, however, the muscle is completely detached. 


BYPRODUCT TREATMENT 
Viscera from the trap tank underwent enzymatic digestion when held 3 to 4 hours at 130° 


to140° F, The resulting soupy liquid could be evaporated to 50-percent solids or evaporated 
to dryness and mixed with cereals for 




















animal feeds. Composition of the scal- able 1 - Proximate Composition of Scallop Viscera and Meats (Muscles) 
lop muscles and viscera was deter- Sample Protein | Oil | Ash | Moisture 
mined by proximate analysis (table 1). [..  =§.§ =|... ‘Bese ‘oo er ee 
Additional byproducts can be obtained |[Viscera -.- +--+ +++ +eees 9.7 | 2.5 | 83.1 4.7 
iam 2 h hich b d Viscera wc ce cece sccces 9.5 2.6 82.7 5.2 
irom the shells, which may be groun Viscera ccc cece csccces 9.5 2.7 82.6 5.2 
for use in poultry feed or may beused [Edible Meats (Avg. of 2 samples) . 16.2 | 0.8 | 81.4 1.6 














whole as a filler in concrete products. 
Whole shells are currently-selling (1960) at approximately 3 dollars per cubic yard on 
the Gulf Coast. 


OUTLINE OF A SUGGESTED COMMERCIAL-SCALE 
HEAT-VACUUM SHUCKING OPERATION 


The new heat-vacuum method of shucking and cleaning scallops lends itself well to mech- 
anization and commercial application. A suggested mechanized set up, designed around two 
link-chain belts, is visualized as follows: 


1. The whole scallops are received on the first link chain belt, which has been provided 
with a raking bar or fingers so that the shells will lie flat and be spread in a single layer. 


2. The shells are moved on the belt into a shallow tray of boiling (or near-boiling) wa- 
ter, where only the bottom valve is covered. 


3. After the shells have been passed through the hot water for a sufficient interval (ap- 
proximately 20 seconds), the belt runs to a rotary tumbler, where it dumps the shells. 


4, The rotary tumbler should effectively separate the heated, empty shells from the 
shells containing the scallop meats. 


5. A chain belt, leading from the tumbler, conveys the opened shells to a group of men 
handling vacuum viscera extractors. 
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6. After the viscera have been removed, the shells are placed on a second link chain 
belt and passed into a second hot water bath, where the second valve or shell is removed. 


7. Meats (muscles) are then hand-packedor suctioned ofi the line to a wash bath prior to 
sorting, packing, and freezing. 


8. The viscera, suctioned off earlier, fall into a trap tank attached to the vacuum line, 
where they are digested and concentrated to the desired percentage of moisture. 


In view of the success of removal of viscera by vacuum, using a hand-held hose, it seems 
possible that further research will yield completely automatic removal of viscera, and the 
necessity of handling will be eliminated. 


Collecting the viscera in a trap tank off the vacuum line facilitates utilization of the vis- 
cera in animal feeds. A trap tank of a size suitable for commercial operation could be used 
also as a container for digestion of viscera by merely adding a steam pipe to the bottom of 


the tank. The digested product could then be piped into dehydrators or blenders for further 
preparation. 








PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM SCALLOPS 
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RED CRAB EXPLORATIONS OFF THE 
NORTHEASTERN COAST OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Ernest D. McRae, Jr.* 
SUMMARY 
Limited explorations for the deep-water red crab (Geryon quingquedens) were conducted 
by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries during the 12 months beginning in July 1959. 
A total of 121 drags was made with commercial trawling gear in areas between the Gulf of 


Maine and Cape Hatteras. Depths investigated ranged from 50 to 1,040 fathoms and redcrabs 
were taken between 60 and 800 fathoms. The best fishing was between 200 and 300 fathoms. 





Results of tests indicate that both yield and quality of the red-crab meat is good, but the 
quantities of crabs taken are considered insufficient to support profitable commercial-scale 
fishing for red crabs alone at the depths where the largest concentrations of crabs were 
found. 


INTRODUCTION 


To investigate the extent and scope of little-known or seldom-utilized marine fishery 
resources and to determine whether these resources might be profitably exploited through 
commercial fishing are functions of exploratory fishing conducted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research Base, Gloucester, Mass. 
Pursuant to this, a preliminary survey of 
the deep-water red crab (Geryon quinque- 
dens Smith) resource was made inareas 
along the continental slope and the outer 
edge of the continental shelf bordering Mid- 
dle and North Atlantic States. The objec- 
tives of this survey were to determine the 
magnitude and extent of the resource and 
to gather available biological data on this 
species of crab. 








BACKGROUND 


The redcrab (GG. quinquedens) was first 
described in 1879 (Smith 1879). Since then, 
little research effort has been concentrated 
specifically on the species and most data 
available have resulted from general ex- 
plorations. These indicate that the Atlan- 
tic range of this crab extends from Nova 
Scotia to Cuba in depths from approxi- Fig. 1 - The M/V Delaware, a conventional, steel-hulled North Atlan- 


mately 60 a 000 fa ms. tic otter trawler with a displacement weight of 518 tons and a length 
F to greater than 1, fathoms of 147.5 feet, is rigged for side fishing. The Bureau-owned vessel is 
used for exploratory fishing and gear research by the Gloucester, Mass., 

A report on the results of exploratory Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research Base. 


cruises made in 1884 by the U. S. Com- 

mission of Fish and Fisheries. steamer Albatross (Smith 1887) includes red-crab catch rec- 
ords from 2 stations off Chesapeake Bay in 444 and 568 fathoms, 4 stations off Long Island 
in 510 to 861 fathoms, and 13 stations off Martha's Vineyard in 353 to 1,043 fathoms. In ref- 
erence to the red-crab catches made in the Martha's Vineyard area, Tanner (1886) com- 
mented: ''The hauls (4 drags made on Aug. 19, 1884 in 538 to 728 fathoms) were particularly 


* Fishery Methods and Equipment Specialist, Branch of Exploratory Fishing, Division of Industrial Research, U. S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, Gloucester, Mass. 
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rich in the large red crabs (Geryon quinquedens) . . . Several being prepared they were eaten 
by the officers, who were unanimous in the opinion that they were very sweet and palatable," 





The Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution conducted experimental deep-water fishing be- 
tween Nova Scotia and Virginia from 1948-53. In part, this work resulted in the collection of 
about 6,750 red crabs from an approximate depth range of 100 to 730 fathoms. The crabs 
were taken during 161 drags that were so generally distributed throughout the area explored 
that Schroeder (1955, 1959) felt encouraged to speculate upon the possible future development 
of this resource into a commercial fishery. - 


In the period 1955-57, the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries conducted deep-water 
lobster explorations from the perimeter of Georges Bank to Hudson Canyon (McRae 1960), 
Red-crab catches comparable to those reported by Schroeder were taken incidental to these 
explorations. In consequence, additional limited explorations for red crabs were planned, 
The work was carried out from the Bureau research vessel Delaware (fig. 1) at intermittent 
intervals within the 12 months beginning in July 1959, 


Results of the Bureau's first red-crab trawling cruise (Delaware Cruise 59-7) were 
promising and an additional cruise (Delaware Cruise 59-10) was made for the specific pur- 
pose of gathering data on red-crab abundance from depths exceeding those originally planned 
for the explorations. The data resulting from these cruises, augmented by those taken dur- 
ing three subsequent cruises (Delaware Cruises 59-11, 60-2, and 60-6), are reported here, 


AREA FISHED 


Exploratory trawling was conducted in selected areas from the Gulf of Maine to Cape 
Hatteras (fig. 2). A total of 121 drags was made in depths ranging from 50 to 1,040 fathoms, 
Dragging effort was distributed as follows: 29 drags in less than 100 fathoms; 35 in 100 to 
199 fathoms; 38 in 200 to 299 fathoms; and 19 drags in 300 fathoms or more. In order to 
minimize variations in depth during individual drags, depth contours were followed as close- 
ly as possible. In spite of this, marked irregularities in trawling depth were occasionally 
experienced over areas of broken and precipitous bottom. 


The submerged edge of the continent off the northeastern United States is characterized 
by a succession of transverse submarine canyons. These deeply cut and serrate the slope 
and outer edge of the continental shelf and, in some areas, result in extremely broken and 
irregular bottom. It would be difficult to find an area more jagged and less conducive to 
trawling than that lying to the north of Cape May, N. J., indepths greater than 150 fathoms. 


Of the many canyons, the best known (in order from south to north) are: Norfolk, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Wilmington, Hudson, Block, Atlantis, Veatch, Hydrographer, Welker, 
Oceanographer, Gilbert, Lydonia, and Corsair Canyons. The largest of the submarine can~ 
yons (Hudson Canyon) exceeds the Grand Canyon of the Colorado in magnitude. The area of 
red-crab exploration included the canyons lying west and south of Hydrographer Canyon with 
supplemental coverage in areas within the Gulf of Maine (fig. 2). 


FISHING GEAR AND METHODS 


Standard commercial types of otter-trawl gear were used. The otter boards (doors) 
employed varied with the net in use. The nets used included (1) standard No. 36 and No. 41 
New England otter-trawl nets (Knake 1956) and (2) 40- and 100-foot Gulf of Mexico shrimp 
trawls (Bullis 1951), The New England nets were used during 74 drags--55 drags with the 
No. 36 net and 19 with the No. 41 net. The 40-foot Gulf shrimp trawl was used in 44 drags; 
the 100-foot shrimp trawl was used in the remaining 3 drags. To facilitate deep trawling 
during Delaware Cruise 59-10, a bridle-rigged 40-foot shrimp net was used with a single 
dragging warp. The warp was comprised of ¢-inch cable from both winch drums (joined to- 
gether by shackling) supplemented by additional 4-inch wire from one drum, The resulting 
single warp was 23 miles (2,200 fathoms) long and allowed trawling to over 1,000 fathoms. 
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Fig. 2 - Area of explorations 
Roller gear was employed during 15 of the drags made with the No. 41 net to reduce gear 
damage when trawling was carried out on areas of hard bottom. 
Damage to the nets was minimal. Some trawling difficulties, however, were experienced 
occasionally through hang-ups, bogged doors, or snarls. The latter resulted mainly from the 
net turning over when being dragged along steeply-inclined slopes. 
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FISHING RESULTS 


Uniform seasonal coverage was not accomplished during the limited scope of these in- 
vestigations. In the areas exclusive of the Gulf of Maine, 35 percent of the trawling was con- 
ducted during be aed and 57 percent dur- 
ing the summerl/. All sampling in the 
Gulf of Maine was accomplished in Sep- 
tember at the end of the summer season, 


Eighty~-nine of the 121 drags made 
during the explorations resulted in catches 
containing red crabs. A total of 3,279 red 
crabs with an aggregate estimated weight 
of 4,049 pounds was recorded. Individual 
catches varying from 1 to 386 crabs were 
made in depths ranging from 60 to 800 
fathoms (fig. 3). The record crab catch 
taken during the Delaware explorations 
resulted from a 70-minute drag ina 
depth of 200 to 250 fathoms. This catch 
of crabs weighed 558 pounds; the catch- 
rate was 478 pounds per hour. Large 
numbers of small red-crabs resulted 
from trawling in the Gulf of Maine but, 
as this species was not the primary tar- 
get for that cruise (Delaware Cruise 
59-11), only limited data were takenfrom 
many of those catches. 


The most productive depths found 
during the explorations were between 200 
and 300 fathoms. The only drags result- 
ing in catches of 100 (or more) pounds of 
red crabs per hour of trawling were made 
(1) entirely within the 200- to 300-fathom 
depth range,(2) when trawling into this 


depth from deeper or more shallow water, or (3) whentrawling from this depth into. deeper or 
more shallow waters. 





Fig. 3 - Red-crab catch taken east of Ocean City, Md. 


The most productive area discovered during the explorations lies approximately east- 
to-southeast of Ocean City, Md. (lat. 37°40'-38°27' N., long. 73920'-74°12' W), in 200 to 300 
fathoms. This may be only one of several 
such areas, as corresponding depths a- 
long the southern edge of Georges Bank 
produced good red-crab catches during 
the earlier lobster explorations. 


In the course of the explorations, red 
crabs ranging in size from large males 
weighing approximately 23 pounds apiece 
(fig. 4) to small individuals weighing less 
than an ounce each were taken. Although 





they were neither of sufficient size nor 
Fig. 4 - Male red crab taken from 250 fathoms depth. taken in sufficient quantities to be utilized 
commercially. The largest catches were 
taken in depths and areas where only large size males and females were found. The largest 
females were smaller than the largest males and seldom exceeded one pound in weight. A 


1/The seasons are considered to be defined by the winter solstice (Dec. 21-22), the vernal equinox (March 21), the summer solstice 
(June 21-22), and the autumnal equinox (Sept. 23). 





small crabs were numerous in some areas, 
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random sample was taken from one of the large catches, and the mean weights of sample in- 
dividuals (to the nearest ounce) were determined to be: males, 28 ounces; females, 11 ounces; 
Me and ovigerous females, 16 ounces. 

on- 
QUALITY, YIELD, AND PRESERVATION 


Shipboard and shore tests2/ were conducted to determine quality, texture, and palata- 
bility of red-crab meat as well as meat yield and methods for the preparation and preserva- 
tion of the meat and the whole crabs. The 
results follow: 


1. For shipboard handling and ex- 
tended preservation of red-crab meat dur- 
ing the exploratory cruises, the whole 
crabs were steam-cooked (fig. 5) and fro- 
zen. No successful technique was devised 
to eliminate the occasional breaking off of 
the brittle crab claws and legs during the 
cooking process or while handling and 
storing the prepared crabs. 


2. The texture of the meat before and 
after freezing is delicate and tender. Pick- 
ing is facilitated by the leathery and easily~ 
broken shell. 


3. Ten members of a taste panel rated 
the unseasoned, picked meat from steam- 
cooked and frozen whole crabs as: 40 per- 
cent, very good; 30 percent, good; 30 per- 
cent, fair. 





4, A number of steam-cooked and fro- 
zen crabs were thawed and the meat care- 
fully picked from the shells. The meat 
yield was found to vary from 32.5 percent 
j to 45.7 percent of the unthawed weight of 
the frozen whole crab. The average yield 
was 36.5 percent. 





Fig. 5 - Method of steam cooking crabs during explorations. 
l DISCUSSION 


The red crab resource, in many respects, seems to be adaptable to commercial use. In 
the most productive areas, crabs of only the larger and more desirable sizes were caught. 
Red-crab shell is thin and leathery in consistency--a factor which facilitates picking. The 
meat yield is relatively high, the texture of the meat is tender, and the taste is savory and 
palatable. However, for a fishery resource to be profitably utilized, a favorable balance 
must exist between the cost of operation and the value of the catch. The best red-crab catch- 
es taken during the explorations were not large enough for the profitable operation of even 
the smallest-size vessels capable of trawling these depths. At present, commercial fishing 
for red crabs would be feasible only if fishing were carried out simultaneously for crabs and 
some other commercially-acceptable species (such as deep-water lobsters) found with the 
crabs or in the same general areas. 


we 


_ Further explorations may result in the discovery of new areas where larger concentra- 
tions of crabs might support commercial red-crab fishing. Advances in basic gear design 
or the development of new fishing gear and methods could also make the profitable utilization 


.2/Taste panel tests and the determination of meat yield were made by Bureau technologists through the cooperation of the Bureau's 
Technological Laboratory, Gloucester, Mass. 
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of this potential fishery resource possible. 


Vol. 23, No, 5 


It is felt that the quality of red-crab meat would 


encourage commercial fishing if future developments were to offer a prospect for profitable 


operations. 
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The total number killed, how- 
ever, ranged from 2,700 to 
3,600 animals, of which ap- 
proximately 34 percent were 
adult and juvenile males, 42 
percent calves. The number 
of animals killed and lost or 
abandoned and left to die 
(calves) exceeds the number 
killed and retrieved. 


Walrus meat is used as 
humanand dogfood. The de- 
gree of utilizationdepends 
largely onthe size of harvest, 





coastal villages. 





UTILIZATION OF WALRUS IN ALASKA 


Approximately 1,153 to 1,453 adult and juvenile walruses were har- 
vested (killed and retrieved) by Alaskan natives during the spring of 1959. 


ranging from nearly 100 percent utilization in those villages having a 
small harvest to less than 10 percent in those having a large harvest. 


Female and young male walrus skins are used as boat coverings, the 
degree of utilization depending on harvest size. 
carved and uncarved walrus tusks forms the basis of the economy in many 
(Report from the State of Alaska.) 
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California 


PELAGIC FISH POPULATION 
SURVEY CONTINUED: 

Airplane Spotting Flight 61-2-Pelagic Fish: 
The inshore area from the United States- 
Mexican border to Point Arena, Calif., was 
urveyed fromthe air (February 14-17, 1961) 
y the California Department of Fish and 
Game Cessna "182" 9042T to determine the 


distribution and abundance of pelagic fish 


scnoois. 
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Fair weather generally prevailed along 
the California coast, but some low clouds 
und haze made observations difficult in parts 
f southern California and strong northwest 
inds were encountered north of Monterey 
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Airplane spotting flight 61-2 (Feb. 14-17, 1961.) 


A total of 299 fish schools, 277 anchovy; 
and 22 unidentified, was tallied during the 
survey. Seventy-five of the anchovy schools 
were close to shore along the Coronado 








TSE 


Strand near San Diego, 22 were off the New- 
port Beach pier, 87 (45 on February 14 and 
42 on February 17) were about two miles north- 
west of the Santa Monica pier, 59 were just 
east of Pt. Mugu, 14 at Avila, 5 off Morro 
Rock and 15 small fragmentary spots were 
located from one to two miles north of Pt. 
Pinos in Monterey Bay. 


age 


The 22 unidentified schools were between 
Oceanside and Laguna Beach, 


Only 24 California gray whales were seen 
during this flight, all traveling northward be- 
tween Point Dume and Point Piedros Blancas, 


During the afternoon of February 17, five 
large Pacific killer whales (Grampus recti- 
pinna) were observed one-half mile offshore 
between Rocky Point and Point Vicente. 

Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1961, p. 14. 
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PREPARATION FOR TUNA STUDY 
ON PACIFIC COAST: 

M/V "Nautilus" Cruise 61-N-1-Tuna: The 
area along the southern California mainland 
from Corona del Mar to Dana Point, and off 
Santa Catalina Island (Whites Cove) and San 
Clemente Island (windward and leeward sides) 
was surveyed (Feb, 1-4, Feb. 7-9, 1961) by 
the California Department of Fish and Game's 
research vessel Nautilus. Objectives were to 
collect blood samples from kelp bass (Para- 
labrax clathratus) in order to determine if 


















California Kelp Bass 
(Paralabrax clathratus) 
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genetic serological differences existed among 
the fish from the three areas; and perform a 
reciprocal blood study to test one method of 
serological analysis against another, in prep- 
aration for tuna work. 


Due to a scarcity of biting fish at San 
Clemente Island, insufficient blood samples 
were obtained for significant testing. Santa 
Catalina Island and mainland areas, however, 
provided enough fish for atest. The results 
showed significant genetic serological differ- 
ences between kelp bass from these two 
areas. The reciprocal study revealed that 
a new method of blood analysis was highly 
inaccurate when correlated with the standard 
method, 


SEAWARD MIGRATIONS OF YOUNG 
KING SALMON STUDIED: 

The California Department of Fish and 
Game in March 1961 resumed its attempt to 
solve the mystery 
of what happens to 
king salmon on 
their downstream 
migration to the 
sea, 








The first step 
will be a test of midwater trawl gear which 
successfully recovered fingerling salmon 
last year just before they entered ocean wa- 
ters. The shakedown cruise was scheduled 
for the Carquinez Straits, March 13-17. 
Once the gear is in working order, cruises 
were planned for every other week starting 
March 27 and continuing throughout 1961, 
The purpose will be to recover previously- 
marked fingerling king salmon in the brack- 
ish water phase of their migrations. These 
numbers, compared to the numbers released, 
will give fisheries scientists an indication of 
how many fish are lost between spawning 
gravels and the ocean, 


The first of 10 weekly releases of three 
50,000-fish lots at Coleman Hatchery near 
Anderson, at Rio Vista and in San Pablo Bay, 
began on March 28. Marking at Coleman 
Hatchery began on March 20. Included in the 


marking experiment was the transportation 
of some lots of fish by vessel from Rio Vista 
to San Pablo Bay. The first lot was released 
at San Pablo on March 31, 
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Cans- Shipments for Fishery Products, 1960 


Total shipments of metal cans for fishery 
products in 1960 amounted to 123,907 short 
tons of steel (based on 
the amount of steel con- 
sumed in the manufac- 
ture of cans) as com- 
pared with 115,4791/ 
tons in 1959, anincrease 
of 7.3 percent. Ship- 
ments of metal cans in 
1958 amounted to 
123,602 tons and in 1957 totaled 114,500 tons, 





The increase inthe shipment of cans for fish- 
ery products from 1959 to 1960 was due prima- 
rily to better packs of Alaska salmon, Maine 
sardines, shrimp, tuna, and jack mackerel. 
The 1960 pack of tuna set another new record. 
The over-all pack of principal fishery products 
amounted to about 675.0 million pounds, higher 
by about 50 million pounds than the 1959 pack. 
1/Revised. 

Note: Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants knownto 
be producing metal cans. Reported in bases boxes of steel con- 
sumed in the manufacture of cans, the data for fishery products 


are converted to tons of steel by using the factor: 23.0 base 
boxes of steel equal one short ton of steel. 


i 





Central Pacific Fishery Investigations 


OCEAN CONDITIONS AND TUNA SCHOOLS 
NEAR HAWAIIAN ISLANDS SURVEYED: 

M/V "Charles H. Gilbert” Cruise 51: The 
beginning of a large-scale study of ocean cur- 
rents around Hawaii, using drift bottles as a 
means of tracing the water flow, was the ob- 
jective of the six-weeks cruise (January 16- 
February 28, 1961) of the U. S, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries research vessel 
Charles H. Gilbert. 
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Some 2,000 of the bottles were set adrift 
during the cruise, both to the east and west 
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of the main Hawaiian Islands. A few of the 
bottles released early in the voyage have al- 
ready been picked up on the beaches of Maui, 
Molokai, and Oahu Islands, 


The cruise covered an area greater than 
0,5 million square miles, from French Frig- 
ate Shoal to Johnston Island, The purpose of 
the cruise was to study the temperature, sa- 
linity, and currents of the surface waters as 
related to the distribution of tuna schools and 
plankton organisms, and particularly to seek 
clues to the pattern of the annual spring mi- 
gration of skipjack tuna (aku) into Hawaiian 
waters. 


The return of the striped orange and white 
cards contained in the bottles will furnish in- 
formation of value, not only to fishery scien- 
tists, but to all who travel on the ocean, The 
indications of currents given by the bottles 
can be used in searching for boats or life 
rafts drifting at sea, and the information may 
also be useful in planning the best locations 
for disposing of various types of waste ma- 
terials in the ocean, Persons who find these 
bottles are urged to fill in the information 

alled for on the cards and return them to 
the Bureau's Biological Laboratory at Hono- 


The expedition searched at Johnston Is- 
land and French Frigate Shoals for the live- 
bait necessary for skipjack fishing, but found 
suitable bait fish very scarce. The only bait 
caught was a small amount of tilapia on Oahu 
and a few buckets of aholehole in Pearl Har- 
bor. Tuna schools were also scarce in most 
of the areas covered by the survey. The on- 
ly area in which a large number of schools 
were sighted was about 300 miles south of 











Honolulu, and those schools were small, fast- 


moving, and difficult to fish. The sighting of 
59 bird flocks indicated the presence of the 
following fish schools: 7 skipjack, 1 yellow- 
fin, 2 dolphin, and 49 unidentified. 


Two lures trolled during daylight hours 
yielded 28 dolphin, 6 yellowfin tuna, 1 wahoo, 
and one skipjack tuna. 


While at French Frigate Shoal the field 
party made a census of turtles and of the 
rare Hawaiian monk seals which inhabit that 
wildlife sanctuary. Several seal pups still 
under their mothers' care were seen, in ad- 
dition to a fair number of adults. 
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Dams 


STUDY ANNOUNCED OF FISH PASSAGE 
PROBLEM ON MIDDLE SNAKE: 

A vigorous short-range attack on the prob- 
lem of passing fish downstream at the pro- 
posed high dam sites on the Middle Snake 
River in Idaho was announced on March 15, 
1961, by Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall. 





He said this is the first step in a compre- 
hensive review of the Middle Snake develop- 
ment potential including power, water storage 
for river regulation, recreation, fish, and 
other resource uses, 


In a letter to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which currently is holding hearings on 
applications for construction of dams at the 
Nez Perce and High Mountain Sheep sites, 


| Secretary Udall recommended that the Com- 


mission defer action on the applications until 
the Department's accelerated fish-passage 





studies have been completed. 


Secretary Udall said the Department has 
set the end of 1964 as the target date for 
| completion of a study program, He added, 
| however, the scope of the studies will depend 
on the amount of money made available by the 
Congress for this purpose, 


Secretary Udall said dams proposed for 
construction in the Middle Snake area could 
have a disastrous effect on anadromous fish, 
especially in the Salmon River which pro- 
vides an estimated 50 percent of the Snake 
River run unless proven methods are found 
to protect the downstream migrants. 


''We intend to learn as much as possible 
about which direction a sound development 
program should go. We believe that potential 
alternative sources of new power make pru- 
dent such a delay in further consideration of 
projects for the Middle Snake," Secretary 
Udall said, 


He stressed that the Administration favors 
comprehensive basin development, but said, 
"We can't wait 10 or 15 more years." 


Secretary Udall said the Department is 
"open minded" on the problem of additional 
storage. He said it would be a mistake to 
single out one particular dam in the studies, 
saying, ‘We need to know all we possibly can 
in the shortest possible time about full basin 
development." 
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Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PURCHASES, 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1961: 

Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products: For 
the use of the Armed Forces under the De- 
partment of Defense, about 1.7 million pounds 
(value $921,000) of fresh and frozen fishery 
products were purchased in February 1961 
by the Military Subsistence Supply Agency. 
This was lower than the quantity purchased 
in January by 6.1 percent and 4.1 percent 








under the amount purchased in February 1960. 


The value of the purchases in February this 
year was lower by 0.4 percent as compared 

with January but was 1.0 percent higher than 
for February a year ago. 


el- rozen Tv 
Military Subsistence Supply Agency, February 1961 
with Com parisons 
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During the first 2 months of 1961, pur- 
chases totaled 3.6 million pounds (valued at 
$1.8 million)--anincrease of 8.6 percent in 
quantity and 11.9 percent in value as com- 
pared with the same period in 1960. 
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Prices paid for fresh and frozen fishery 
products by the Department of Defense in 
February 1961 averaged 52.8 cents a pound, 
3.0 cents higher than the 49.8 cents paid in 
January and 2.6 cents above the 50.2 cents 
paid during February last year. 


Canned Fishery Products: Tuna was the 
principal canned fishery product purchased 
for the use of the Armed Forces during Feb- 
ruary this year. In the first two months of 
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1961, purchases were up for canned tuna by 
34.0 percent and canned sardines by 16.1 
percent as compared with the same period 
in 1960. No canned salmon was purchased 
during the first two months of 1960 and 1961 


Note: Armed Forces installations generally make some local 
purchases not included in the data given; actual total pur- 
chases are higher than indicated because local purchases are 


not obtainable. ~ 
Cas » 


Fish and Wildlife Service 


FORMER COMMISSIONER ACCEPTS 
POSITION AS FISHERY ATTACHE 
TO JAPAN: 

The resignation of U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service Commissioner Arnie J. Suomela, 
effective Febru- 
ary 11,1961, has 
been accepted by 
the President. 
Suomela, who has 
served as Com- 
missioner since 
1956, left for 
Tokyo in March 
to take on his 
new duties with 
the State Depart- 
ment as Fish- 
eries Attache in 
Japan. Suomela's 
new duties with 
the U.S, Embas- 
sy in Tokyo will 
include liaison 
between commercial fishing interests in Ja- 


Table 2 - Canned Fishery Products Purchased by 
Military Subsistence Supply Agency, February 1961 
with Comparisons 
& 

QUANTITY VALUE 
| | Product February Jan. -Feb. February Jan. -Feb. 
1961 | 1960] 1961 | 1960 | 1961 [1960] 1961 | 1960 
> © ohh, Ud Lites << cle « « ALO « on 
| 'Tuna 363] 566/1,365) 1,017| 161] 260] 603) 451 
| |Salmon - - - - - - - - 
| |Sardine 15 25 36 31 6 10 17 14 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Arnie J, Suomela. 
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pan and those in the United States, and keep- 
ing United States interests informed of Japa- 
nese fishery trends and developments. 


There are at present only three fishery 
posts in the United States diplomatic service. 
The need for special fishery representation 
in Japan is particularly great because of the 
importance of fishing in the Japanese econo- 
my and because the United States and Japa- 
nese fishing industries have many close ties 
through trade and common conservation in- 
terests. 


Suomela has a background of long experi- 
ence in fishery administration, beginning with 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries in 1924, and 
was for 9 years Director of the Oregon Fish 
Commission, For the past 4 years he has 
been Commissioner of the U, S, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and in that capacity has rep- 
resented the United States on a number of in- 
ternational commissions in which Japan also 
takes part. He is thus well acquainted with 
Japan's international fishery relations and 
with the leading figures in Japanese fishery 


circies. 
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Fish Farming 


EXPERIMENT ON STOCKING ALABAMA 
FARM PONDS WITH CHANNEL CATFISH: 

A channel catfish stocking experiment in- 
volving some 120 farm ponds was outlined 
by Dr. Homer S, Swingle of Auburn Univer- 
sity at a conference held at the University 
to develop a cooperative research project on 
channel catfish stocking in farm ponds. 


Channel Catfish 

















The ponds will be located and checked by 
Alabama and U, S, Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife biologists, About 800,000 fin- 
gerlings will be furnished by the Marion, 
Ala., National Fish Hatchery for the proper 
stocking of the waters. State and Bureau 


biologists will examine the fish populations 
created to evaluate the result of the stocking. 
Dr, Swingle and his staff will coordinate the 
work of the various agencies and serve as a 
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collection agency for the data as they are 
accumulated, 
Florida 


FISHERIES RESEARCH, 
OC TOBER-DECEMBER 1960: 

The Marine Laboratory of the University 
of Miami is carrying on research on fish- 
eries with funds provided by various sources, 
including the Florida State Board of Conser- 
vation and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. The research of interest tocommercial 
fisheries which appeared in the Laboratory's 
December 1960 Salt Water Fisheries News- 
letter follows: 








Larval Shrimp: Shrimp is Florida's most 
important fishery resource. About 25 mil- 
lion pounds of shrimp, worth approximately 
$15 million, are caught each year. Almost 
one-half of these are pink shrimp from the 
Tortugas grounds northwest of Key West, 
Landings of Tortugas pink shrimp dropped 
from 24,2 million pounds in 1958 to 13.8 
million pounds in 1959, This has had seri- 
ous consequences for the fishing industry. 
Biologists at the Marine Laboratory are 
studying the pink shrimp in an effort to un- 
derstand the reasons for these sharp fluc- 
tuations in the shrimp population, 








Pink Shrimp 
(Penaeus duorarum) 














Questions to be answered include: (1) 
At what season of the year is spawning most 
successful? (2) Is there any relation be- 
tween the number of spawners and the num- 
ber of offspring which are produced, or are 
other factors of greater importance in de- 
termining the number of offspring which 
survive? (3) How do the young shrimp reach 
the inshore nursery grounds? 


The biologists hope eventually to predict 
the number of shrimp which will be caught. 





As a first step in this program, the early 
life of the pink shrimp is being studied, with 
the support of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. Perhaps the most critical stage 
in the life of the shrimp is when it hatches 
from the egg. For approximately three weeks 
after hatching, the baby shrimp drift about in 
the water. They are able to swim onlyfeebly 
and are at the mercy of currents which may 
carry them inshore to the nursery grounds or 
offshore to destruction. 


The spawning grounds of the Tortugas 
shrimp extend about 30 miles north of a line 
drawn from Key West to the Dry Tortugas. 
The shrimp lay their eggs in water from 50 
to 150 feet in depth. In the summer smaller 
shrimp, which are in the shallow southern 
part of this area, spawn heavily. In the win- 
ter, spawning is greater among larger shrimp, 
which are in the deeper northern part, 


Spotted Sea Trout: In the last quarter of 
1960 over 5,000 spotted sea trout were tagged 
on the west coast of Florida near Fort Myers, 
Cedar Key, and Apalachicola. Fish were 
tagged with a green plastic strip placed inthe 
body cavity. This tag is found by fishermen 
at the time the fish is cleaned. Some tags 
carry a yellow plastic streamer which pro- 
trudes from the fish's body, This streamer 
draws the attention of the fisherman to the 
tag within. More than 500 fish with tags have 
been caught and returned. Fishermen take 
the tag to the nearest fish house where they 
are paid a reward of 75 cents. 





For the most part spotted sea trout ''stay 
at home."' Some 95 percent were caught 
within 30 miles of the place of tagging. This 
means that the sea trout fishing in any com- 
munity depends on how effectively the local 
resource is managed. A few fish wandered 
greater distances. One tagged at Apalachi- 
cola was caught at Grand Isle, La. 


Others moved lesser distances within the 
State. No tagged sea trout were returned 
from south of Fort Myers or from the east 
coast of Florida. 


Female sea trout grow faster than males 
and also live longer. A three-year-old fe- 
male would be 123 inches long but a male is 
half an inch shorter. Few males were over 
five years old, but females live as long as 
eight years. 


A tagging experiment has been commenced 
at Fort Myers to estimate the number of sea 
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trout in the area and the rate at which they 
die. A reward of 75 cents will be paid for 
the return of a trout tag. 





Frozen Breaded Shrimp Quality: The 
bacteriology of breaded ahctne as pro- 
gressed into the final stage of experimenta- 
tion. The last portion consisting of inocu- 
lating a sample of shrimp with the pathogen 
Staphylococcus aureus and another sample 
with Streptococcus faecalis. Both these or- 
ganisms are of public health significance, 
and have been found by many investigators 
to be present in frozen food products, after 
many months of frozen storage. 








The samples of shrimp are permitted to 
go through three cycles of alternate thaw- 
ings and refreezings. Microbiological anal- 
yses are made after each phase, in order to 
determine the effect of the fluctuating tem- 
peratures. 


Use of Okra Powder in Preserving Fresh 
and Frozen Fishery Products: An experi- 
ment was made to determine the possible 
use of okra in fishery products preservation, 
Ice containing 300 and 500 parts per million 
okra powder was used in the storage offresh 
shrimp, The shrimp were stored for 15 
days, being subjected to analysis of a taste 
panel and bacteriological analysis. Evalua- 
tion was made of flavor, odor, and appear- 
ance (melanosis), 








Further testing was made applying okra 
as a glaze to frozen shrimp to prevent 
"freezer-burn'' desiccation. Present meth- 
ods used in the fishing industry are water 
glazing and alginate glazing. The proper- 
ties of okra, being similar to that of the 
alginates thus may find practical applica- 
tion in the preservation of frozen fishery 
products. This storage testing will continue 
over a period of one year. 


Results thus far have shown little differ- 
ence between plain ice and okra ice at the 
concentrations used. Further tests are be- 
ing conducted. Results from the frozen 
storage studies are too premature to detect 
any differences between the variables being 
studied. 


Nonutilized Species Incidental to Shrimp 
Fishing: Investigations on the utilization of 
nonutilized fish caught incidentally in the 
shrimp fishery have led to the analysis of 
the liquified fish and of the liquid and solid 
portions that were separated. The whole 
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liquid fish contained about 14 percent pro- 
tein, 3.4 percent minerals, and 78 percent 
water. 
off the top had 18 percent total dissolved sol- 
ids, of which more than half were protein, 
This means that a good deal of the proteinhad 
become soluble and had concentrated in the 
liquid. The solid residue when dried had 52 
percent protein. 


The liquid portion which was skimmed 


The economic significance of the process 


is that nonutilized fish can be stored in acid 
at very nominal cost; in the meantime the fish 
autodigests and becomes a slurry, from this 
a liquid and solid are separated. The liquid 
is a source of readily available proteins which 
could be used as a pet-food supplement, pro- 
tein concentrate, mink food, flavoring mate- 
rial, etc. 
acommercial-type meal. 


The solid fraction can be dried into 


Another aspect of this investigation is to 


study the process of self digestion and deter- 
mine which are the most favorable conditions. 


Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 


LAKE TROUT RESTOCKING PROGRAM 
GAINS MOMENTUM: 

Over one million hatchery-reared lake 
trout were planted in Lake Superior during 
1960 as part of a cooperative effort on the 
part of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, the states bordering on the Great Lakes, 
and Canada. By restocking the Great Lakes 
with hatchery-reared lake trout the biolog- 
ists hope to rebuild the stocks that have been 
depleted by the parasitic sea lamprey. 















SS 


Lake Trout 
(Christivomer namaycush) 











Evidence accumulates to indicate that 
survival of some plants of hatchery fish is 
little short of sensational, An estimated 40 
percent of the 1955 plant of 100,000 lake 
trout at Bayfield, Wis., has already been re- 
covered by the commercial fishery. The 1959 
plant of 30,000 lake trout in Lake Michigan 
has already yielded over 200 recoveries. 
Many of these fish are about 18 inches in 
length--growing more than twice as fast as 
lake trout formerly did in Lake Michigan. 
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Many of these lake trout were recaptured in 
perch gill nets in only five feet of water-- 
something that never happened before. 





Gulf Fishery Investigations 


NEW CIRCULATING SEA WATER 
LABORATORY DEDICATED: 

The new recirculating sea water labora- 
tory housed in a remodeled building of the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Bio- 
logical Laboratory in Galveston, Texas, was 
dedicated in March this year. Two 29,000- 
gallon redwood water tanks and a series of 
filters, pumps, and plastic plumbing will 
supply the laboratory, where studies on the 
life history, diseases, and natural enemies 
of shrimp and commercial fishes will be 
carried out under controlled conditions. 








Massachusetts 


MARINE FISHERIES 

STUDY RECOMMENDS 
ACCELERATED RESEARCH AND 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAM: 


Early in 1960 the Massachusetts Natural Resources Com- 
missioner, acting under a directive from the Governor, ap~- 
pointed a 10-man Marine Fisheries Advisory Commission. 
The Commission, broadly representative of sport and com- 
mercial fishing, aquatic recreation, and industry interests, 
was to make a comprehensive study of the State’s marine 
fisheries programs and problems, The Commission (con- 
sisted of 10 members) was charged to assist in formulating 
a sound, long-range State fisheries policy, to serve as a 
clearinghouse for marine proposals, and to submit its re~ 
port and recommendations to the Governor by year’s end, 





A series of public hearings were held during the year, 
which served to bring sport and commercial factions to- 
gether to discuss mutual as well as divergent interests. 
Upshot of the study, embodied in a series of specific rec- 
ommendations, was the general proposal to strengthen the 
State’s Marine Fisheries Division by expanding both its 
responsibilities and budget to permit initiation of a substan- 
tial marine fishery research and development program, 


The Commissioner of Natural Resources on January 22, 
1961, submitted to the Governor of Massachusetts the report 
(Final Report on the Studies of Massachusetts Marine Fish- 
eries Problems | by the ie Marine Fisheries A Com- 
mission) of the State’s Advisory Commission on Marine 
Fisheries relative to marine fisheries problems in Massa~ 
chusetts, 





The report sums up fisheries problems in 5 different 
categories and makes 16 specific recommendations to im- 
prove the sport and commercial fisheries in Massachusetts, 


‘‘Unless immediate steps are taken to accelerate the 
Commonwealth’s grossly inadequate programs of research 
and management, and unless the various fishing factions a- 
long the coast learn to successfully coexist, Massachusetts 
will be unable to regain her standing as a leader in the ma~ 
rine fisheries field among States on the Atlantic Coast,’’ 
the report warns. 








Cited are statistics indicating that some 2,000 miles of 
coastline end 1,800 square miles of water fall within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the Commonwealth, These waters 
have a potential productivity of double their equivalent in 
land area, the report continued, 


The Commission estimates that 5,000 commercial fisher- 
men, 250,000 salt-water anglers, 30,000 boat owners, and 
10,000 skin divers derive their sport or livelihood directly 
from these waters, and contribute some $50 million annually 
to the Commonwealth, 

















In commenting upon the commercial fishery for finfish, 
the Commission notes that some 528 million pounds of fish 
were landed in Massachusetts in 1958, but that due to prob- 
lems termed both biologic and economic the industry is 
currently in ‘‘precarious’’ condition. 


Responding to a request to open waters south and east of 
Cape Ann and on the east side of Cape Cod to commercial 
fishing, the Commission stated: ‘‘Whether or not draggers 
are allowed in these areas is not a conservation issue, at 
least on the basis of information now available.”’ 


The report calls attention to the lobster industry as the 
State’s most valuable inshore fishery for a single species 
(valued at $1.5 million in 1958). It is felt that detailed inves- 
tigations are needed, however, to determine if local popula~ 
tions can withstand additional fishing pressure from skin 
divers,,who now constitute one-half of the licensed lobster- 
men and who account for 12 percent of the total catch in 1958 
(0.5 million pounds), 


Massachusetts inshore fisheries for shellfish have wit~ 
nessed a general decline in over~all production during the 
ten-year period prior to 1959, the Advisory Commission re- 
port continues, but the Commonwealth is rapidly losing its 
position as a leading shellfish producing state for reasons 
that need not exist. 


The Commission points to inadequate State assistance, 
lack of effective management by cities and towns, and the 
extent of coastal pollution as the reasons for this decline, 


Salt-water sportfishermen now number close to one- 
quarter million individuals, the report goes on, with an an- 
nual expenditure of nearly $20 million for equipment and 
services, Lack of access to coastal areas is cited as the 
prime problem confronting this fishery, but the sportfisher- 
men’s request to bar all commercial seining within terri- 
torial waters is declared ‘‘unjustified from a conservation 
point of view.”’ 


The report also takes note of the 10,000 active skin divers 
in Massachusetts and deplores the activities of a few irres- 
ponsible individuals who have encouraged criticism towards 
the group as a whole, The Commission urges that the talents 
and desires of skin-diving groups be utilized more ex~- 
tensively in programs of marine research and manage~- 
ment and that their activities receive official recognition 
at the State level. 


Pollution from boats and boat facilities was recognized 
as a growing problem to some local fisheries, but, the re- 
port continues, ‘‘pollution from boating is insignificant in 
comparison with the discharge of sewerage and industrial 
waste from coastal communities."’ 
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The Commission emphasizes, however, the urgent need 
for adequate information on the State’s numerous bays and 
estuaries upon which a proper policy could be based, 


Among the principal recommendations included in the re- 
port were the following: 


1, That Massachusetts recognize the expansion of the 
marginal sea for fishery purposes as ‘‘inevitable’’ and en- 
act legislation which would automatically extend its juris- 
diction in the event of international action to this end, 


2, That the present Commission be instituted as a per- 
manent Advisory Commission on Marine Fisheries repre- 
sentative of commercial! and recreational interests along 
the coast. ‘‘It has become manifestly evident that problems 
relating to marine fisheries must constantly occur but can 
often be resolved most effectively by a group representing 
the various interests involved,’’ the Commission advises, 


3. That the Director of Marine Fisheries, subject to 
certain restrictions, be given full administrative control 
over the fisheries, The Commission sharply criticized 
program or policy changes by individual legislative petition 
describing this method as ‘‘cumbersome, inequitable, and 
costly to the fishery itself,’’ 


4. That an accelerated program of research and manage- 
ment be authorized, particularly in the estuarine waters of 
the Commonwealth, The Commission declares that if such 
requests are not permitted, ‘‘Massachusetts may soon wit- 
ness its decline as a leading producer of recreational and 
commercial products from the sea.’’ 


5. That the University of Massachusetts, and other in- 
stitutions, place on their faculty sufficient personnel to ini- 
tiate programs of research, education, and extension in the 
broad field of fisheries. The Advisory Commission report 
points to the serious shortage of professional marine biolo- 
gists, the need for academic teamwork in any state estua- 
rine program, and the desirability of effective programs of 
extension in order to promote unity among salt-water groups 
and provide technological assistance to the industry. 


Other recommendations included in the Commission's 
comprehensive report were the following: 


Urging that active and progressive measures are re~ 
quired to insure the future well-being of the Massachusetts 
fisheries, the Commission recommended a matching~fund 
program at the Federal-state level to assist the states in 
building up a competent marine fisheries research and 
management program. 


As ‘‘study projects’’ for the future, the Commission rec- 
ommended: Consideration of the State’s coastal wetlands be- 
fore they are lost irrevocably to commercial exploitation; the 
recodification of the State's complex marine fisheries laws 
and an investigation of the need for additional shellfish puri- 
fication plants in Massachusetts 


The Commission further recommended, as a part of the 
proposed program, the establishment of a Marine Fisheries 
Fund, financed by license and other fees, to be expended ex~ 
clusively for marine fisheries research programs. 


It also recommended that cities and towns be authorized 
to appoint supervisors of marine fisheries with broad powers 
over all salt-water activities within their communities, 


Among accelerated programs of research and management, 
the Commission suggested: marine research stations at 
Salem and Martha’s Vineyard; a marine research and law en= 
forcement vessel to work offshore within territorial waters; 
and an intensified program of applied research and manage~ 
ment relative to all species of importance to commercial and 
sport fishermen, 


The Commission further recommended that the Common- 
wealth undertake ‘‘an immediate program”’ of public access 
to the salt water because the rapid development of the coast~ 
al and shoreline areas ‘‘constitutes a liability to the recrea~ 
tional boating and sport fishing public,"’ 
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The Commission further urged ‘‘an adequate marine fish- 
eries budget for administration research and management,’’ 
citing that $100,000 annually is not enough for a 50-million- 
dollar industry. 


Finally, the Commission recommended adequate programs 
yf marine law enforcement saying that research and manage~ 
ment are only as effective as are the means for effective law 
enforcement. 


North Atlantic Fisheries 
Exploration and Gear Research 


UNDERWATER TV AIDS STUDIES TO IM- 
PROVE DESIGN OF OTTER TRAWLS: 

M/V "Delaware" Cruise 61-3: In order 
to observe the fishing action of a No, 41 
standard manila otter trawl fished from the 
U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries ex- 
ploratory fishing vessel Delaware, the Bu- 
reau's underwater television unit was used 
during a one-week period ending March 3, 
1961. This was the third in a series of 
cruises designed to obtain data on the otter 
trawl during fishing operations in support of 
efforts to design improved nets. Operations 
were conducted over the 12-to 15-fathom 
sand bottom on dhe southern part of Stell- 
wagen Bank (42°13' N,, 70°15' W.). Previous 
gear observation cruises, in July 1959 and 
in June 1960, used this same area atatime 
of year when planktonic turbidity severely 
curtailed visibility of the net. The winter 
schedule, while affording the advantage of 
lower turbidity, resulted in restriction of 
activity due to decreased light levels and 
stormy weather. 








As in previous cruises, a 16 mm, 
motion picture camera was positioned at 
the shipboard television monitor to record 
net configurations, movements, and fish 
behavior. The television camera was low- 
ered from the vessel down a trolley cable 
attached at various points on the headrope 
to give views of several sections of the 
trawl, When attached near the middle a 
composite view of the headrope bosom 
and footrope bosom was transmitted to 
the vessel. Views of the lateral parts of 
the trawl were obtained by fastening the 
trolley cable to positions on the wings. 

A total of 600 feet of film was taken of 
the headrope and wing. 


Techniques in maneuvering the camera 
on the net were considerably improved 
Species repre- 


over previous operations. 
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Underwater TV camera unit entering water on cable attached 
to headrope of otter trawl. Conductor TV cable is in the 
foreground. 


sented in the catches consisted of winter 
skates, yellowtail and winter flounders, 
lumpfish, ocean pout, long-horned sculpins, 
and the American lobster. 


DG 


Oceanography 


ATLAS OF NORTH ATLANTIC 
OCEAN PLANNED: 

Drawing a detailed picture of the North 
Atlantic Ocean from top to bottom and from 
the equator to the pole will be one of the 
American Geographical Society's major 
projects in the decade ahead. 





The project is a cooperative interna- 
tional effort that involves the production 
of an atlas embracing the physical, geo- 
logical, geographical, and biological as- 
pects of the ocean. The first of its kind in 
the United States, the project was outlined 
in the Society's annual report released 
early this year. 


Preliminary phases of the program were 
begun early in 1960, Since then, a general 
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base map and 16 sectional base maps of the 
North Atlantic have been, or soon will be, 
completed. These are being distributed to 
scientists in a wide range of specialties here 
and abroad. The scientists will plot their 
own findings--distributions of fish and plant 
life, temperatures, depths, winds, currents, 
bottom sediments, etc.--and then return the 
maps to the Society for evaluation, editing, 
and publication. Individual maps and map 
series will be published as they are com- 
pleted. Now called the Serial Atlas of the 
Marine Environment (North Atlantic and 
Arctic Basin), it will serve as a model for 
atlases covering other oceans. 





The President of the Society said the atlas 
would provide an essential tool for basic re- 
search, 'Information about the oceans is 
piling up at such an unprecedented rate that 
the individual scientist can't keep up with it, 
and much of it goes unpublished or unre- 
ported," he said. ''The atlas will integrate 
this data and point up interrelationships and 
variables that otherwise might be undetected. 
It will help to indicate the most scientifically 
profitable directions that future research 
ought to take; at the same time, it will also 
help to guide man in wisely exploiting the 
seas' resources," 


Financial support for the project is being 
sought largely through corporations and 
foundations in this country, a number of 
which already have contributed substantial 
sums, the Society's President stated. "Long 
before it is completed," he said, ''the atlas 
should be of fundamental value to many in- 
dustries, including the commercial fisheries, 
transportation, communications, and oil in- 
dustries," 


The atlas project, under the general 
auspices of the Society, has the guidance of 
an advisory panel of the National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research Council. 
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Scientific bodies in Canada, Great Britain, 
and Europe have endorsed it, and coopera- 
tion is also expected from Soviet scientists, 


The American Geographical Society, New 
York City, was founded in 1852 and is the 
oldest geographical society in the United 
States. 

Ly 


Oregon 


METHODS OF RELEASING 
HATCHERY-REARED 
SILVER SALMON STUDIED: 

Between late March and early February 
1961, 100,000 small silver salmon were 
taken by boat on the first step of the usual 
yearling silver's exodus down the Columbia 
River to the rich feeding grounds of the 
Pacific. The salmon were one-third of a 
300,000-fish test release originating from 
the Oregon Fish Commission's Cascade 
Hatchery on Eagle Creek, a short distance 
above Bonneville Dam. 








In an effort to develop better methods of 
releasing hatchery-reared salmon finger- 
lings, and to obtain additional information 
on the mortality of downstream migrating 
salmon fingerlings passing over Bonneville 
Dam, the 300,000 silver salmon yearlings 
involved were divided into three equal 
groups, each of which was handled in a 
different manner. Every fish was fin- 
clipped in a fashion that will identify it as 
to test group. 


The first 100,000 fish were trucked 
downstream and released near the mouth 
of Tanner Creek immediately below Bonne- 
ville Dam. The second lot was released 
directly into Eagle Creek at Cascade Hatch- 
ery, the usual practice. The third lot was 
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transferred via tank truck into a screened- 
box barge designed for the purpose, and 
towed by boat downriver through the Bonne- 
ville locks. These fish were released into 
the Columbia just below the big dam. 


The yearlings released at the Cascade 
Hatchery face the hazards of passing Bonne- 





Bonneville Dam fish ladder. (A fish ladder is a series of adjoin- 
ing pools to help fish get past dams or falls.) 


ville Dam in addition to other dangers of the 
downstream trip. The fish will pass the dam 
by devious routes. Some will use the regu- 
lar fishway designed for adult fish bound for 
the spawning grounds upstream. Others will 
go through the turbines, over the spillway, or 
through the locks while boats are being put 
through, 


Although some of the males of this re- 
lease will return as jacks this coming fall, 
it will be the fall of 1962 before the main 
body of mature fish returns to Eagle Creek. 
The returning adults will be trapped at the 
Cascade Hatchery racks during regular egg- 
taking operations. The numbers of fish in 
each of the three fin-marked test groups will 
be recorded at that time. Sampling by Fish 
Commission personnel will probably locate 
some of the marked fish in the catches of 
commercial and sports fishermen prior to 
the return to Eagle Creek during the 1962 
spawning run, 
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SILVER SALMON REARED IN LAKES TO 
HELP RESTORE DEPLETED STOCKS: 





Another step toward the rehabilitation of 
Oregon's coastal salmon runs was taken re- 
cently with the release by the Oregon Fish 
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Commission of 130,000 silver salmon finger- 
lings into the Tenmile Lakes system innorth- 
ern Coos County. Hall Lake received 100,000 
of the small salmon with the balance going 
into Schuttpelz Lake. 





Salmon fingerlings. 


This is the second Fish Commission 
planting of silvers into the coastal lake 
chain, In the spring of 1960, 106,000 fin- 
gerling silvers were released into Hall 
Lake on an experimental basis to deter- 
mine the feasibility of using the Tenmile 
system as an extensive natural pond rear- 
ing facility. 


A Fish Commission biologist, in charge 
of the Tenmile operation, reported that 
fingerlings released into these waters in 
1960 grew from about 1} inches in length 
to an average of 5 inches within a period 
of 11 months. This rate of growth, under 
natural conditions and with no supplemental 
feeding, is an indication of the good fish- 
producing potential of these waters. 


The Commission's director of research, 
has tabbed the Tenmile system as one of 
the bright spots in the current salmon situ- 
ation. He pictures the chain as an extensive 
series of rich, potentially highly productive 
natural rearing ponds where vast numbers 
of salmon could be produced at little cost 
other than for collecting and incubating the 
eggs. 


Jack salmon (early maturing males)from 
last spring's release are expected to appear 
this fall, but it will be the following year be- 
fore the main body of surviving adults return 
to the outfall below Hall Lake, 
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A trap will be constructed by the Com- was cut off by a logging road fill constructed owneé 
mission at the lower end of Hall Lake where by the lumber company. Inlet and outlet clea 
the outlet, flumed by the State Highway De- structures were positioned to allow water fish 
partment to stabilize the channel, offers an control, creating an excellent fish-rearing also 
obstruction to ready passage. There return- pond behind the fill at a minimum of cost, ing | 
ing adults will be captured and examined for 
identifying fin clips; also eggs will be taken The Oregon Fish Commission's Director I 
for incubation to provide a continuous supply of Fish Culture indicated that survival of the 0.5 3 
of fingerlings to keep the Tenmile Lakes fingerlings in the rearing pond was high-- pont 
stocked, about 80 percent of the 101,000 small silver und 
salmon placed in the pond during the latter will 
A screen located at the outlet below Hall part of June 1960. Between that time and firs 
Lake was recently positioned to prevent the the release date in March this year the yea 
young silvers from escaping until such time young silver salmon had grown from about tur 
that water levels drop sufficiently to allow 3 inches in length to an average of 6 inches, rea 


replacement of a downstream migrant trap 
damaged by recent floods. This trap is used 
to collect for fin clipping for future identifi- 
cation the yearling fish moving downstream 
to the ocean. It also provides for checking 
the rate of growth, physical condition, and 
the survival of fingerlings, so that more and 
better quality fish can be produced at lower 
cost. 


SUCCESSFUL POND REARING MAY HELP 
REBUILD RUNS OF SILVER SALMON: 
Nearly 80,000 young silver salmon were 
making their way down Oregon's Millicoma 
and Coos Rivers toward the sea following 





The fish were reared from eggs taken from 
Coos River system silver salmon, The 
79,900 fingerlings released were in excellent 
physical condition, the natural food supply in 
the pond having been supplemented by regu- 
lar feeding with the Commission's Oregon 
pellet, a nutritionally-complete fish ration 
developed in cooperation with Oregon State 
College scientists. 


This is the second season Millicoma Pond 
has been used to rear salmon. Last year 
211,000 fingerlings were held in the pond but 
a flood-damaged screen at the outlet allowed 
many of the fish to escape before they could 
be marked and counted. At least 80 jacks 
from this first brood of silvers returned to 





their release early in March 1961. The plant 
represents the successful climax to the sec- 
ond year of cooperative effort between the 
Oregon Fish Commission and a private lum- 
ber company in pond rearing of salmon at 
Millicoma Pond in Coos County. 


the pond outlet last fall. Both mature males 
and females are expected in numbers this 
fall as a result of the first year's release. 
Also scheduled to appear are numbers of 
jacks from the March 1961 release. Allfish 
were fin-clipped for identification, 




























The Millicoma River is part of the Coos 
River system, the confluence of the two 
streams being about six miles above the 
Coos River's mouth on Coos Bay. By build- 
ing up Millicoma River salmon runs, it is 
believed that sufficient eggs can be obtained 
from a proposed Millicoma fishing rack to 
provide adequate numbers of pond-reared 
fish to stock both the Millicoma as well as 
the South Coos River. Under such circum- 
stances it would be possible to remove the 
Commission's rack from the South Coos, 
allowing natural spawning to take place in 
the limited suitable spawning area above the 
rack site, thus supplementing the proposed 
releases into this stream of yearling silver 
salmon reared at Millicoma Pond, 
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Salmon jumping falls. 


ae 


The 10-acre pond was formed when an 


During 1957, splash dams on the South 
oxbow-shaped section of the Millicoma River 


Coos above the rack were removed by the 











or 
the 
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owners. The company undertook this stream 
clearance project not only to give anadromous 
fish access to upstream spawning areas but 
also to halt the scouring of stream bed spawn- 
ing gravels by splashing operations. 


Plans for the 1961 season call for placing 
0.5 million young silvers into the rearing 
pond, the most ambitious rearing project yet 
undertaken at this impoundment. This fall 
will see the return of mature fish from the 
first year's operation plus jacks from this 
year's release, There were encouraging re- 
turns last fall of jacks from the first brood 
reared in Millicoma Pond, 





Salmon in hatchery pool. 


In addition to increasing the numbers of fish 
tobe reared at the Coos County pond this sea- 
son, the Commission plans to establish a mod- 
ern incubation station in the vicinity. Here 
eggs taken from adult silvers returning to 
Millicoma Pond will be handled to provide suc- 
cessive crops of young fish for stocking the 
impoundment. Inviewof the success of pond- 
rearing efforts at Millicoma, the Commission 
plans taconcentrate efforts there and restrict 
present activities at the Coos Hatchery. This 
plan provides for the most productive use of 
the available fish and facilities. 


The Oregon Fish Commission is fully 
aware of the need to rebuild the coastal 
Salmon runs, its Director emphasized. The 
Millicoma development is part of the over- 
all plan, Another step that has been taken 
in this direction includes the release of 
silver salmon in the Hall-Schuttpelz Lakes 
section of northern Coos County's Tenmile 
Lakes chain. Research has shown this lake 
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system possesses a high potential, presently 
unused, for natural rearing of silver salmon 
fry to yearling size at no additional cost. 


Restoration of spawning areas through 
the removal of log jams from debris-choked 
coastal streams and a comprehensive pro- 
gram of research involving the use of coast- 
al lakes as natural rearing waters are among 
other Fish Commission activities directed 
toward the restoration of salmon production 
in Oregon's coastal waters. 





Preservation 
RADIATION OF FOODS SAFE: 


A Stanford Research Institute team in Menlo Park, Calif., 
searching for hazards inherent in the sterilization of foods 
by irradiation, has concluded that radioisotope activation is 
not harmful, 





The scientists said, ‘‘The quantity of radioactivity in 
treated food is small compared with natural environmental 
radioactivity, and food preservation can proceed safely.”’ 


The U. S. Army Quartermaster Food and Container In- 
stitute suggested the study. 


An Institute spokesman said, ‘‘When food is subjected 
to high-energy radiation, radioactive isotopes may be pro-~ 
duced in the food. Some isotopes have a half-life of only a 
few seconds; others emit radiation for years, 


‘It was essential to know if isotopes are produced by 
radiation sterilization of foods and in what quantity, and if 
they remained radioactive for significant periods,’’ the 
spokesman said, 


To find the answers, the researchers irradiated a va- 
riety of separate elements present in foods and examined 
them for induced radioactivity. This was repeated with 
whole foods--beef, bacon, shrimp, chicken, and green 
beans. 


Container materials were irradiated and measured for 
induced radioactivity. A variety of radiation sources was 
used in each case, including cobalt-60, cesium~-137, spent 
reactor fuel elements, X-rays, and high-energy electrons, 


The research team pointed out that almost all ‘‘clean’’ 
food has trace amounts of radioactivity. This results 
from the naturally-occurring isotopes, potassium~-40 and 
carbon~14, 


The object of the project was to find radioactivity above 
these traces, 


Small quantities of sodium-22 and rubidium~-84, pro- 
duced by high-energy X-rays and electron irradiations, 
were the only induced radioactivity found in the irradiated 
samples of whole food. 


Many of the irradiated food elements, however, showed 
low levels. Almost all were from isotopes that have short 
half-lives (minutes to hours) and are not common food ele- 
ments, 


In no case were levels found above the recommended 
limits for drinking water by the team of scientists from 
the Institute. 
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All forms of containers were tested and found safe by 
the research team. (Food Reporter, March 13, 1961.) 
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Salmon 


ALASKA'S BRISTOL BAY RED SALMON 
RUN FORECAST FOR 1961: 

It is estimated that the total red salmon 
return to Bristol Bay in 1961 will be within 
plus or minus 30 percent of a most probable 
total of 22 million fish. This estimate as- 
sumes no Japanese fishing on the returning 
mature salmon in 1961 and average Japanese 
fishing on the immature salmon in 1960. 





About two-thirds of the return of red 
salmon to Bristol Bay in 1961 will have spent 
three years in the ocean and thus will be 
large fish. The over-all average size will 
be about 12 fish to pack a case of 48 one- 
pound cans of salmon, 


A very poor return of about 1.3 million 
fish is indicated for Nushagak district; a 
good return of about 15 million fish to the 
Naknek~-Kvichak; a good return of over 2 
million fish to the Egegik, although the cycle 
analysis upon which this is based is relative- 
ly weak; and an excellent return of over 3 
million fish to the Ugashik, although in this 
instance, also, the margin of error is con- 
siderable and alternative analysis indicates 
reason for consideration of a 2-million 
figure. 


There is a slim chance that the youngfish 
which went to sea in the spring of 1959 did 
not visit the central Aleutian area in the sum- 
mer of 1960. If that is the case, it would be 
a behavior pattern not experienced in the 
preceding five years of fishing. But it re- 
mains a possibility which may be checked by 
further fishing near the Aleutian Islands in 
the spring of 1961, 


This is a forecast prepared jointly by the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game, the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and the 
Fisheries Research Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. Scientists from these 
three agencies have exchanged and studied 
all pertinent data and believe that the fore- 
cast is the best that can be made. 
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NORTHWEST PACIFIC STATES 
PROPOSE COORDINATED 
REGULATION AND MANAGEMENT: 

A “Summit on Salmon" meeting was held 
by the Governors of Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho on February 6, 1961, in Boise, 
Idaho, Editorial comments in a Pacific 
Northwest newspaper indicated agreement 
was reached on: 





(1) The establishment of a Governors' 
Columbia River Fisheries Management Com- 
mittee. 


(2) The State fisheries agencies have 
been directed to develop a joint program of 
regulation and management of the fishery 
resource, 


(3) Putting additional ''pressure on Con- 
gress and the Federal agencies for maxi- 
mum protection for the fishery. Additional 
Federal research money and greater activ- 
ity on the part of the states in regulation of 
the international deep-sea fishery." 


The Governors also took under consid- 
eration the proposal for a Columbia River 
Interstate Salmon Commission, which ap- 
parently would be the outgrowth of an inter- 
state compact between the three States for 
the purpose of regulating the fisheries as a 
unit and to obtain revenues from utilities, 
State general funds, foundations and grants, 
and from Federal appropriations. 
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South Atlantic 
Exploratory Fishery Program 


FISH AND SHELLFISH RESOURCES OFF 
NORTH CAROLINA COAST SURVEYED: 

M/V ‘Silver Bay’ Cruise 29: On March 
22, 1961, the M/V Silver Bay completed a 
24-day exploratory fishing cruise along the 
Continental Shelf and Slope off North Caro- 
lina. A 6-foot tumbler dredge, 14-tooth 
Fall River clam dredge, 12-foot larval fish 
trawl, 8- and 10-foot modified Georges Bank- 
type scallop dredges and shrimp and fish 
trawls were used at 176 exploratory sta- 
tions. 








SCALLOPS: Calico scallops (Pecten 
ibbus) were relocated in 21 to 25 fathoms 
) ore Banks where catches of up to 16 
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M/V Silver Bay Cruise 29 (Feb. 27-Mar. 22, 1961). 


bushels per half hour tow and yielding 43 
pints of meats per bushel were made with a 
6-foot tumbler dredge. A marker buoy was 
placed in the area and direct notification was 
made to the North Carolina fleet. These 
vessels started fishing within a few days and 
later reported catches of up to 400 bushels 
per 12 hours of fishing. Dredging was con- 
tinued north of Cape Hatteras where calico 
scallops disappeared from the catches at 
about latitude 35°47' N, Sea scallops (Pecten 
grandis) appeared in the catch at about lati- 
tude 36°30' N., where catches of up to 23 
bushels per 30-minute tow were made. These 
scallops averaged 54 inches (greatest diam- 
eter) and yielded 4 pints of meats per bushel 
(120 count), 





HARD CLAMS: Catches of medium-size 
hard clams (24 to 44 inches) off the Cape 
Fear River ranged up to 44 individuals per 
15-minute tow. One live clam and dead 
shell were taken north of Cape Lookout 
Shoals. Dredging in 4 to 6 fathoms northof 
Cape Hatteras produced only dead shells. 


FISH: Fish trawling north of Cape Hat- 
teras produced small catches of summer 
flounder (Paralichthys dentatus) up to 90 
pounds per hour tow and a few silver hake 
or whiting (Merluccius bilinearis). One 
60-minute tow in 26 fathoms with a 40-foot 
net produced 5,000 pounds of sea robins 
(Prionotus sp.) and one in 43 fathoms pro- 

uced 2,785 pounds of spiny dogfish (Squalus 
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acanthias), In Onslow Bay, catches of mixed 
ish in fathoms ranged up to 1,966 pounds 
per hour tow with puffers (Sphaeroides sp.) 

predominant. 


Striped Bass 


TAGGING RETURNS REVEAL MIGRATIONS 
ALONG ATLANTIC COAST: 

Results of tagging 478 large fish (from 
1955 to 1959) ranging in weight from 6 to 54 
pounds and in age from 3 to 18 years reveal 
Atlantic Coast migration of large striped 
bass. Eighty-one fish were tagged on the 
North Carolina coast, in Albemarle Sound, 
and Roanoke River, North Carolina, and 300 
fish in Chesapeake Bay and tributaries. 












Striped Bass 
(Roccus saxatilis) 














Catches by commercial and sport fish- 
eries indicated that large striped bass con- 
centrated on the coast of North Carolina in 
late fall and winter, on or near spawning 
areas for striped bass in North Carolina and 
Chesapeake Bay in late winter and spring, 
and along the coast north of Chesapeake Bay 
as far as Massachusetts in the summer and 
fall. Recaptures were made of 19 fish tag- 
ged on the North Carolina coast; 23 tagged 
in Albemarle Sound and the Roanoke River, 
North Carolina; 27 tagged in Chesapeake 
Bay and its tributaries; and 1 tagged in the 
Thames River, Connecticut. Some fish were 
recaptured near the tagging location but 
most of them migrated along the coast and 
were caught in other concentration areas 
during the season of greatest fishing pres- 
sure, according to U. S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries biologists. 


Tuna 


PACIFIC TUNA BIOLOGY CONFERENCE: 
An informal conference on the biology of 
Pacific tuna will be held at the University of 
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Hawaii, Honolulu, August 14-19, 1961, im- 
mediately preceding the Tenth Pacific Sci- 
ence Congress. The subjects for discussion 
include (1) distribution, (2) migrations, (3) 
subpopulations, (4) behavior, and (5) tuna 
oceanography. (Pacific Science Association 
Information Bulletin, January 1961.) 








Further information may be obtained 
from the Director, Honolulu Biological Lab- 
oratory, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, P. O. Box 3830, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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SONAR GEAR TESTED AS AN AID TO 
STUDIES ON TUNA BEHAVIOR: 

During a cruise aboard the commercial 
purse seiner West Point, biologists of the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Bio- 
logical Laboratory at San Diego evaluated 
the possible utility of the Simrad sonar gear 
for investigation of tuna behavior, In par- 
ticular, the biologists are interested in de- 
termining whether or not the thermocline, 
or the plane at which the temperature makes 








a decided change, is a barrier to their move- 


ments. 


Staff members have designed and con- 
structed an instrument which can be attached 
to the ring or lead line of a seine and will 
record on a chart the depths reached by the 
ring line and the time at which those points 
were reached. If tuna escape by swimming 
under the net, it will be possible to deter- 
mine the depth they reached. Measurements 
with other instruments during fishing oper- 
ations show the characteristics of the water 
through which they moved. 


United States Fishing Fleet Additions 


FEBRUARY 1961: 

A total of 21 vessels of 5 net tons and 
over were issued first documents as fish- 
ing craft during February 1961--a drop of 
5 vessels as compared with the same month 
of 1960. The Gulf area led with 7 vessels; 











1/Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft. 
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the New England and Pacific areas followed 
with 4 each; the South Atlantic, Puerto Rico, 
Chesapeake, and Great Lakes areas accounted 
for the remaining 6 vessels. 






































[Table 1 - U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents As Fishing Craft 
By Areas, February 1961 
— 
Area February Jan. -Feb. Total 
1961 | 1960 1961 | 1960 1960 
la 
et Os s~ ss Dae ee ee 
New England. . 4 1 7 2 34 
Middle Atlantic - 3 - 4 13 
Chesapeake 1 4 4 9 76 
South Atlantic , 2 7 3 10 45 
Gulf 7 3 18 7 85 
y 7 9 9 138 
Great Lakes 1 1 1 1 17 
2 ~ 2 - = 
ri we 21 26 44 42 408 
\ Vessels assigned to the various areas on the basis of their 
| home ports. 








Fishing craft issued first documents 
during the first 














Table 2 - U. S. Vessels Issued First } 
Documents as Fishing Craft two months of 
| By Tonnage, February 1961 1961 totaled 44-- 
Net Tons = Number | 2 vessels more 
i PR re 8 than were re- 
SE os : ported during the 
oF eeeeeveeee Ad 
EL ole a 4 same period of 
on, ae 3 last year. Ves- 
J to 69 . 1 sels documented 
DOD Te » » ss ss 5 2s 1 . 
° err res x in the Gulf area 











comprised 41 per- 
ent of the total during the 1961 two-months 


period, 
2 : 





U. S. Foreign Trade 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
JANUARY 1961: 


Imports of edible fresh, frozen and proc- 
essed fish and shellfish into the United States 
during January 1961 increased by 9.3 percent 
in quantity and 10.5 percent in value as com- 
pared with December 1960. The increase was 
due primarily to higher imports of ground- 
fish fillets (up 9.4 million pounds) and frozen 
albacore (up 3.1 million pounds), and to a 
lesser degree, an increase in the imports of 
canned sardines in oil, The increase was 
partly offset by a 2.9-million-pound decrease 
in the imports of frozen tuna other than al- 
bacore and a 1.6-million-pound drop in canned 
tuna in brine. 





_ Compared with January 1960, the imports 
in January this year were up by 4.2 percent 
ur quantity and 10.5 percent in value due to 
higher imports of frozen albacore tuna (up 
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2.9 million pounds), groundfish fillets (up 
8.9 million pounds), and frozen shrimp (up 
3.7 million pounds), Compensating, in part, 
for the increases was a drop of about 7.2 
million pounds in the imports of tuna other 
than albacore and canned salmon (down 4,5 
million pounds). 


January 1961 with Com 


shellfish: 


Fresh, frozen, & 


shellfish: 
Processed only 1/ 
excluding fresh & 


pastes, sauces, c 3 


During 1960, about 1,011 million pounds 
(valued at about $305 million) of edible fresh, 
frozen, and processed fish were imported. 
Imports in 1960 as compared with 1959 were 
lower by 5.5 percent in quantity and 1.6 per- 
cent in value from the 1,071 million pounds 
valued at $310 million imported in 1959. 
From 1959 to 1960 imports of groundfish 
and other fillets dropped 33.1 million pounds, 
all frozen and canned products derived from 
tuna and tuna-like fishes were down 10,7 
million pounds, and fresh, frozen, and 
canned salmon imports were down about 
28.3 million pounds. In 1960 an increase in 
the imports of fresh and frozen American 
and spiny lobsters of 5.0 million pounds and 
a 6.8-million-pound increase in the imports 
of shrimp partially offset the drop in im- 
ports of other fishery products. 


United States exports of processed fish 
and shellfish in January 1961 were lower by 
47.5 percent in quantity and 45.0 percent in 
value as compared with December 1960, 
Compared with the same month in 1960, the 
exports this January were down by 61.7 per- 
cent in quantity and 38.9 percent in value. 
The lower exports in January this year as 
compared with the same month in 1960 were 
due mainly to sharply lower exports of Cal- 
ifornia sardines and squid. Exports of edi- 
ble fishery products in 1960 amounted to 
48.7 million pounds valued at $19.2 million, 
a drop of 28.4 percent in quantity and 15.8 
percent in value as compared with 1959. 
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IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA 
IN BRINE UNDER QUOTA: 

The quantity of tuna canned in brine which 
may be imported into the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1961 at the 123-percent 
rate of duty is limited to 57,114,714 pounds. 
The quota for 1960 was 53,488,330 pounds. 
Any imports in excess of the quota are duti- 
able at 25 percent ad valorem. 





Imports from January 1-March 4, 1961, 
amounted to 7,475,964 pounds, according to 
data compiled by the Bureau of Customs. 


Imports in 1960 for the period January 1- 
February 27 amounted to 5,168,179 pounds. 
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Virginia 


ROOFING TILE TO TRAP OYSTER DRILLS: 

“Roofing tile.commonly used in some parts 
of the world to protect houses against weather, 
may prove useful in protecting oysters from 
screwborers,' a biologist of the Virginia Fish- 
eries Laboratory reported on March 31, 1961. 
Screwborers or oyster drills, as they are 
sometimes called, have for many years been 
considered the number one enemy of oysters 
on Eastern Shore's (between Cape Charles 
and Maryland State line) vast planting grounds. 
Oystermen on that peninsula have spent much 
time and money to control this predatory 
snail which makes holes through the shells of 
small oysters and consumes the meat. 





Eastern Shore planters frequently spend 
as much as 10 years to build up a good seed 
rock, This involves getting a firm crust of 
shells to support the seed oysters and to 
defend the young oysters against screwborers 
and other predatory animals. The most ef- 
ficient device for protecting the grounds from 
creeping animals has been the drill traps, 
made of chicken wire and baited with young 
oysters. In recent years the cost of making 
these traps, baiting them, and fishing them 
has risen so high that many oystermen have 
debated whether to give up the whole idea. 


Scientists from the Virginia Fisheries 
Laboratory are bringing to the Eastern Shore 
a new type of trap, which was developed in 
England. It is extremely simple and cheap, 


consisting merely of roofing tiles spaced at 
short intervals around and over the oyster 
Planters estimate that wire-bag traps 


beds. 
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baited with seed oysters cost about 63 cents 
each, and must be fished each week, other- 
wise the drills will eat up all of the bait, 
Roofing tiles, on the other hand, cost approx- 
imately 12 cents each and require no baiting, 
Furthermore, it is not necessary to fish tile 
traps at such frequent intervals. Although 
two-week intervals is recommended, the 
oysterman will lose nothing if he finds it 
impossible to fish them that frequently. They 
also make it easier to destroy more drills. 


The use of tiles for trapping oyster 
drills is based on information scientists 
have gained about these predators," the bi- 
ologist stated. ''They seem to need an ele- 
vated, shaded position for depositing their 
spawn, and during the spawning period they 
tend to gather together in large numbers, 
Curved roofing tile is ideal for these pur- 
poses, and the drills make good use of them, 


He pointed out that it is necessary for 
the tiles to age in the water several months 
before they are most efficient, but they will 
begin attracting drills within a few weeks 
after placing them on the bottom. Besides 
the economy and ease of handling tile drill 
traps, they are more efficient than wire-bag 
traps because they collect large numbers of 
drill egg cases which can also be destroyed. 
Since egg cases contain around 12 eggs per 
capsule and the capsules are thickly placed 
in a small area, the destruction of eggcases 
is more effective, actually, than the destruc- 
tion of the larger drills. 


It will be 2 or 3 years before the success 
of using tiles for controlling drills can be 
evaluated. They are not considered to be 
barriers but rather traps for keeping down 
the drill population. The spacing of the tile 
around beds of oysters will not prevent some 
drills from passing through, but it will at- 
tract many which can be removed and, there- 
fore, save many thousands of bushels of oys- 
ters. 


"The screwborer was introduced into the 
British Isles about 50 years ago, when Vir- 
ginia oysters were shipped to England," the 
biologist reported. "They have not spread 
widely from the areas where they were in- 
troduced but have increased in number until 
they have become a dangerous pest, and the 
British have made great efforts to control 
them," 


These destructive marine snails go by 
several names in this country. Eastern 
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Shoremen usually call them '"screwborers," 
In some places they are called "screwdriv- 
ers’ and scientists more often refer to them 
as “oyster drills.'' The English, on the other 
hand, call them "tingles.'' Their scientific 
names are Urosalpinx cinerea and Eupleura 
caudata, two different snails, both of which 
are destructive of oyster spat and young 
oysters. 








QUALITY OF 1960/61 OYSTER 
HARVEST GOOD: 


~ According to careful records made at the | 
Virginia Fisheries Laboratory for the past 
si , oysters from tidewater Virginia 
e been fatter during the 1960/61 season 
n any time since the study began and are 
robably the best since 1948, 






years 


——————— 











a SND 
Oysters are a treasure, with or without the pearl. A nutritive 
treasure, that is. 
The Laboratory's mollusc physiology unit 


rs in 1955. A system has been devised for 
uring the plumpness of oysters and com- 
data obtained from year to year, 

1 one area to another. 





Nari h 
paring the 


Laboratory's research is designed to 
what factors affect the fatness of 
rs. Through carefully controlled ex- 
periments, it has been found that oysters will 
fatten on vitamin-enriched flour and even on 
corn starch which contains no vitamins 
‘minerals. These foods were fed to the 
experimental oysters at a rate of about one 
pound for every 45,000 gallons of water. 


termine 
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The biologists are interested in finding 
ut why oysters fattened better than usual in 
the York and Rappahannock Rivers this year. 
In answering this question it is necessary to 
determine what foods oysters eat, whether 
they require living food, and whether it is 
possible that they get a great deal of their 
nourishment from non-living debris on the 
bottom and in the water. This willnecessi- 
tate a study of the oyster grounds to find out 
how they control oyster growth and why they 
are more productive at one time than another. 
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‘Wholesale Prices, March 1961] 


The March 1961 wholesale price index for edible fishery 
products (fresh, frozen, and canned) at 131.9 percent of the 
1947-49 average dropped slightly from the preceding month 
(0.8 percent), but was up about 6.9 percent from March 1960, 
Between mid-February and mid-March this year lower prices 
for shrimp, oysters, frozen haddock fillets, and frozen dressed 
salmon more than offset higher prices for fresh drawn had- 
dock, fresh haddock fillets, frozen dressed salmon, fresh 
round whitefish; and canned Maine sardines, From Marcha 
year ago to this March, all the fishery products making up the 
fishery index were priced higher except for fresh-water fish, 


The fresh and frozen drawn, dressed, and whole finfish sub- 
group index for March this year increased less than one per- 
cent from the preceding month, Higher prices for haddock 
ex~vessel at Boston, frozen dressed Pacific halibut, fresh 
round whitefish, and fresh yellow pike just about balanced out 
lower prices for dressed king salmon and drawn whitefish. 
When compared with March last year, the subgroup index for 
this March rose 8,6 percent due to higher prices for frozen 
dressed halibut (up 12.0 percent), fresh drawn haddock (up 
4.7 percent), and frozen dressed king salmon (up 12.5 percent). 
These increases were only partially offset by lower prices 
for fresh round and drawn whitefish and yellow pike. 


From February to March this year, the fresh processed 
fish and shellfish subgroup index declined 3.2 percent due to 
a 2.8-percent drop in the fresh shrimp price at New York 





Old Fulton Fish Market, New York City (original market), 








Remodeled Fulton Fish Market completed in 1939. 
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Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, March 1961 With Comparisons 





Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification 


Point of | 
Pricing Unit! (3) 


Avg. Prices 1/ Indexes 


(1947-49=100) 





ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned). . .. 


Mar.!| Feb. Mar. | Feb. Jan. Mar, 
1961 | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 | i961 | 1960 





ta xe 131.9 | 133.0 | 130.9 | 123.4 





Fresh & Frozen Fishery Products;. . ...+esees 





146.8 | 148.9 | 146.2 | 137.6 





Drawn, Dressed, or Whole Finfish: . . . 








161.3 | 160.2 | 162.7 | 148.5 





Haddock, Ige., offshore, drawn, fresh. .... 
Halibut, West., 20/80 lbs., drsd., fresh or froz, 


Boston 
New York lb, «33 32 101.1 99.0 92.8 90.3 


Salmon, king, Ige, & med., drsd,, fresh or froz, |New York | lb. 88} .91 196.6 | 205.0 | 202.2 | 174.7 
Whitefish, L, Superior, drawn, fresh . . Chicago Ib. -70) 75 173.6 | 186.0 | 179.8 | 195.8 
Whitefish, L, Erie pound or gill net, rnd., fresh New York | lb. .70| 63 141.6 | 126.4 | 126.4 | 144.7 
Yellow pike, L. Michigan & Huron, rnd., fresh New York lb. -70} ,.69 164.2 | 161.8 | 152.4 | 181.8 


122.4} 100.5 | 125.2 | 116.9 








Processed, F resh (Fish & Shellfish): . . . ..- «seceeces 2 22: 150.1 | 155.1 | 145.9 | 142.2 
Fillets, haddock, sml,, skins on, 20-Ib, tins . Boston lb 42| ,34 141.2 | 114.0 | 132.7 | 1174 
j Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), headless, fresh, New York | lb. 85] .88 134.3 | 138.2 | 118.5 | 127.2 

Oysters, shucked, standards ,.... Norfolk galj 7.00} 7.50 173.2 | 185.6 | 185.6 | 167.0 








Processed, Frozen (Fish & 


nn 2 & ws 6-aon 


ee ee ee ee 115.1 | 117.4 | 116.0 | 1091 









Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), 5-Ib. pkg. . 


Fillets: Flounder, skinless, 1-lb, pkg... * - | Boston 
Haddock, sml,, skins on, 1-lb. pkg. Boston 
Ocean perch, skins on, I-lb. pk. . . Boston 


+ « « |Chicago 





Ib, 39} = .39 100.8 | 102.1 | 1021 98,1 
Ib. 34} 36 105.2 | 113.0 | 109.9 89.5 
Ib. 31} 31 122.8 | 122.8 | 118.8 | 114.8 
Ib, -10} = .70 107.2 | 108.0 | 107.2 | 104.5 





Canned Fishery Products; ° 





- + 6 2 «is ak 111.2 | 110.9 | 109.9 | 103.8 





Salmon, pink, No, 1 tall (16 oz.), 48 cans/cs, 

Tuna, lt, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna eens 
48 cans/cs.. ... 

Sardines Calif, tom, pack, No oO. 1 oval (15 oz. he 








48 cans/cs.. .. “ 7 - « « « |LosAngeles | cs, 71.151 1,75 91.0 91.0 91.0 93.9 
Sardines, Maine, keyless ‘oil, 1/4 drawn 
} (3-3/4 oz,), 100 cans/cs. . .. 2.2 «se « |New York cs. | 8.75 | 8.50 93.1 90,5 90,5 93,1 


Seattle 


Los Angeles | cs,| 11,00 /|11,00 719.3 79.3 19,3 11,9 


|=] 23,00]28,00 | 146.1 | 146.1 | 143.5 | 127.8 





























 1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs. These 
prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level. 
Products Reports" should be referred to for actual prices. 


Daily Market News Service "Fishery 








City and a 6.4-percent lower price for fresh shucked oysters 
at Norfolk, Va. These decreases were partially offset by a 
higher price for fresh small haddock fillets at Boston. In 
March this year, the subgroup index rose 5.6 percent from 
the same month of 1960, All the subgroup prices were high- 
er in March this year as compared with March a year ago. 


Wholesale prices this March for frozen processed fish and 
shellfish were off about 2,0 percent from the preceding month. 
During this period prices dropped for frozen haddock fillets 
by 6.9 percent, flounder fillets by 1.3 percent, and frozen 
brown shrimp at Chicago by 0.7 percent. Prices for frozen 
ocean perch fillets were unchanged from February to March 
this year. However, the subgroup index rose 5.5 percent from 
March 1960 to this March because of higher prices for frozen 
haddock fillets (up 17.5 percent), frozen flounder fillets (up 
2.8 percent), and ocean perch fillets (up 7.0 percent), In ad- 





dition, frozen shrimp prices at Chicago were up about 2.6 per- 
cent. 


Wholesale prices for canned fishery products from Febru- 
ary to March this year were up slightly (up 0.3 percent), but 
rose 7,1 percent from last March to this March, The only 
change in prices for canned fishery products from February 
to March 1961 was an increase of 25 cents a case for canned 
Maine sardines, Due to the very short supplies of canned 
pink salmon and California sardines, primary prices for 
those products were purely nominal in March this year. 
From March 1960 to March this year the canned fishery prod- 
ucts subgroup index rose 7,1 percent due primarily to a 14,3- 
percent increase in canned pink salmon prices, During the 
period canned tuna prices rose slightly and Maine canned sar 
dine prices were unchanged. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA COMMON 
MARKET TREATY SIGNED: 

A General Treaty of Central American 
Economic Integration (Tratado General de 
Integracion Economica Centroamericana)L 
as been signed by Guatemala, E] Salvador, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua. The treaty reaf- 
firms the intention of the contracting parties 
to unify their economies and jointly promote 
the development of Central America. 





A 


\ protocol to the Central American Con- 
vention on Equalization of Import Charges to 
accelerate the establishment of uniform im- 


port duties on imports from outside the re- 
gion was signed at the same time, December 
) 


1960, A further agreement was signed 

reating a Central American Bank for Eco- 
nomic Integration to finance regional eco- 

nomic integration. 


\''common market'' is to be established 
yng the contracting parties within 5 years 





Except for the special treatment for certain 
ommodities described in Annex A of the 

y, the contracting States grant one an- 
ther immediate free trade for all natural 
and manufactured products originating in 


+ 


their respective territories. 





These commodities are exempted from 
import and export duties, including consular 
tees, and from all other taxes, surcharges, 


and imposts incurred by imports and exports, 
or charged by reason thereof, be they nation- 


al, municipal, or of any other kind, Normal 

1/The General Treaty, which is similar to the Treaty of Eco- 
nomic Association signed in February 1960, broadens the 
Scope and sets up more specific means of financing econom- 
ic integration. It incorporates the provisions of the Conven- 
tion for the System of Central American Integrated Indus- 
tries, to permit the four contracting parties to proceed with 
industrial integration. It also retains the provisions in the 
"Central American Convention on Equalization of Import 
Charges." Provisions of all other regional agreements and 
bilateral treaties among the Central American States are 
superseded by those of the General Treaty, except where the 
teaty does not deal with provisions of those agreements. 





> entry into force of the General Treaty. 





handling and storage charges as well as ex- 
isting exchange rate differentials continue to 
apply to these commodities. Goods originat- 
ing in the territory of the signatory nations 
will enjoy national treatment in all of them, 
except for the usual controls for reasons of 
health, safety, or the enforcement of law and 
order. 


The temporary exceptions provided in An- 
nex A apply to specific products which, if 
made immediately subject to regional free 
trade, would cause injury to existing produc- 
ers. With few exceptions the products in An- 
nex A are to be incorporated automatically 
into the free trade system no later than at 
the end of the fifth year in which this treaty 
is in effect. 


Meanwhile a schedule of duty reductions 

is specified for each commodity in the list of 

products receiving special treatment, These 

items are contained in the series of bilateral 

exception lists which constitute Annex A, and 

any change in the lists or duty schedules may 
be accomplished only through multilateral ne- 
gotiation., 


Most manufactured products do not achieve 
free-trade status until the beginning of the 
sixth year. 


The signatories further agree that the im- 
mediate 20-percent reduction in import duties 
on the natural and manufactured products of 
the respective participating countries, pro- 
vided for in the Protocol to the Central A- 
merican Convention on Customs Charges: 
Central American Tariff Preference, shall 
not be applied to the items receiving special 
treatment in Annex A of the General Treaty. 


The contracting parties undertake to es- 
tablish a customs union among their territo- 
ries, For this purpose, they agree to effect 
a Central American free-trade zone within 5 
years and to adopt a uniform Central Ameri- 





can customs tariff under the terms of the Cen- 
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tral American Convention on Equalization of 
Import Charges signed at San Jose, Costa 
Rica, on September 1, 1959. 


The second Protocol to the Central Amer- 
ican Convention on Equalization of Import 
Charges was signed at Managua at the same 
time as the new Treaty of Economic Integra- 
tion, In order to unify customs and transit 
treatment of items free traded in the Com- 
mon Market area, and to simplify the appli- 
cation of a common external tariff, the sign- 
atory nations agree to conclude special pro- 
tocols adopting a Standard Central American 
Customs Code and necessary transportation 
regulations, This is to be done within a year 


from the effective date of the General Treaty. 


The industrial development laws andreg- 
ulations, and other pertinent legislation of 
the contracting states, are to be made as 
uniform as possible re incentives offered for 
industrial development in the respective 
countries. 


To that end, these nations will sign, with- 
in 6 months after the effective date of the 
General Treaty, a special protocol setting 
forth standard industry classifications, bene- 
fits, benefit periods, and administrative pro- 
visions to be applied to applicants in the 
signatory countries. 


As for the "integrated'' industries, spe- 
cial protocols are to be concluded within 6 
months of the effective date of the General 
Treaty, stipulating the industrial plants that 
will be covered by it initially, and the bene- 
fits and obligations to which they will be sub- 
ject. The provisions of the Convention on 
the System of Central American Integrated 
Industries is made part of the General Treaty 
in order to expedite the "integration" of in- 
dustries in the region. 


The Central American Bank for Economic 
Integration, provided for in the General 
Treaty and described in detail in a separate 
Protocol, is to serve as an instrument for fi- 
nancing and promoting regional economic in- 
tegration. Nonetheless, members of the 
Bank (governments) may not obtain guaran- 
tees or loans from this institution until they 
have deposited instruments of ratification to 
the following international agreements: The 
General Treaty of Economic Integration, 
signed December 13, 1960; Multilateral 
Treaty of Central American Free Trade and 
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Economic Integration, signed June 10, 1958: 
Convention on the System of Central Ameri- 
can Integrated Industries, signed June 10, 
1958; Central American Convention on Equal- 
ization of Import Charges, signed September 
1, 1959, and the second Protocol signed De- 
cember 13, 1960. 


Under the new General Treaty, execution 
of the resolutions of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Committee is made a function of a Cen- 
tral American Economic Council. The Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Committee, a policy-de- 
termining body composed of the Ministers of 
Finance of the Central American countries, 
was formed in 1952. 


In addition, an Executive Council will be 
created to apply and administer the General 
Treaty and to carry out the actual tasks re- 
quired to achieve Central American econom- 
ic union. The membership of the Executive 
Council will consist of one principal delegate 
and an alternate for each of the contracting 
parties. 


The signatories agree not to conclude uni- 


laterally with countries outside Central Amer- 


ica any new treaties that affect the princi- 
ples of Central American economic integra- 
tion. As in previous agreements, they also 
agree to maintain the Central American Ex- 
ception Clause"’ in commercial treaties en- 
tered into on the basis of most-favored-na- 
tion treatment with countries other than the 
Central American states. This clause limits 
the application of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment by permitting the existence of special 
benefits to the countries of Central America 
which are not extended outside the area. 


In other matters affecting third country 
interests, reference must be made to earlier 
agreements since the General Treaty does 
not cover them. Thus, under the Multilateral 
Treaty of Central American Free Trade and 
Economic Integration, the contracting parties 
agree to renegotiate or if this is not possible, 
to denounce, any commercial agreements in 
effect with third countries which violate the 
principles of the Central American Conven- 
tion on Equalization of Import Charges. This 
is to be done by each party within one year of 
its deposit of its instrument of ratification of 
that Convention, 


The General Treaty will become effective 
among the ratifying states eight days after 
the third instrument of ratification has been 
deposited and for the fourth state on the date 
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of deposit of its instrument of ratification. 
The ratifying instruments are to be deposited 
with the General Secretariat of the Organiza- 
tion of Central American States (ODECA) in 
San Salvador. 





Costa Rica has been invited to join and 
may adhere to the treaty at any time. Pana- | 
ma is also free to adhere to this treaty. 

| 

The General Treaty is to remain in force 
for 20 years from the initial date of its entry 
into force and may be extended indefinitely. 
Denunciation by any contracting party may be 
made after the 20-year period, to have effect | 
Syears after suchnotice is given. Thetreaty 
remains in force among its adherents, how- 
ever, SO long as two States continue to apply it. 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 16, 1961.) 


} 





EAST AFRICA 


MEETING ON MARINE BIOLOGY AND 
FISHERIES OF AFRICA'S EAST COAST: 

\ Symposium on Marine Biology and Sea 
Fisheries of Africa's East Coast was con- 
rened in Cape Town, Union of South Africa, 
from September 12 to 17, 1960, under the 
iuspices of the Commission for Technical 
Cooperation in Africa, South of the Sahara 
(C.C,T.A.), The chairman was Professor | 
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J. Millot of the Malagasy Republic and the 
General Secretary was Dr. E. Postel who 
serves C,C.T.A. as its Inter-African Coordi- 
nator for Oceanographic, Marine Biological, 
and Sea Fisheries Research, 


The Symposium was attended by delegates 
from the Malagasy Republic, Portugal, and 
the Union of South Africa. A paper from the 
East African Marine Fisheries Research 
Organization, Zanzibar, East Africa, was al- 
so presented, although the East African Ter- 
ritories (Kenya and Tanganyika) sent no dele- 
gates. Two observers represented the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. Some 15 papers 
were read to the Symposium, 


The Symposium was opened by the South 
African Secretary for Commerce and Indus- 
tries, who stressed the need for fishing re- 
search along Africa's east coast. He pointed 
out that, according to FAO statistics, Africa 
south of the Sahara accounted for only six 
percent of the world's fish catch and of this 
share, the waters off the west coast of Cen- 
tral and Southern Africa are yielding more 
than ten times as much fish as the seas along 
the eastern seaboard," Calling for interna- 
tional coordination of research efforts, the 
South African Secretary for Commerce and 
Industries referred hopefully to the forth- 
coming International Indian Ocean Expedi- 
tion. 












































































































im ~ List of Working Papers Presented at the Symposium of Marine Biology and Sea Fisheries on the 
East Coast of Africa, Cape Town, September 12-17, 1960 
Title | Author Language/ 
lL. Agenda aes | ae as x - E&F 
Report by the Pormquese Delegation : ' 
ion by Division of Fisheries, Dept. of Commerce and Industries, 
___ Union of South Africa = E 
"Notes on the Prawn Fishery Potential in Madagascar . — A. Crosnier and 
a ____|_~D. Charbonnier F 
RIE iy TS a a eae —- P . Fourmanoir, 
Crawfish Fishing in the Fort Dauphin Region (South-East Madagascar) A. Crosnier & 
a aa D. Charbonnier E& F 
¢ y-Be Station Publications by the Oceanography Branch of the Madagascar 
____ Institute for Scientific Research Issued or in Printing at 1 September 1960 - EGF 
7, Campagne d'Oceanographie physique en Canal de Mozambique = F 
8. Marine Fisheries Research in East Africa: A review of the important activities of the 
|____East African Marine Fisheries Research Organization D. Hall E 
|9. Progress Report on Arrangements for a World Meeting on Tunas and Related Species Fisheries Div. , FAD E 
\10, Essai de palangres "Long Lines" a'Madagascar = E 
Resume du travail en cours de publication de P. Fourmanoir concernant les requins 
____ de la Cote Quest de Madagascar __ = F 
12, Hydrography of the East and South Coasts of the Union of South Africa and Possible 
Effects on Fishery Problems i a M,E,L, Buys E 
3. East Coast Thunnidae F. H. Talbot 
a M, J. Penrith E 
\l4, Notes on Marine Invertebrates of Commercial and Possible Commercial Importance - E 
1S. Not listed. — “2 
16. Communication provisiore sur la repartition des copepodes planctoniques 
marins de l'Afrique du sud. A. de Decker F 
\17. Planktonic Polychaeta as Indicators of Ocean Currents Around South Africa J. H. Day 
a R. Weber E 
[JE = English only; F - French only; E& F - English and French. 
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The Symposium was divided into several 
sessions, each on a different aspect of the 
East African region of the Indian Ocean, 
First, the physical and biological environ- 
ment of the area, which for the Symposium's 
purposes covered the waters from Cape Point 
to Somalia, was discussed, The second ses- 
sion dealt with the research work done by 
the countries represented. Some of the re- 
search stations had done interesting experi- 
mental fishing, particularly for shrimp. Ef- 
forts to develop tuna fishing were discussed. 
South Africa's representatives mentioned 
their work with midwater trawls in the Un- 
ion's east coast waters. 


The third and fourth sessions dealt with 
fish, lobster, shrimp, and plankton. The fifth 
session discussed what is known of the pro- 
ductivity of the Indian Ocean, what further 
methods of measuring this productivity might 
be employed, and the present extent of com- 
mercial fisheries in the East African waters 
of the ocean, 


The sixth session was devoted to an in- 
ventory of regional resources for marine 
biological and sea-fishery research, the 
need for international cooperation, and the 
part C.C.T.A. could play in coordinating ef- 
forts. 


At the final session numerous recom- 
mendations were approved, Among them 
were recommendations to increase the size 
and number of research establishments in 
the East African area of the Indian Ocean; 
to train more scientists for work in the area; 
to increase scientific exchanges among the 
interested countries; to pay special attention 
to the study of shrimp in the area for the 
better exploitation of the shrimp resource; 
to make a coordinated systematic study of 
tuna in the area; and to draw up a bibliogra- 
phy of all research reports and other scien- 
tific information on the area in collaboration 
with C.C.T.A, It was also recommended that 
closer coordination be effected within the 
group and with the International Indian Ocean 
Expedition. 


The Director of the Union's Fisheries, 
when interviewed, made the following com- 
ment. He felt, after the Symposium, that 
the Malagasy Republic offered interesting 
possibilities to overseas fishing interests. 
The waters of the Mozambique Channel ap- 
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pear to him to have rich enough resources, 
but the Malagasy fishery at present lacks 
capital, modern equipment, and skills to take 
advantage of the resources. 


An official from the South African Museum 
stated that the subject of a concentrated, sys- 
tematic study of tuna was taken up in detail at 
another C.C.T.A. symposium he attended, 
which was held in Dakar from December 12 
to 17, 1960. There it was decided to coordi- 
nate both the west coast (Atlantic) and east 
coast (Indian Ocean) tuna studies for southern 
Africa, but not to centralize control of the 
(United States Consulate, Cape Town, 
January 31, 1961.) 


FISHING LIMITS 


SWEDISH-NORWEGIAN 
TALKS ON FISHING LIMITS: 
Swedish-Norwegian negotiations regarding 
extension of the Norwegian fishing limits were 
held in Oslo, Norway, February 3 and 4, 1961, 
(As of April 1, 1961, Norwegian fishing limits 
will be extended to 6 miles and from Septem- 
ber 1, 1961, to 12 miles), The negotiations 
are considered preliminary only and the meet- 
ing was arranged for the purpose of establish- 
ing the items of discussion at a later meeting 
in Stockholm, Sweden, 





Swedish fishermen hope that the right to 
fish inside the four-mile limit in the Oslo 
fiord (mainly for shrimp) will continue. Ac- 
cording to a 1955 agreement between Sweden 
and Norway, which expires on June 30, 1961, 
Swedish fishermen are permitted to fish for 
shrimp inside the four-mile limit in the Oslo 
fiord and Norwegian fishermen have been per- 
mitted to fish inside the Swedish four-mile 
limit along the Swedish coast. It is now 
claimed by Norwegian fishermen that the 
Norwegian fishing along the Swedish coast is 
of insignificant value, whereas the Swedish 
catches along the Norwegian coast reach a 
value of several million crowns. Whether 
Swedish fishermen will be permitted to fish 
up to the four-mile limit in other areas is, 
however, uncertain, but it is hoped in Gote- 
borg that Swedish fishermen will be permit- 
ted to do so in the Skagerack area. (United 
States Consulate, Goteborg, February 10, 1961) 


FISH MEAL 
PERU AND WEST GERMANY SIGN AGREE- 
MENT ON MARKETING OF FISH MEAL: 


The Governments of Peru and the Federal 
Republic of Germany in Lima on January 27, 
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1961, signed a joint declaration pertaining to 
the market for fish meal. The Joint Declara- 
tion follows: 


"Animated by the common desire to stimu- 
late to a greater extent the economic rela- 
tions between their 
two countries, the 
Governments of 
the Peruvian Re- 
public and of the 
Federal Republic 
of Germany agreed, in accordance with the 
spirit of the Commercial Agreement of July 
20, 1951, to hold conversations regarding the 
normalizing of the market for fish meal. 

Said conversations were carried on in the 
city of Lima between the accredited Delega- 
tions of the Governments between January 
17 and 27, 1961. 





"I, Both Delegations proceeded to a full 
exchange of ideas about production, the mar- 
ket, and the sale of fish meal in the world 
market, examining in detail the exports of 
fish meal from Peru to the Federal Republic 
of Germany. The Parties agreed that a nor- 
malizing of the trade in said product would 
be in the interest of both countries. 


"II, The Delegation of the Peruvian Re- 
public, in the course of the conversations, 
made it known that the National Fisheries 
Society, with a view to contributing to the 
normalizing of the world market for fish 
meal, had taken the following measures: 


"(a) Agreement of the producers of fish 
meal of Peru, reached in September 1960, 
establishing export regulations which will 
permit the equilibrium of the buying markets 
and the improvement of prices. This agree- 
ment entered into force January 1, 1961. 


"(b) Agreement of Paris, among repre- 
sentatives of the principal fish-meal produc- 
ing and exporting countries--signed October 
1,1960, This agreement fixed the bases for 
normalizing the conditions of import mar- 
kets, indicating world-wide export figures 
which are related to the demand of consum- 
ing markets, That agreement established 
the Peruvian export figure of approximately 
two-thirds of world-wide exports. 


"(c) Supreme Decree No. 18 of Decem- 
ber 16, 1960, issued by the Government of 
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Peru, approving the Agreement of Export Reg- 
ulations as well as the Agreement of Produc- 
ers signed in Paris, giving the National Fish- 
eries Society the authority necessary for the 
proper functioning of both measures. 


"III, The Delegation of the Peruvian Re- 
public agrees that, on the basis of Paragraph 
II, the National Fisheries Society is in a posi- 
tion to declare: 


"That exports to the Federal Republic of 
Germany will be so channeled as, adjusting 
to subsections (a) and (b) of Paragraph II and 
possible future agreements, to lead to the 
normalizing of the market and prices for fish 
meal. 


Likewise, and within this regulation,. the 
National Fisheries Society, upon authorizing 
export licenses for fish meal to countries 
other than the Federal Republic of Germany, 
will take appropriate precautions to the end 
that such shipments may not be re-exported 
to the said Republic, which will take appro- 
priate measures to prohibit the importation 
of fish meal not originally declared for that 
destination. 


"IV. Both Governments will continue to 
observe carefully the development of the 
world market for fish meal and, if it should 
become necessary, undertake new negotia- 
tions in Bonn. 


"In witness whereof, the present Joint Dec- 
laration is signed in the city of Lima, Janu- 
ary 27, 1961, in four originals, two in Span- 
ish and two in German, establishing the valid 
textinbothlanguages.' (United States Em- 
bassy, Lima, February 15, 1961.) 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL FISH MEAL MEETING: 
Market Problems Studied: The tumbling 
price of fish meal and the effect it has had on 
the incomes of fishermen and producers made 

a meeting on the subject advisable, and 23 
countries accepted invitations to the Interna- 
tional Meeting on Fish Meal, March 20-29, 

at the Food and Agriculture Organization 
headquarters in Rome. Governments indi- 
cating their intention to send representatives 
were: Belgium, Cambodia, Canada, Colom- 
bia, Denmark, Germany, Iceland, Iran, Japan, 
Morocco, the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, the 
Philippines, Portugal, Somalia, Spain, Sweden, 











Tunisia, the Union of South Africa, the United 
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Kingdom, the United States, and Yugo- 
slavia, 


The meeting was convened by FAO at the 
request of governments and with the financial 
backing of the world's fish-meal industry, 
and considered practical steps towards in- 
creasing effective demand for fish meal and 
ensuring stable conditions in the market. 


United States Represented: The U.S. De- 
partments of State and Interior and United 
States fish meal producers were represented 
at the FAO intergovernmental meeting in 
Rome, Italy, March 20-29, 1961. The emer- 
gency meeting was requested by member fish- 
meal producing countries as a result of a rap- 
id increase in the world's productive capacity 
causing accumulation of stocks and substan- 
tial reduction in prices, Less than full use 
is being made of this valuable protein mate- 
rial which goes directly or indirectly into 
feed, and the incomes of fishermen and others 
involved in the production of fish meal are 
being seriously curtailed. 





The meeting was expected to assess the 
world's demand for fish meal, both short- 
and long-term, in relation to productive ca- 
pacity; consider ways and means of increas- 
ing the effective demand by action on the 
part of government and industry individually 
or in concert, such as in the feeding of pro- 
tein-undernourished peoples; and explore 
possibilities of ensuring stable conditions in 
the international market for fish meal with- 
out resort to restrictive measures, 


The following were the members of the 
United States Delegation to the meeting at 
Rome, March 20-29, 


Chairman: Clarence W, Nichols, Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Department of State. Vice 
Chairman: Donald L. McKernan, Director, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Department 
of the Interior. 


Advisers: Donald Y, Aska, Chief, Branch 
of Marketing, Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Department of the Interior; Thomas A, 
Barber, J. Howard Smith, Incorporated, Port 
Monmouth, N, J.; Michael P, Boerner, Office 
of International Trade, Department of State; 
Charles Butler, Acting Chief, Division of In- 
dustrial Research, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Department of the Interior; 
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|Incorporated, Portland, Maine; JohnB. Lowry, 
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Charles Carry, Executive Secretary, Califor- 
nia Fish Canners Association, Terminal] Is- 
land, Calif.; W. M. Chapman, Director, The 
Resources Committee, San Diego, Calif,; 
Lawrence I, Clarke, President, Atlantic Proc- 
essing Company, Amagansett, Long Island, 
N. Y.; J. Steele Culbertson, Director, Indus- 
trial Products Division, National Fisheries 
Institute, Incorporated, Washington, D. C,; 
Ursula H, Duffus, Economic Officer, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Rome; Ammon G, Dunton, 
Chairman of the Board, Reedville Oil and 
Guano Company, Incorporated, White Stone, 
Va.; Allen W. Haynie, President, Reedville 
Oil and Guano Company, Incorporated, Balti- 
more, Md.; William C. Herrington, Special 
Assistant for Fisheries and Wildlife, Office 
of the Under Secretary of State; Frederick C, 
June, Jr., Chief, Menhaden Investigations, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Department 
of the Interior, Beaufort, N. C.; Stanley W. 
Letson, President, Maine Marine Products, 


Menhaden Vessel Captain, Reedville, Va.; 
John Franklin McCammon, Ralston Purina 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Harry I. McGinnis, 
Wallace Menhaden Products, Incorporated, 


| New Orleans, La.; George R. Wallace, Presi- 








dent, Wallace Fisheries Company, Morehead 
City, N. C.; Clayton E, Whipple, Agricultural 
Attache, American Embassy, Rome. 
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INTERNATIONAL FISH MEAL 


| MEETING IN ROME: 





The fullest support of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO) for any measure contributing to the more ex- 
tensive and profitable use of the world’s fishery resources 
was pledged on March 20, 1961, by the FAO Deputy Director- 
General, at the opening session of the International Meeting 
on Fish Meal, Rome, Italy. 


The meeting with 123 participants from 27 nations plus 
observers from four international nongovernmental organi- 
zations considered measures to assure stability in the fish- 
meal market, A sharp increase in the production of fish 
meal (up by some 700,000 tons in five years) caused the 
price of fish meal to drop from about $130 a ton to $75 a ton. 


The participants named Dr, Augusto Assettati, Minister 
Plenipotentiary in the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
as Chairman, Also elected were a chief rapporteur, three 
vice-chairmen, and six other chairmen of working commit- 
tees, This group of ten constituted the meeting's Steering 
Committee, 


The broad aim of the meeting was to assess the world de~ 
mand for fish meal, now and in the future, and to explore 
all possibilities of achieving stability in the industry on the 
basis of consolidation and expansion of production and trade, 
without recourse to any restrictive measures which could be 
avoided by an exchange of information, experience, and views. 


The Deputy Director-General pointed out: ‘‘You know that 
the expansion and development of the fish~meal industry has 
occurred with astonishing rapidity and offers an impressive 
demonstration of the results of applying modern technology 
and science to the exploitation of natural resources scarcely 
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touched by the limited, often primitive, operations of earlier 
generations of fishermen. 


“At the same time, the suddenness with which the market 


for fish meal deteriorated at a certain moment demonstrates 
just as impressively how delicate the balance may be between 
supply and demand and how powerful has been the incentive to 
increase production provided by the strength of the market up 
to 1959.”’ 


The widespread anxiety in the fish-meal industry has un- 


derlined the importance of timely international consultation. 
This applies with special force to fisheries, for unlike agri- 
culture, fisheries are concerned with markets and natural 
resources that exist outside national boundaries, 


; must express my gratification that, in the present emer- 
, the Governments and the industry alike considered it 


hould provide an international forum for an objective discus- 


gen 
appre asibte to turn to FAO as the agency which could and 


sion of their problem,’’ said the Deputy Director-General, 


ts of the meeting were subscribed by the participating 
ountries and their fish~meal industries, The industry also 


arranged for translations at the meeting into Japanese in ad- 
dition to FAO’s three official languages. 


Two opportunities involving the use of fish meal and 


moving towards relieving hunger and malnutrition and falling 
within the scope of FAO’s Freedom~from=Hunger Campaign 


were indicated to the meeting by the FAO spokesman, 


“One concerns the possibility that the expansion and im- 


provement of livestock production in many countries, where 


1 meal is scarcely known or unavailable at present, may 


eventually promote a much heavier demand for fish meal if 


problems of cost, foreign exchange, and farmers’ 
can be solved. 


“The other concerns the possibility of promoting the use 

fish meal and similar products for human consumption, a 

ty which has been explored only very tentatively so 
A very great deal remains to be done in the way of nu- 

ional‘and processing research, consumer education, and 

economics before the significance of this possibility 

2 properly assessed,”’ 














The six working committees were: Group A, production 

ealfor animal food; group B, production of fish meal 

an food;. group C, research and productive capacity 

in ustry; group D, increasing the demand for fish meal 

f imal food; group E, increasing demand for use as hu- 

i; group F, studies towards the stabilization of con- 
the international fish-meal market. 







SUCCESSFUL TESTS OF 
FISH MEAL IN FOOD 
FOR HUMANS: 

A note of optimism over the possibilities of refined fish 
meal or fish flour for human feeding was voiced on March 22, 
1961, at the International Meeting on Fish Meal by delegations 
from countries where mass human feeding of fish flour has 
been successful, 





The Moroccan delegate told the 27-nation meeting at the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) in Rome, that cam- 
paigns promoting the use of fish flour still needed to be de- 
veloped, 


“Our experiments with fish flour started two years ago,"’ 
Said the Moroccan delegate. ‘‘The results have been ex- 
tremely satisfying, the acceptability complete. We made the 
population realize that it is deficient in protein. During 1959- 
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1960, we doubled the human consumption of fish flour in Mo- 
rocco, We hope to increase it in 1961. Two plants now man- 
ufacture biscuits that contain 15-percent protein derived 
from fish flour. The Government, with the assistance of in- 
ternational organizations such as FAO, has undertaken a 
mass campaign to increase the demand for fish flour. Our 
Government recognizes that 40 percent of the population still 
suffers from malnutrition.’’ 


The Moroccan opinion was seconded by the representative 
from the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), whose 
organization also had been active in the Moroccan fish flour 
campaign. ‘‘I do not believe that adequate promotional cam- 
paigns have been made in countries where protein malnutri- 
tion exists,’’ said the UNICEF representative, ‘‘Experiments 
in the Union of South Africa and Sweden were done among a 
population that had a wide range of choice among other protein 
foods.’’ 
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In discussing the acceptability of fish flour, the Peruvian 
delegation, who described his country as the world’s largest 
producer of fish meal, said tests began two years ago in Peru. 
‘‘The fish flour was put into bread and was accepted very well 
by the children,’’ said the Peruvian delegate, ‘*The main dif- 
ficulty is to convince the population that this type of food is 
food for them to combat protein malnutrition, The introduc 
tion of fish flour into their diets would be of great help.’ 


The Swedish delegation reported that in Sweden the use of 
fish flour was still in the experimental stage. However, it had 
been used with success in rye bread and porridge. 


A United States delegate said that fish flour products had 
been offered in the United States and that the Government was 
testing the products and running feeding tests. Plans called 
for studies in the engineering processes needed to manufac~ 
ture fish flour products more cheaply. 


Discussing the production of fish meal, almost every coun~ 
try said its production could be greatly increased. The Nor- 
wegian delegation said its winter herring catch should rise a- 
gain in 1964 and so would its fish-meal production, The same 
was the case with Iceland. 


The Danish delegation reported that with a 10- to 20-per~ 
cent rise in the world price for fish meal, Danish production 
would increase again to 50,000-60,000 metric tons, The dele- 
gation said that it did expect such a price rise, 


‘*Small producers can only continue if prices are good,’’ 
said the French delegate. ‘‘French producers of fish meal 
have had to reduce the price. If fish is already cheap, as it 
is in France, we must find means of keeping the price up if 
we are to keep the industry growing. In France, the manu-~ 
facture of fish meal is not a primary industry.’ 


The Moroccan delegate said that 70 percent of fish proc~ 
essed within his country went into fish meal, ‘‘Morocco 
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could double its fish~meal production if financial resources 
were available,’’ he said. ‘‘The price now is set by the Gov~ 
ernment and is very low.’”’ 


‘‘Our resources are probably among the greatest of the 
world,’’ said the Peruvian delegate. ‘‘However, measures 
have been taken to produce only 3 million metric tons of fish 
for fish meal during this year in order to preserve these re~- 
sources, But studies are still under way on the resources to 
see what would be the best level of production, We are build- 
ing fishing boats up to the 200-ton capacity, Plants and var- 
ious operations have been modernized and we are improving 
the quality of the product.’’ 


A United States delegate, representing the second-largest 
producer of fish meal, said prices would still be a factor and 
would keep its production this year at last year’s level. How- 
ever, the delegate said the United States was capable of pro- 
ducing 15,000 tons of fish meal per hour if all its plants and 
boats were fully utilized. This meant production could be 
doubled if the economic situation warranted it. 


* KK K 


FISH MEAL MEETING 
CONFIDENT OF 
PRICE RECOVERY: 


A partial recovery in the world price for fish meal was 
declared an ‘‘absolute certainty’’ by an FAO consultant on 
fish~meal utilization, speaking at the International Meeting 
on Fish Meal in Rome on March 23. The visiting associate 
professor of the University of California told a committee 
concerned with increasing the demand for fish meal for hu- 
man food that the price rise in the past several months will 
continue, The price of fish meal, which had dropped from 
$130 a ton to $75 a ton, last October began to rise and cur- 
rently ranged from $100 to $105 a ton, ‘‘The fish~meal mar- 
ket has radically changed in competition with other high pro- 
tein feeds,’’ said the associate professor, ‘‘The premium 
which fish meal can expect to command over other high=pro- 
tein feeds will be a bit lower. But this does not mean that 
the price will be at all unfavorable to the industry, I think 
that some recovery of price is absolutely certain.’’ 





The professor went on to sketch some of the ‘‘completely 
unfortunate’’ conditions that had combined to depress the 
price of fish meal during the past several years. He named 
oceanographic factors affecting the supply of raw fish, a drop 
in hog and poultry production, a sudden increase in competi- 
tion from soyabean feeds, and additional production of fish 
meal by Peru. Some of these factors have been overcome, 
others are changing. The hog and poultry production is pick- 
ing up. The price of fish meal is going to rise within the next 
six to nine months. 


**With the great increase in supply last year, fish meal 
was being pushed into markets where it was already being 
used,’’ said the professor, ‘‘It then became valuable only 
for its crude protein. Now, supplies are being reallocated, 
new markets developed, Fish meal will come to be evalua- 
ted in the terms of its plus factors, such as sulphur-contain- 
ing amino acids, The general market situation has altered 
from what it was several years ago,”’ 


The professor's optimism was reflected by the adviser to 
the delegation from the Union of South Africa, whose country 
is the world’s second-largest exporter of fish meal. Although 
income from fish meal was 41.5 million less in 1959 in South 
Africa than in 1960, the adviser said that optimism prevails 
in the South African fish-meal industry. However, he pin- 
pointed continuity of supply as one of the main factors that 
lead to market stability. ‘‘We have had a policy of carrying 
stocks over a 12-months period,’’ he said, ‘‘where the aver- 
age producer only has supplies during the 6 to 7 months when 
he is actually producing, Unless exporting countries are pre- 
pared to carry stocks over 12 months, so they can give a rea- 
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sonable spread of supply, they cannot give consumers confi- 
dence that stocks will be available during all the year,”’ 


* KK OK OK 


MEETING DISCUSSES ROLE OF 
FISH MEAL IN ANIMAL FEED: 








The continued and expanded use of fish meal in feed for 
animals will depend on steps being taken by the fish-meal 
industry to standardize the quality, supply, and price of its 
product, the International Meeting on Fish Meal in Rome 
was told on March 22, 1961. A professor of the University 
of Maryland told a working group of the meeting that if these 
factors are ‘‘relatively constant,’’ and if better use is made 
by the industry of scientific and economic information about 
its product, ‘‘in most areas the use of fish products for ani- 
mal feeding can be increased,’’ 


The working committee, which was to report to a plenary 
session on March 23, was concerned with factors affecting 
the demand for fish meal in compounds of animal feed, De- 
spite a vastly increased supply in the past year, and a sharp 
drop in prices, fish meal had not regained its traditional 
place as the high=protein component of compound feeds, One 
reason advanced was that feed manufacturers had, in an ear- 
lier period of high fish~meal prices and short supply, con- 
verted to the use of synthetic amino acids, Improved technol- 
ogy and lower prices in the production of synthetics had made 
manufacturers reluctant to change back to fish meal, 


Other speakers pointed out that, with the assurance of con- 
stant supply of high-quality fish meal at a moderate price, 
feed manufacturers would adjust their mixtures to include 
more fish meai, While competition from other sources of pro- 
tein was held to be growing stronger, it was felt that fish meal 
was still a ‘‘good buy’’ in terms of its nutritive value, 
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MEETING ON ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF 
FISHERY REGULATIONS: 

The economic effects of fishery regula- 
tions, a field of study that is rapidly gaining 
international importance with the increasing 
size and range of fishing fleets and with the 
extensive exploitation of the high seas, will 
be further evaluated at a meeting of experts 
from June 12-17, 1961, at Ottawa, Canada, 





Sponsored by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), the meeting is the re- 
sult of four conferences, beginning in 1956, 
on the economic effects of regulations in 
selected fisheries. FAO member govern- 
ments and interested intergovernmental or- 
ganizations have been invited to send partic- 
ipants with expert knowledge in this field. 


The purpose of the meeting is to add to 
the theoretical knowledge of the economic 
management of fisheries and to improve the 
value of regulation as a means towards at- 
taining basic objectives of fishery policy. 
Until recently, attention was focussed pri- 
marily on regulating fishery resources as a 
means of protecting these resources and to 
maintain a steady yield. Just before the Sec- 
ond World War, it was pointed out that a rate 
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of fishing that produces maximum steady 
yield may not necessarily be the most eco- 
nomical one. 


The effects of regulation on the incomes 
of those whose livelihood depends on the ex- 
ploitation of fishery resources, is of utmost 
importance, For example, on certain fishing 
grounds, cost factors may be too high for the 
economic exploitation of the fishery by a 
great number of fishermen. In such cases, 
it might be necessary to give consideration 
to alternate measures, such as the exploita- 
tion of these grounds by only a limited num=- 
ber of fishermen so that each could derive 
a greater income from the fishery. 


The problem of determining and ensuring 
an economic level of fishing intensity is rath- 
er complex, since it requires not only an 
evaluation of biological and economic factors 
but also agreement among nations as to the 
best exploitation of fish stocks that are often 
property common to all. 


Regulations have been closely examined 
from a theoretical and economic standpoint 
ina working paper, '' The Economics of Reg- 
ulating Fisheries,'' prepared by Anthony 
Scott of the University of British Columbia 
(Canada) for the meeting. "The criterion 
against which methods of regulations and 
their results are assessed is that of the ef- 
ficiency of the whole economy, in which the 
fishery is just one industry," the paper points 
ut. "It should be asked of each fishery 
regulation whether it assists or retards ef- 
forts to make the best joint use of manpow- 
er, capital, and natural resources." 


Using this criterion, the meeting would 
examine and evaluate the economic effects 
of the different types of fishery regulations 

» (e.g. closed areas, closed seasons and 
quotas, limitations on technology, gear and 
entry) as applied in selected fisheries. 


Numerous agreements among countries * 
interested in the protection and exploitation 
of certain fishery resources are now in 
force. The meeting is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for discussion on experience gained 
in the Northwest Atlantic lobster and the 
Northeast Pacific halibut industries, the 
South African pilchard industry, the whaling 
industry, and the Japanese trawl fishery. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL CONFERENCE: 

The Intergovernmental Conference on 
Oceanographic Research, convened by 
UNESCO, met in Copenhagen, Denmark, July 
11-16, 1960. The Conference adopted reso- 
lutions for the General Conference of UNESCO 
in November 1960, concerned with: (a) the 
establishment within the framework of that a- 
gency ofan International Oceanographic Com- 
mission made up of representatives of nations 
willing to participate in oceanographic pro- 
grams which require concerted action by the 
nations; (b) the assistance and strengthening 
of national and regional research training 
institutions, especially in relation to the In- 
ternational Indian Ocean Expedition; (c) the 
study of the feasibility and advisability of op- 
eration by UNESCO of an international re- 
search and training vessel (which study should 
be undertaken by the Intergovernmental Oce- 
anographic Commission) and the necessary 
steps taken to start such an operation if rec- 
ommended by the Commission. 





In November 1960 the UNESCO Council 
authorized establishment of an Office of Oce- 
anography as a part of UNESCO, At thesame 
time, it set up an Intergovernmental Oceano- 
graphic Commission, (Pacific Science Asso- 
ciation Information Bulletin, January 1961.) 








WHALING 


PRICE HIGHER FOR 1960/61 SEASON 
ANTARCTIC WHALE OIL: 

The International Association of Whaling 
Companies reports that about 220,000 tons of 
whale oil of the 1960/61 season have been 
sold by the British, Dutch, Japanese, and 
Norwegian whaling companies. About 190,000 
tons have been bought by a large Britishfirm 
and about 30,000 tons by the three Norwegian 
hardening plants. In addition, the British 
firrn has purchased 10,000 tons of whale oil 
from the stocks held by the British Ministry 
of Food. The price for the entire quantity is 
reported to be £73 10s. (US$205.80) a long 
ton or £1 ($2.80) more than the price for oil 
produced in the 1959/60 season, It is also 
reported the entire Norwegian production of 
10,500 tons of sperm oil has been sold, 





Although the Norwegian expeditions plan- 
ned to continue operations until April 7, the 
weather in the Antarctic was reported to be 








very unfavorable and it was uncertain wheth- 
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er the Norwegian expeditions would reach the 
quota of 5,800 blue-whale units. United 
States Embassy, Oslo, March 24, 1961.) 





Angola 


SUBSIDY ON FISH MEAL 
EXPORTS ENDED: 

With the close of 1960, the Angolan Insti- 
tute of Fishing Industries ceased granting 
subsidies to exporters of fish meal. The 
funds provided for this purpose were suffici- 
ent only for the period July 1 to December 
31, 1960; the authority governing this ex- 
pired and was not renewed. The subsidy has 
been withdrawn because of the need for the 
Government to economize and divert money 
to more important projects and because the 
world market price for machine-dried fish 
meal has risen to about $85 per metric ton. 
That figure roughly approximates the costs 





i= 


of production of many Angolan producers, ac- 


cording to the Fishing Institute. (United 
States Consulate, Luanda, February 24, 1961) 


SHRIMP LANDINGS FROM THE 
RAWSON AREA POOR: 


Argentina 


According to the January 4, 1961, issue of 
5 . 











the Argentine newspaper La Pren Ove! 
half of the 40 fishing vessels that sailed to 


the shrimp grounds near Rawson, Province 
of Chubut, returned to northern waters be- 
cause of a scarcity of shrimp this season, 
Returning fishermen attribute the scarcity 
to the large catches of the past five years 
which supposedly included young and breed- 
ing shrimp. 


Last year also was an extremely poor 
year for the Argentine shrimp industry. 
However, the fishermen's explanation that 
overfishing is creating the scarcities is not 
substantiated by scientific investigators. 
There is no satisfactory answer for the fluc- 
tuations in the shrimp fishery in the Rawson 
area, A poor catch in 1961 will seriously 
affect those firms which were organized in 
the past four years to export shrimp to the 
United States. (United States Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, January 4, 1961.) 
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Australia 
SHRIMP INDUSTRY: 


There was a sharp decrease in the amount of Australian 
shrimp exports, particularly to the United States in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. Total exports, which had 
risen to more than 427,000 pounds in 1958/59, dropped to 
only 209,795 pounds in 1959/60 and are estimated to be 
running at an annual rate of under 200,000 pounds this 
fiscal year, July1, 1960-June 30, 1961. Even more marked 
has been the decrease in exports to the United States (in- 
cluding Hawaii) which fell from 385,932 pounds (90 percent 
of total shrimp exports) in 1958/59 to 35,330 pounds in 
1959/60 (only 27 percent of total shrimp exports). Exports 
to the United States for 1960/61 are estimated to be about 
26,000 pounds, 
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Table 1- Australian Shrimp Export by Country 
of Destination, 1959/60 and 1960/61 
| 1960/61 1959/60 
July 1-June 30 
Dest t | OD 
| Green Cooked Green | Cooked 
| Shrimp | Shrimp Shrimp | Shrimp 
a t oS Venresomh aoe 1 
aleeovee we (Lbs.)... 
T ted 6,000 ~ 6,640 ° 
If : 20,00 10,00( 28,690 15,199 
Ne ; 2 Area 100,00 25,000 6,67€ 25,622 
New Cale 2 2,000 23,00 1,627 23,005 
I ew 
H 1,000 11,¢ 788 11,292 
Other 10( 20 60 196 
- —_+-----—— —_--------— +---_- = wodipmienena 
uae. 129,100 9, 2( | 134,481 | 75,314 








The Australian Fisheries Division can offer no explana- 
ion for the sharp reduction in shrimp exports to the United 
1ich has taken place in spite of the considerable 
tal heads~on landings from over 6.7 million pounds 
3 million pounds in 1959/60. Officials are 
speculate that a rapid increase in the catch and 

y of large banana shrimp has attracted Australian 
* attention, and domestic demand and prices for all 
kinds of shrimp have risen as a consequence. Coupled with 
this is the fact that consumer demand for shrimp in nearby 
New Guine as also risen sharply. With local demand ap~ 
parently ciently high to support profitable prices, fisher 
ned away from the distant United States markets 
1learby markets, 



















The main shrimp fishing grounds are located on the east 
‘ stralia between Nowra in New South Wales and 
Yeppoon in Queensland. Shrimp fishing is not carried out 
along the entire length of this coastline, but is concentrated 
around ports such as Nowra, Newcastle, Maclean, and Evans 
Head in New South Wales, and Southport, Moreton Bay, Tin 
Can Bay, Bundaberg, Gladstone, and Yeppoon in Queensland, 
Over 90 percent of the Australian shrimp landings come 
from that area. The remainder comes from Southern New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia. 








Shrimp‘are available from the above areas, which run 
from tropical to temperate zones, over most months of the 
year. In Queensland, banana shrimp (Penaeus merguiensis) 
are obtained in Hervey Bay and off Yeppoon from May to 
August. King shrimp (Penaeus plebejus) are taken off 
Fraser Island from July to September and off Moreton Island 
from November to February. In New South Wales school 
shrimp (Metapenaeus macleayi) and king shrimp are taken 


during the December~-April period. 





Although there are 5 plants in New South Wales and 8 
in Queensland registered to process shrimp by freezing for 
export, they do not all export their production, One firm in 
New South Wales, which is registered to can shrimp for ex~ 
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port, has packed less than 20,000 pounds to date, all of which 
have been sold on the Australian market. There is very little 
trend towards mechanization in the existing plants. In most 
plants, sorting, peeling, and heading, etc, are carried out by 
female labor. Only one plant uses automatic grading ma~- 
chines; there are no peeling machines in Australia. 


Most vessels built for Australian fisheries are designed 
so that with slight modifications they can be used in other 
fisheries, Therefore, there is no specific shrimp fleet as 
id there is no specific construction program for 
vessels, All existing shrimp fishing vessels are 
y Australians or Australian companies. 


suc 









There are at present no export controls, subsidies, or 
xes levied on shrimp exports by the Australian Government, 
The wages paid to employees in Australian processing plants 






(1) Full-time employees receive the basic wage plus a | 
margin for skill. The basic wage in New South Wales and 


£14 14s, (US$ 33.36) and £13 16s, ($31.32) per 
ctively, The margins range up to approximately 
($3.40) per week, (2) Employees on piece work who 


nerally females, are paid on the quantity handled, 






















recent data available (1957) for Queensland is: | 
grading 1d. (0.9 U.S, cent) a pound; heading and grading 1.5d. | 
l ts) a pound to 2d, (1.8 cents) a pound, layer packing } 
» 2d. (1.8 cent) a pound according to grade, | 
r the number of shrimp per pound the higher the | 
to th in all cases 
n one month 
y 
2 e az $s income, 
wever, as the engage in 
s is > income fron 
I 2 ic operation of 
se 
ex} ator} n wling in waters adja- 
rtherr astline Australia there 2 good 
the Australian shrimp catch will be increased. 
istralia probably include the banana, tiger, and 
zy shrimp (Penaei sulcatus), which are suit- 
st countries. 
which is expected to be found in com- 
} ities in the tropics has already been exported 
nited States where it is white’ 







classified as a “' 
The western king s may be suitable for export 
rimp, (United States 
30, 1960.) 


CANNED FISH IMPORT STATUS 
CHANGED FROM QUOTA TO 
REPLACEMENT BASIS: 

\ll Australian canned fish imports were 
transferred on January 1 from a quota toa 


‘eplacement basis. 





Norms will be established on the basis of 
twice the value of Category A quotas held by 
importers at December 31, 1960. The value 
of outstanding licenses will be taken into ac- 
count in calculating the amounts initially 
available under norms, The replacement 
System enables licenses to be granted to 
new importers. 
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The application, last April, by the Fish 
Canners' Association of Australia for a Tar- 
iff Board hearing on canned fish has been 
granted. The Association will ask for in- 
creased import duties. 


The Board will report whether assistance 
should be given to the Australian fish-canning 
industry; if so, what assistance; and, if as- 
sistance should be given by Customs tariff, 
what the rates of duty should be. (Australian 
Fisheries Newsletter, February 1961.) 
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TUNA LANDINGS IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES SET NEW RECORD: 

The 1960/61 tuna season in New South 
Wales, which began badly with some weeks 
of unfavorable weather, by January 10 had 
produced record landings of 2,250 short tons, 
The fish were delivered to the cannery at 
Eden. It was also the first time the Edende- 
liveries had topped the 2,000-ton mark, 





Between December 15 (when it seemed 
that the season was tapering off) and January 
10, the cannery received 300 tons of tuna. 
On January 12 some boats were still out look- 
ing for more fish, 


To the Eden deliveries of 2,250 tons must 
be added tuna taken to South Australia by re- 
frigerated trucks and fishing boats, the minor 
normal buying by a Sydney cannery, and some 
tuna used for other purposes. But even at 
2,250 tons, the 1960/61 New South Wales tuna 
catch is well above the previous record of 
1,964 tons in 1959/60. 


The tuna were taken this year in bursts, 
which sometimes overtaxed the Eden freezer. 
The cannery notified the Tuna Boat Owners' 
Association of Australia daily of the quantity 
of fish it could handle. 


In 1953/54, the New South Wales tuna catch 
first reached the substantial total of 526 short 
tons. 


New South Wales tuna landings, in short 
tons, 1953/54-1960/61 were as follows: 
1960/61// 2,250; 1959/60, 1,964; 1958/59, 
1,945; 1957/58, 965; 1956/57, 841; 1955/56, 
327; 1954/55, 460; and 1953/54, 526. (Aus- 
tralian Fisheries Newsletter, February 1961) 
1/To January 10, 1961. 
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Austria 


FISH MEAL MARKET: 

Austria, an inland country, has no marine 
fishing industry and no domestic production 
of fish meal, The quantity of fish meal con- 
sumed is equal to the quantity imported. 





Consumption of fish meal is insignificant 
when considering that approximately 1.3 mil- 
lion metric tons of grains plus large quanti- 
ties of hay and other feeds are fed to live- 
stock annually, and that only about 12,800 
metric tons of fish meal were imported in 
1959, 


Imports of fish meal and fish waste unfit 
for human consumption (tariff #23.01-B) are 
duty-free and liberalized from both the dol- 
lar and European areas, Imports are ef- 
fected by importers and wholesalers of feed- 
stuffs and a few large 
feeds. 


producers of mixed 


The most important countries of origin of 
Austrian fish meal imports are Angola, Nor- 
way, and Peru, which supply about 90 per- 
cent of the imports. 














~ Austria's Imports of Fish Meal, 1959 ae 
| Country of Origin | Quantity | Value __ 4 
Metric | AS 3 US$ 
Tons | 1,000 1,000 | 
West Germany .... . A 105 | 479 * 8 | 
Italy La Sega 33 142 | 5 | 
Belgium-Luxembourg ..... 352 1,465 56 | 
nn soe @ Ole s 40 176 7 | 
OS a ee 35 177 7 
Netherlands .... eucmiaee 80 | 329 | 13 | 
ED 6G & roecvcel Mptee- | 18,200 509 | 
Portugal . awd oe on 340 | 1,328 51 | 
Switzerland ; a aw — 2 | i 38 1 4 
Te ee ee ee ee 94 | 417 16 | 
Ee Aa ae | 6,457 | 26,625 | 1,024 | 
South African Union ...... | 50 | 264 | 10 | 
United States........ Se. 21 | 1 | 
Argentina. . 47 175 7 
ee ass hs | 2,279 | 8,905 343 | 
ustralia . AST e ek agit 22 | 
total _. 4.5. .-+.2+---/) 12,823 | 54,340 | 2,090 | 








Practically all of the imported fish meal 
is used for the production of mixed feeds. 


Prices range from 2,600 to 3,800 schil- 
lings a metric ton (US$100,.00-146.15 a met- 
ric ton) free on Austrian border, according 
to country of origin, quality, protein content, 
and world market fluctuations, 
Consulate, Vienna, February 20, 1961.) 
Note: US$1.00 equals about 26.0 Austrian schillings, 
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Belgium 


FISH-MEAL PRICES, MARCH 1961: 
Belgium fish-meal prices early in March 
1961 were about unchanged for domestic fish 
meals but slightly higher than a month earlier 
for imported fish meals. Imported Meal: 65 
percent protein, US$80.60 per metric ton or a- 
bout $73.12 a short ton, c.&f, Antwerp (80-90 
percent digestible). Domestic Whole Meal 
(fish solubles added): 62 percent protein 
$99.20 a metric ton or about $90.00 a short 
| ton f.o.b, plant (93-94 percent digestible), 
Domestic Regular Meal: 50-55 percent pro- 
tein, $69,50-76.45 a metric ton or about 
$63.05-69.36 a short ton f.o.b. plant (about 
90 percent digestible). (United States Con- 
| sulate, Antwerp, March 6, 1961.) 








British North Borneo 


SHRIMP RESOURCES OFF 
NORTH BORNEO SURVEYED: 

The Kagawa Prefecture Overseas Fisher- 
Co. in Shikoku has sent four vesseis-- 
the Kagawa Maru No, 1, 215 tons, and Kagawa 
Maru No, 2, 75 tons, and two trawlers of the 
40-ton class from Takamatsu, Kagawa Pre- 
fecture, to Sandakan (located in the northeast- 

ern section of British North Borneo on the 
Sulu Sea), to explore the shrimp-fishing poten- 
tial in that area. 





ies 





The contract on the fishing vessels can be 
renewed at the end of three months, but wheth- 
er or not a joint company may be established 

| depends upon the results of the exploratory 
fishing. Besides the Kagawa Prefecture firm, 
two other Japanese fishery firms are also 
participating in the enterprise; (The Suisan 
| Tsushin, January 7, 1961.) 


SHRIMP FISHERY OF STATE 
OF BRUNEI UNDEVELOPED: 

According to a statement by the Govern- 
ment of the British North Borneo's State of 
Brunei, there is no organized shrimp indus- 

| try in Brunei, 





(United States | 


hrimp are usually caught near the shore, 
| The fishermen wade into the water, at times 
shoulder high, each one pushing a net in front 
of him. Little or no shrimp fishing is done 
from boats. Therefore, the catch at times is 
considerable and at other times negligible. 
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British North Borneo (Contd.): 


Catches are seasonal and depend on lo- 
calities. It is said that large catches are ob- 
tained in Brunei Bay during one short period 
inthe year, usually about February. From 
the open seas the shrimp come inshore in 
large numbers, perhaps once every one or 


two months. 


Shrimp fishing is a village industry. 
There are no freezing, canning, or other 
ylants in Brunei. The catch is normally 

de into paste (Belachan) or dried. Such 
processing is done by the fisherman and his 
family, A small portion of the catch is sold 
fresh in the local market. 


7" 


No statistics are available for the total 
landings of shrimp, which are made 
poftwo varieties. The smaller andmore a- 
ndant variety is known locally as 'bubok buy- 


a . . e ° 
The larger, averaging about 15 inches in 

1 1 "! 

ngth, is locally known as ‘bubok tambak. 

There is no export of shrimp or shrimp 


lucts from Brunei. The catch is insuf- 

ient to meet local demand and all shrimp 
fishing is a family-type venture, 
possibility of expanding the industry 
t on the discovery ol 
inds. However, little or nothing is 
3; aspect and considerable re- 
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Canada 


BRITISH COLUMBIA DOGFISH 
LIVER LANDINGS AS OF MARCH 15: 

The dogfish liver landings in British 
Columbia under the Government Subsidy 
Program as of March 29, 1961, totaled 
910,711 pounds and the subsidy paid for the 
livers amounted to C$109,285. 








further fish- | 


The subsidy on British Columbia dogfish 
| livers was raised from 10 cents to 12 cents 
| a pound in October 1960, The Canadian Gov- 

ernment voted C$150,000 for special pay- 
ment on dogfish livers, for the season end- 
| ing March 31, 1961. This represents a 12 
cents subsidy on 1,250,000 pounds of dogfish 
| livers. 


In the 1959/60 season, which started in 

| mid-August 1959 and ended on March 31, 

| 1960, a total of 1,500,000 pounds of livers 

| were taken under the subsidy plan. The Gov- 

| ernment spent $150,000 at 10 cents a pound, 
Although $250,000 was available for the sub- 
sidy in 1959/60, not enough dogfish were 

| caught to use all of that amount. (Western 

| Fisheries, October 1960.) 


3RITISH COLUMBIA HERRING LANDINGS 
AND PRODUCTS, 1955/56-1960/61: 

Herring landings in British Columbia dur- 
ing the 1960/61 season amounted to 171,941 







































































s rould be required before a substan- | short tons as compared with 185,153 tons 
expansion could be attempted. (United | landed in the 1959/60 season, Fishing activ- 
S s Consulate, Singapore, February 14, | ities in both the 1960/61 and 1959/60 seasons 
1961.) were curtailed somewhat due to market con- 
e State of Brunei is west of the San Dakar area where ditions for fish meal and disputes over ex~ 
th mese are surveying the shrimp resources of the SuluSea vessel prices. The yield of herring oil in 
a 
4 
- a " “s - ___ British Columbia Herring Landings and Products, 1960/61 Season with Comparisons 
ois Wilts | unit |March 18, | March 12, | March 14, | March 45, March 16, March 10, 
ese SN | __1959 | _19584 1957 1956 
N = Tons 47,088 23, 239 10,980 11,286 31,004 11,055 
a " 43,505 | 10,919 40, 628 14,965 36,213 50,084 
oes 1 charlotte Se: ee CY 2,896 | _3,121 | _23,058 | _13,774 29, 089 92, 637 
District No. 3: 
Lower East Coast . . .| | 31,309 55, 582 51,648 | 18, 284 43, 389 48,978 
dle East Coast . .| | 10,023 | 20,014 10,183 | 9,932 20,001 30, 156 
East Coast 2,978 | 10,005 15,015 | 3, 470 15,045 951 
Tee " | _34,142 | 62,273 78,122 | 12,624 5,202 19,535 
a ae w_| 171,941 185, 153 229,634 | 84, 335 179,943 253, 396 
Produced: y 
‘i | " 1,619 848 1,046 2 1, 116 1,175 
ms wogs se ya " 31,014 34,492 | 42, 307 14, 886 32,555 47,314 
Oil a gece wre ch . | Imp. gals. {2,956,948 4,585, 307 4,545, 845 1,900,775 3,452, 762 4, 391, 230 
_Canned , Be . | 48-Ib cases 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ 
\1/Limited Operations. 
2/Less than three companies reporting. 
Source: Canadian Department of Fisheries (Pacific Area), Vancouver, B. C. 
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Canada (Contd.): 


1960/61 was the lowest per-ton of raw her- 
ring in the past six years. 


NEW BRUNSWICK FISH-MEAL 
PRICES, MID-MARCH 1961: 

Fish-meal prices (60 percent protein) 
quoted by New Brunswick, Canada, producers 
in mid-March this year were C$87-90 ashort 
ton (C$1.45-1.50 a protein unit), up about 
C$6.00 a ton from the prices of mid-Febru- 
ary 1961, Prices in February were C$81-84 
a short ton (C$1.35-1.40 a protein unit) for 
both domestic and export sales. (United 
States Consulate, Saint John, N.B., Marchl14, 
1961.) 








Ceylon 


MOTORIZATION OF PRIMITIVE CRAFT 
RAISES FISHERMEN'S CATCH: 

~ In 1951, the Government of Cey 

cided to start ing fishing boats 
using the advice of Food and Agriculturs 


Organization (FAO) experts and utilizin 


lon de- 


mechaniz 





boat designs first developed by FAO naval 
architects in India for Indian fishing vessels. 
Many hundreds of existing boats were mech- 
anized. TI l 19958, an ambitious plan 
called fo »,U0 r nized boats to be built 
within the next 10 years. An FAO nav ir- 
chitect was requested and a Finnish expert 
in the mass pr uct I | its, engines 

and tools was sent to Ceylon, 

The F'innis ¢ ert T lied the Ce nese 
methods of boat building and the purpose for 
which the boats were needed. Then he de- 
signed a boat whic! ntroduced man m- 
provements anda 1S 1n 1deq among tne OUU 
mechanized boats built in Ceylon during 1959 
and 196( 

But the Finnish expert's most interesting 
work began when he proved that even the 
most primitive rafts (the teppans or sailing 


raits) cou 
motors 
catch by almost 600 percent and their in- 


come by 300 percent. 


d be mechanized with outboard 


boosting the Ceylonese fishermen's 


(The teppans are shal- 


low craft built of 


gether.) 


several logs lashed to- 
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He put 5-hp. outboards on big teppans and 
recorded the results. Without the engines, 
the boats averaged a catch of 358 pounds of 
fish monthly valued at 185 rupees (US$38,94), 





— a 


vty Behn sgh 


Teppans or catamarans--fishing craft built of several pieces of 
wood put together very simply and a sail--are the type of craft 
used by many Ceylonese fishermen 

With the engines enabling the teppans to reach 

> distant and deeper fishing grounds, the 

mechanized rafts averaged 2,435 pounds of 
fish monthly, a catch valued at 1,462 rupees 

($307.79). This 580-percent increase incatch 

was recorded in August 1960, which is con- 

sidered a bad fishing month. 


'There is a difference between mecha- 
nizing a designing it for an engine plus 
net-handling gear, and motorizing a boat by 
the use of an outboard motor,'' said the Fin- 
nish expert. He added, ''some 2,500 of the 
7,500 large 30-foot teppans used in northern 
Ceylon could be motorized. We should try 
to use the local craft, with its many advan- 
tages such as shallow draft and no need of 
harbor facilities as much as possible, espe- 
cially until the other mechanized boats and 
harbors are built.’ 


boat 


The Finnish expert, who has returned to 
Ceylon to work with the mechanization pro- 
gram there until the end of 1962, plans to 
start experimenting with motorizing the 
small 16-foot teppans used in southern Ceylon 
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Ceylon (Contd.): 


to see if the outboard motors will bring as 
good results as they did on the larger tep- 
pans in northern Ceylon, 


The need for fish in Ceylon is obvious, 
for although the island country has 90,000 
fishermen, it still has to import fish. The 
marketing and distribution system there 
needs to be streamlined, said the expert, for 
old-fashioned methods of marketing still 
keep the price of fish up. 


Chile 


EXPORTS OF FISH MEAL AND OIL, 

1960 AND JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1961: 

~ All exports of fish meal and oil during 

rst two months of 1961 by Chile orig- 
plants in Arica and 
operate with a 20-30 percent 
export price of fish meal ear- 
metric ton ($65,32- 
There has been an in- 
$10 a metric ton since the 





rn 


1isn meal 
l vhich 
idy. The 
March was$72-$75 a 
hort ton). 
b 


aAVvOUL 


This increase results from 


Peruvian meal, 


lirst OI tne year. 
¢ 


shortage of according to 





and Oil, 


———SES 


Average Price 













































i Stat 50, ¢ 63.22 | 57.35 
an , 64 123,850 | 75.19 | 68.21 
2 25 85.57 | 77.63] 
1 0.15 | 63.64} 
63 | 65.89] 
s meee 
82 .75 | 84,14] 
725 | 00 | 78.02] 
Tt , — _| 7,440 | 62,00 | 56,25) 
ro dAverages| 867 | 72,347 | 83.44 | 75.70] 
ports bial 
| 
| 
508. 1 65,462 | _128. 84 | 116.88 
100 13,500 | 135,00 Liz2.47 
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Chile y de la Camara de Santiago. Official ex- 
jures are published by the Central Bank of Chile. 


e 





Organo oficial de la Camara Central de 








The Central Bank of Chile has published 
revised statistics for the year 1960. These 
lata Showa substantial increase (from 26,433 


metr 
ier 


> tons valued at US$1,990,690 to 28,155 
tons valued at $2,011,600) in the exports of 


| 
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source, 





ish meal obtained earlier from the same 
The revised figures, which are still 


preliminary, are as follows: 
























































Table 2 - Chilean Exports of Fish Meal and Oil, 1960 
Destination Quantity Value Average Price 
‘US$/ USY 
Metric US$ Metric aay 
Tons 1,000 Ton ‘on 
Fish Meal/; 
| United States ....| 19,025 1, 352.5 123.65 | 112.18 
Netherlands... .. | 3,141 | 213.0 67.82 | 61.53 
Germany ....- | 1@o. |. tsa 76.14} 69.07 
eee ae 1,467 | 88.7 60.47 | 54.86 
i rear 1,189 | 100.6 84.60 | 76.75 
ee 933. | 73.4 | 78.65) 71.35 
aera 739 | 57.4 | 77.66| 70.45 
ap ee 100 | 6.8 | 68.41] 62.06 
Great Britain ‘ 59 | 4.3 73.01 | 66.23 
| Bolivia ...... ' 23__| 2.3 | 99,57 | 90.33 
| Totals and Averages | 28,155 | 2,011.6 71.45 | 64,82 
| |Fish Oil2/: | 
| United Kingdom ..| 2,259 330.7 146,42 | 132.83 
Germany ..... ; 1,951 224.5 150.81 | 136.81 
| Norway .....-.--. 1,012 115.3 113.93 | 103.36 
| Denmark : 600 73.7 126.17 |114.46 
Netherlands ..... 150 18.5 123.09 |111.67 
aliwis : 55 asin a2 2 0.2 86.96 | 78.89 
Totals and Averages| 5,974 762.9 127.70 |115.85 
1/Revised preliminary data. 
2/Preliminary data. 
Source: Boletin de Embarques, Banco Central de Chile, De- 
partamento de Comercio Exterior Seccion Exportaciones, Feb- 
ruary 1961, 








In March the three modern fishing boats 
brought to Chile for experimental fishing 
under a U. S. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration contract moved to Iquique to fish 
for a fishing company in that port. Each 
trawler has about 70 tons capacity and is 
equipped with all the modern fishing aids. 
(United States Embassy in Santiago, March 7, 
1961.) 


Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1961 p. 49. 











FISHING FLEET RECONSTRUCTION 
AIDED BY FINNISH EXPERT: 

A Finnish boat-building expert who has 
been aiding the Ceylonese fishing industry 
under the auspices of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization was detailed to Chile for 
three months after the earthquakes and tidal 
waves struck that country in May 1960, to 
aid in rebuilding the southern Chilean fishing 
fleet. His task was to organize the building 
of 400 small fishing boats and build them bet- 
ter than before. 





A check of the southern Chilean shipyards 
showed that the builders were again building 
large rowboats, which are traditionally used 
for fishing and transportation among the is- 
lands of southern Chile, one of the largest 
archipelagos in the world. 
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Chile (Contd.): 


"These boats have room for passengers, 
but not for fishing,"" the Finnish expert 
stated. So he modified the boats by design- 
ing an 83-meter (27.9 feet) fishing boat, with 
a high bow and large open space to take in 
nets, 


However, still with the idea of proving 
what mechanization can do when coupled 
with traditional methods of fishing, even us- 
ing something as unlikely as a rowboat, the 
expert recommended that 30 two-man row- 
boats be equipped with outboard engines and 
nylon nets and that the results be recorded. 


"I estimate that the catch nearly will 
double with one nylon net,"' said the Finnish 
expert. ''The catch will more than double 
when a 5-hp. engine is added and it will go 
up 7 times when three nylon nets and a 10- 
hp. engine are used. The outboards will en- 


able the rowboats to get to better and farther | 


fishing grounds," he added. 





Denmark 


FISH MEAL AND SOLUBLES PRICES, 
FEB, 26-MAR, 4, 1961: 

Export prices for Danish herring meal 
were being quoted at 725-790 Danish kroner 
per metric ton (US$95.37-103.92 a short ton) 
f.o.b. Esbjerg, during the week of February 
26-March 4, 1961. One large shipment of 
fish meal to Poland brought 895 kroner a 
ton ($117.74 a short ton), 





There were no export sales of fish solu- 
bles during the week ending March 4, 1961, 
but during the preceding week a substantial 
shipment was made to West Germany at an 
export price of 520 kroner per ton ($68.40 a 
short ton). (United States Embassy, Copen- 
hagen, March 20, 1961.) 
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France 


FISH MEAL AND OIL PRICES, 
DECEMBER 1960: 





Average fish meal and oil prices re- 
ported for December 1960 by the head of 
the French Fish Meal Manuafacturers Asso- 
ciation were as follows: 
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Protein NF/Metric}| US$/Short 
Content 09 Ton Ton 
Fish Meal: 
French fish meal1/ 55 450 82.81 
" " " " 60 500 92.01 
" " " " 65 600 110 4} | 
Peruvian fish meal2/ 60-65 520 95.69 
Angola fish meal2/ 65 550-570 |101.21-10488 | 
INorwegian herring meal 73 730 134, 33 
Fatty Acid] NF/Metric| US$/Sho 
Content $4 Ton Ton 
Fish Oil: 
French oil (herring, dark) 10 550 101.21 
" sd ° light) 5-6 600 110.41 
11/Ex~-plant loaded aboard car or truck, 15 metric tons minimum 





2/Loaded aboard carFrench port, customs paid, 15 metric tons 
minimum. 





Note: Values converted at rate of 4.93 new francs equal US$1, 





(United States Embassy, Paris, January 16, 
1961.) 
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German Federal Republic 


REPORT ON WORLD- 
WIDE FISH MEAL 
PRODUCTION AND DEMAND: 





A study of world-wide fish-meal production and demand 
has been made by the head of the Fisheries Section of the 
West German Food Ministry. The study was prompted by 
the fact that West Germany is the second largest consumer 
of fish meal in the world and that recent developments in the 
world market for fish meal have had a detrimental impact on 
the West German fishing trade. 


After reviewing in his study the significance of fish meal 
for feeding purposes and of fish flour for human consumption, 
as well as postwar production developments, the head of the 
Fisheries Section arrived at the conclusion that until 1959 the 
world supply of fish meal was about 100,000-200,000 metric 
tons a year short of demand, In his opinion, this shortage 
was responsible for the relatively high fish~meal prices which 
prevailed until 1959. In spite of the upswing in world produc- 
tion of fish meal, caused primarily by expanded production in 
Peru beginning in 1959, he believes it is doubtful that there is 
actually an oversupply of fish meal in the world market. He 
attributes the slump in fish-meal prices which began in early 
1960 primarily to ruinous competition among Peruvian ex- 
porters, and he believes that increasing demand will probably 
cause fish~meal prices to rise again in 1961, although not to 
preslump levels, 


In his analysis of future developments, the head of the 
Fisheries Section states his belief that world fish-meal pro- 
duction will continue to rise, not only because countries with 
highly developed fisheries will increase the utilization of fish 
offal for reduction purposes, but primarily because develop- 
ing countries with plans for expanding their fisheries will find 
fish~meal production the easiest way of utilizing their catches. 
He belieyes that demand for fish meal will increase also, but 
that fish meal will have to meet competition from vegetable~ 
protein feeds (for instance, soya meal), enriched by synthet- 
ic amino acids and vitamin concentrates, He states that price 
will determine the future sales of fish meal, and quotes ex- 
perts as saying that fish meal, delivered c.i.f. European sea~ 
port, will probably find a price ceiling of about $100-110 per 
metric ton, 


In his opinion, fish-meal producers should make special 
efforts to open up new markets for fish meal (for instance, 
in Spain, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Israel) and that the pro- 
duction of fish flour should receive more attention, The Ger~ 
man official is finally of the opinion that the more advanced 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): 


fishery nations, particularly those in Europe, will have to a- 
dapt themselves to future developments by utilizing their fish 
catches primarily for human consumption and by restricting 

fish meal production to the processing of fish offal and what- 
ever landings cannot readily be absorbed by the market, 


In advancing the opinion that the catching of fish sole'y for 
reduction purposes will eventually cease to be a profitable 
business for the more advanced fishery countries, particular- 
ly those in Europe, the West German expert apparently be- 
lieves that the more developed countries cannot compete in 
this field with the developing countries. 


Despite the difficulties which prompted this study, West 
Germany has so far not taken any measures to cope with the 
problems which have arisen for its fishery trade and its fish- 
meal industry as a result of the price slump following the ex- 

m of Peruvian fish-meal production, Although only re- 
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Guatemala 


JAPANESE-GUATEMALAN 
SHRIMP FISHERY PLANNED: 

Preparations were being made in mid- 
February 1961 for two Japanese companies 
to establish a joint Japanese-Guatemalan firm 
to fish for shrimp off Central America, Ex- 
perimental operations by a Guatemalan fish- 
ery company beginning December 1960 proved 
extremely satisfactory. Using 10 fishing boats 
of the 50-ton class (chartered Panamanian 
vessels), the shrimp catch was some 80 tons 
per month, several times as much as the yield 
of shrimp fishing in the East China Sea area. 





















































6 y the West German Deep-Sea Trawlers Association again 
‘ requested the Government to introduce an import levy for fish : . : 
meal to operate in the same manner as the levy for grain, the The experimental operation was carried 
G an Federal Government, according to “fo eg has out under Japan's technical guidance and in- 
layed action because i wanted to negotiate fit witn Fer | vestment, and the fishing ground at its near- 
armers against raising the price of fish meal. (United States est point is 5-6 miles offshore where water 
nsulate, Bremen, March 3, 1961.) is only about 10 meters deep. The cost of 
the operation is small. For the present, there 
beN is only a small cold-storage plant at Cham- 
perico, and its capacity is not large enough 
FISH MEAL PRICES, to take care of landings which have been far 
MARCH 10, 1961: beyond expectation, 
Prices reported at Hamburg Commodity 
Exchange as of March10, 1961, forfish meal The new joint Japanese-Guatemalan fish- 
delivered ex-Hamburg warehouse, orc. &f, ery company is expected to be established in 
West German sea port (See table). April-May 1961 with a capital of $1 million 
(49 percent supplied by Japanese and 51 per- 
Fish meal prices on the Hamburg ex- cent by Guatemalan interests), Landings of 
| thange on March 10, 1961, were somewhat 300 tons a month, using some 30 fishing 
, wer for both domestic and imported fish vessels, or 3,500 tons per year are plan- 
e 
. Type of Fish Meal Protein Content (%) Delivery DM/Metric Ton US$/Short Ton 
; German fish meal....... 50-55 Mar.-May 1961 465 105,46 
SB ieae ein't 60-65 7? ra = 480 108.86 
ae " "std, brands ___ 60-65 March 1961 572,50 129,84 
Peruvian fish meal ...... prompt 435-440 98,66-99,79 
| Ss NE ae 5. ye . Apr.-June 1961 455 103,19 
| Angola fish meal, ....+.- _____| prompt/Apr, 1961 535 121,34 
| Icelandic herring meal ... Aug,.-Oct, 1961 595 134,95 
Icelandic cod meal,... .. ; Oo. -~F——SsSE Marr, 1961 605 137.21 
Danish herring meal .... | 70-75 Apr.-June 1961 605 137.21 
| Note: Values converted at rate of 4,00 deutsche marks equal US$1, 
4 neal onprompt delivery, but trended higher ned, (The Suisan Tsushin, February 18, 
on futures. (United States Consulate, Bre- 1961.) 
men, March 13, 1961.) Note: Champerico is on the Pacific Coast of Guatemala where 
=e shrimp fishing is good year-round. 
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Iceland 


FISHING INDUSTRY LABOR 
DISPUTE SETTLED EXCEPT 
FOR WESTMAN ISLANDS: 

The fishermen's unions at Reykjavik, 
Hafnarfjordur, and Akranes reached agree- 
ment with the motorboat owners on February 
19, 1961, regarding wage and share terms 
which cover primarily the inshore spring cod 
and haddock fisheries. The only remaining 
labor trouble as of February 23 in the indus- 
try was in the Westman Islands. The settle- 
ment conformed to the agreement reached 
January 24 as the result of countrywide bar- 
gaining, with a few minor adjustments cov- 
ering local conditions, 





Duringthe month-long labor dispute, many 
of the fishermen signed on vessels in other 
towns and the vessel owners in the Reykjavik, 
Hafnarfjordur, and Akranes areas were un- 
able to find sufficient crewmen. (United 
States Embassy, Reykjavik, February 23, 
1961.) 


GOVERNMENT RESOLUTION TO SETTLE 
FISHING LIMIT DISPUTE WITH BRITISH: 

On February 27, 1961, the Icelandic Gov- 
ernment submitted for Althing approval a 
resolution authorizing the Government to 
settle the dispute with the British over fish- 
ing limits. The four main points of the reso- 
lution are: 





(1) Britain recognizes immediately the 
12-mile fishery zone of Iceland. 


(2) Britain recognizes important changes 
in the base lines in four places around the 
country which extend the fishery zone by 
5,065 square kilometers. 


(3) British vessels will be permitted to 
fish within specific areas between the 6- and 
12-mile limits for a limited length of time 
each year during the next three years, 


(4) The Government of Iceland declares 
that it will continue to work for implemen- 
tation of the parliamentary resolution of 
May 5, 1959, regarding the extension of the 
fisheries jurisdiction around Iceland, and 


that any dispute on actions that may betaken | 


be referred to the International Court of 
Justice. (United States Embassy, Reykjavik, 
March 7, 1961.) 
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REGULATIONS ON TRAWLING 
WITHIN 12-MILE FISHING ZONE ISSUED: 
The Government of Iceland has issued new 
trawling regulations applicable both to for- 
eign and Icelandic vessels for the waters off 
Iceland, effective March 11, 1961. These 
regulations are complicated, but in essence, 
where British trawlers have gained advan- 
tages, Icelandic trawlers have been given at 
least comparable treatment. Trawling by 
vessels of all other nations must take place 
outside the 12-mile fishing limits. Changes 
in base lines, allowed by the British agree- 
ment, have pushed the 12-mile limits sea- 
ward, embracing an additional 5,065 square 
kilometers of fishing grounds, 





The Government instructed the Icelandic 
Coast Guard to deal leniently with non-Brit- 
ish vessels which might engage in trawling 
within the new protected area set up by the 
bilateral agreement between Iceland and 
Great Britain. The Coast Guard charged the 
British fishing vessel Othello of Hull with 
trawling within the protected area on March 
19, The vessel was brought to Reykjavik 
and fined the equivalent of over US$6,000, 
Its catch and fishing gear also were confis- 
cated. However, the trawler captain has ap- 
pealed the case to the Icelandic Supreme 
Court, the United States Embassy in Reykja- 
vik reported on March 24, 1961. 


le te ole teh 
k ve ok ke 


TRAWLER OWNERS CONTINUE 
AGREEMENT NOT TO LAND 
FRESH FISH IN BRITAIN: 

The Icelandic Trawler and Fishing Vessel 
Owners continued their voluntary agreement 
not to land fresh fish in British ports, de- 
spite the settlement on March 11, 1961, of 
the fisheries dispute with Great Britain with 
reference to Icelandic fishing limits. 





The Icelandic press reported that the Brit- 
ish Trawler Officers Association has threat- 
ened to go on strike if Icelandic vessels be- 
gan fresh fish landings. The Association had 
demanded that the British Government offer 
assurances that Iceland would not further ex- 
tend its fishing limits, states a March 24, 
1961, dispatch from the United States Embas- 
sy in Reykjavik. 
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Japan 


CONSTRUCTION OF 

TUNA VESSELS 

CONTINUE INCREASE: 
Japanese construction of pelagic tuna vessels continues 
ncrease and every shipyard has more orders than they 
handle. The two shipyards in Shimizu, Shizuoka Pre- 
ture, are building more than half of the tuna vessels be- 

ynstructed in Japan, 








In 1960 one of the shipyards in Shimizu constructed 28 
vessels (9,740 tons), of which 26 were tuna vessels. The 
shipyard built 39 vessels (12,450 tons), of which 26 
s) were tuna vessels, The construction of tuna 
by the two shipyards in 1960 was 60 percent great~- 
er than the 33 vessels (11,400 tons) built in 1959. These 
tuna vessels are of the 300- ton class, and the vessel own- 

s are located in Shizuoka Prefecture, including Yaizu 

maezaki, also in Ibaragi and Kanagawa Prefecture. 








The construction of tuna vessels after World War II be- 

in 1947 and 1948 to replace those that became 

r were sunk during the war. It was called the first 

ion boom of tuna vessels. The second boom oc- 

j and 1953 when the MacArthur Line was abol- 

i and building of larger fishing vessels became possible 

d a new law; and 10,000 tons to 18,000 tons of tuna ves~- 

sels were built in Japan, 


active 








e third boom arrived in 1956 with the development of 

ing grounds in the Indian Ocean in 1955, and larger 
ame the rule. The average vessel tonnage rose 
500 tons in 1956 when 18,000 tons 





ssels bec 


tons in 1953 to 


esent boom began in 1959, reflecting the favorable 

the industry in general and coincided with the 

f vessels constructed after the war. In that 

, a total of 76 tuna vessels (25,000 tons) were 
The development of fishing grounds in the Atlan- 

mon fishing and Antarctic whaling en- 

una vessel boom and the increase in the prices 
essel rights accelerated it. 





hree years have elapsed since the beginning of the last 
na~vessel building boom, and signs indicate that it will con- 
nless there is a business setback. 


far orders for more than 60 vessels have been received 
Shimizu shipyards this year, and conditions are such 
space is available for setting up another keel before 
How to handle orders that are expected 
of this year is said to be a problem for those 
ge of construction work at the shipyards. (Fisheries 
I mic News, March 4, 1961.) 


the year, 


balance 
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INDIAN OCEAN BLUEFIN 
TUNA FISHING POOR: 

Concern is being expressed over the un- 
expected poor fishing by Japanese tuna ves- 
Sels for Indian bluefin tuna in the Indian 
Ocean and in the waters off the Java coast 
and to the west of Australia. This fishery 
for Indian bluefin tuna, which is hi, hly 
prized on the Japanese market as "sashimi'' 
(raw fish cut in thin slices and flavored with 
Soy sauce), normally starts in October and 
extends to April of the following year. 





According to reports, poor fishing during 
the early part of the current season has com- 
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pelled many vessels to remain on the fishing 
grounds for longer periods, as long as 20 days, 
thereby compelling them to miss the profita- 
ble New Year's trade. Catches in late Novem- 
ber to mid-December are said to have aver- 
aged less than three metric tons a day, or a- 
bout half of what they were a year ago. 


Fishing picked up in late December, with 
catches averaging about 6 metric tons a day 
per vessel; catches then dropped to about 3 
metric tons a day in early January, increased 
to 10 metric tons in mid-January, and drop- 
ped drastically in late January. Fishermen 
believe that this 10-day cyclical change in 
fishing conditions may be associated with the 
moon-phase. They claim that catches fell 
drastically on moonlit periods, 


Due to the difficulty in finding good fishing 
grounds and fluctuating catches, some of the 
larger long-line vessels engaged in this fish- 
ery switched to the big-eyed tuna fishery east 
of 100° E, longitude, where catches of 10 met- 
ric tons a day of big-eyed tuna were reported. 


However, exploratory fishing conducted by 
the Shizuoka prefectural research vessel 
Daifuji Maru in the area south of 35° §, lati- 
tude indicates that catches may fluctuate 
periodically but bluefin should be available 
over a wide area until April. (Nippon Suisan 
Shimbun, February 13, 1961.) 
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NORTH-BORNEO TUNA FISHING 
ENTERPRISE TO EXPAND: 

The Japanese fishery firm engaged ina 
North Borneo-Japanese tuna-fishing enter- 
prise is said to have decided to expand the 
operations established in cooperation with the 
British North Borneo Government in May 1960. 





The Japanese-North Borneo enterprise 
was established with 100 percent investment 
by the Japanese firm at a base on a small is- 
land, using the Ginyo Maru, freezer-factory- 
ship of the 4,000-ton class, and six skipjack 
hook-and-line boats of the 35-ton class. The 
catch is processed into dried skipjack sticks 
and exported to Ceylon. 


The Japanese firm intends to strengthen 
operations on land as well as at sea and ear- 
ly in 1961 a cold-storage facility was plan- 
ned for the base and a new fishing ground 
may be developed using a purse-seiner of 
the 160-ton class. The cold-storage facility 
will have a capacity of 60 tons and ice-making 
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capacity of 20 tons a day. Since the use of 
small skipjack hook-and-line vesséls limits 
the efficiency of the operation, the skipjack 
purse seiner (Taiho Maru) will be added and 
experimental fishing will be carried out in the 
the Sulu Sea and around the island base, If 
successful, the Japanese company intends to 
replace the inefficient small vessels with 
larger vessels. (Fisheries Economic News, 
January 3, 1961.) 





JAPAN-URUGUAY TUNA 
FISHING ENTERPRISE: 
The Eikyo Maru, 300 tons, belonging to a 
large Japanese fishery firm, left Tokyo for 
Uruguay early in 1961 to participate in joint 
tuna fishing between another Japanese fish- 
ery firm and a Uruguay fishing group. It was 
scheduled to arrive at its destination in mid- 
February 1961, The vessel was expected to 
start tuna fishing with a base at Montevideo 
under a 3-year contract and to land some 
1,000 metric tons, principally yellowfin and 
albacore, per year. (The Suisan Tsushin, 
January 4, 1961.) 
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TUNA FISHING TRENDS IN THE 
ATLANTIC OCEAN: 

The Kanagawa Prefecture Fisheries Ex- 
perimental Station in Japan reported on tuna 
fishing conditions in the Atlantic Ocean as 
experienced by Japanese fishing vessels. 





According to the report, tuna fishing in 
the Atlantic is carried out by an increasing 
number of vessels. The Japanese began 
fishing in the Atlantic in 1956. In 1959, 36 
Japanese vessels operated in the Atlantic 
and the number increased to 50 in 1960. 

The increase in vessels fishing in the Atlan- 
tic is attributed (1) to the fact that tuna fish- 
ing, both in the Pacific and Indian Ocean, is 
believed to have reached its saturation point 
and (2) larger vessels of up to 1,000 tons are 
capable of fishing in distant waters. 


In 1960, the fishing grounds in the east- 
ern section of the Atlantic yielded a catch 
rate of 7.5-11.25 tons per trip in the begin- 
ning, but the rate dropped to 4.5-4,9 tons. 
In the western region of the Atlantic, the 
catch rate also started to decline in 1957, 
The absolute quantity of tuna decreased 
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while the number of vessels fishing increased, 
In 1961, the Japanese plan to conduct research 
in the Atlantic to determine the causes for the 
decreasing catch rates and also study the bi- 
ology of Atlantic tuna. 


The principal landing ports for tuna caught 
by Japanese vessels fishing in the Atlantic are 
Freetown (Guinea), Montevideo (Uruguay), Las 
Palmas (Canary Islands), Venice (Italy), Cris- 
tobal (Canal Zone), and others, (Japanese 
newspaper, March 3, 1961.) 


kk 


FISH-SAUSAGE MAKERS ASK 
FOR MORE TUNA: 

The Japanese Fish Sausage Association 
has thrown its support to the Tuna Mother- 
ship Council in its bid to obtain a larger tuna 
quota. The Association is asking for an in- 
crease in the tuna mothership quota and that 
the increase be set aside for fish-sausage 
production, 





According to the Association, production 
of fish sausage in 1955 totaled 9,417 metric 
tons and in 1959, 71,516 metric tons, Pro- 
duction in 1960 will likely be over 85,000 
metric tons; in 1961 over 100,000 metric 
tons. Use of tuna as an ingredient for fish 
sausage has increased from two percent of 
total tuna landings in 1954 to over 20 percent 
(14,300 metric tons) in 1959, Supplies are 
becoming increasingly inadequate. Thus, the 
Government should authorize increases in 
the tuna mothership quota, and such increases 
utilized for fish-sausage production. (Shin 
Suisan Shimbun Sokuho, February 15, 1961.) 
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EXPORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1960: 
In 1960, Japan exported a total of 175,627 
metric tons of fishery products other than 
canned, valued at US$58.4 million. The United 
States, the greatest single customer for those 
products, bought 45 percent of the total, or 
79,087 tons valued at US$28.8 million, In ad- 
dition, Japan exported 131,074 metric tons of 
canned fishery products, valued at US$116,2 
million. The United States again was the 
most important single buyer and bought 22 
percent of the total, followed closely by the 
United Kingdom with 17 percent (see table 1). 





In 1960, Japan also exported 234 million 
pounds of marine oils valued at US$23.7 mil- 
lion, The leading buyers were the Nether- 
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| Table 1 - Japan's Exports of Principal Fishery Products, by Country of Destination, 1960 
Product and Country of Destination Quantity Value 
Metric Tons 1,000 Yen US$1, 000) 
ish and Fish Products, Crustaceans and Molluscs, not in Airtight Containers: 
| U EEERE, g-trete » le = taMerons 8 § eo RMRRO 6c: 0 a ONES bietore cece 79,087 10, 387, 483 28, 838 
| Ry oS 2 eae ee oe ee ee ee aie o 66 a ew 6, 842 16,625 1,712 
| Hong Kong ...- eee aera yey Sa aw et ee ees eeceee ee 2,210 856, 196 2, 377 
| Formosa. se ee ee ce eae 6 é 0.u alee > ks Sg ae “wee ee 684 120,915 336 
SED. and) ob Sop eae dace od bee eRe) en te eligh ew aate inne ei ait ee. 323 45,770 127 
Ne ere ee en ae ae ee ee ee eee ee ° 1,274 206,774 574 
Dn. 4 © © 6 +.0 +o 06 6064 eee Se 6 OHS 48 eM orwtr se 6 oo es oe 49 2,101 121, 819 338 
Oe ROENES 6 6 66 0 0 6 5.6 6b ORS 6 0H ULE Wie Wel 6.20 £6.b me O60 2, 262 884, 158 2,455 
aly .cccecrcee The Tee 4 At ne AT ee See 19, 393 1,544, 216 4, 287 
STEMMED. 6 6. 0. 0 <p oe 050.406 & © @ Ons 6 6 Ow CUS $0 9.0 awl eae ee 1, 832 317,422 881 
PE TOD? 5. o5 inte ee oes + 090 e we eee » 4s we oO eems e366 6, 301 706, 211 1,961 
DEE 6 6 Slee ere greece ec eee er eSe ere eee 68 6 6 eth wales 2,745 546, 85S 1,518 
oS re a ee ra ° 2 eee eS ehene.e Poe ° 11,685 1, 132, 560 3, 144 
a ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 38, 888 3,552, 184 9, 862 | 
A ROME ns oh os 0 0 nn 56 00 oo te bees 8 he bok fb ee 175, 627 21,039, 188 58, 410 | 
Fist sh and ad Fish Erogucts, Crustace ans and Molluscs, in Airtight Containers: 
eae SCE st Ree 8 29, 329 10, 392, 174 28, 851 
Ry ukyu Isl ands Terry Ceeee “ae ee ee ee On Pee 4,077 476, 706 1, 323 
TC §«n.0.0.8 ae 0 0 6 2 0 4h 0.0 @ 6 we 6 ae © ce elas leew eae 1, 127 140, 648 390 
MEMNA @cveweisvrvecesered eerie ce seos'e o vie e's aoc he ae 1,811 188, 483 523 
Pe «'s «646.6 80.6» «0.6 6d 0 ole-sm 96 lee 2-058 0.6 e918 ° 2,220 254, 874 708 
PEEEEOE 6 5 + 0 0 0 0.9 & Oe 6 6.8 Ob were 2 OO Oe Be 00 618 9e obs FO 14,912 1, 873,038 5, 200 
| ee a ee rr 541 63, 668 177 
a a ee ee ee vta tere e f eee eee ee 2,381 211,768 588 
nh. € 6.0 as p58 6 3 0:8 oR ORY ae eS ove Mew ee © Oe 3,407 365, 683 1,015 
CN Rg to 6 tsa & © U W-e @ SO = 0 SS ww OS OS 0's we eos “a eels 333 81, 669 227 
ee 6 4 clin KS U8 See Clete se ote 6 Gg 8 le oe am. er erels 00 6 be ew Pie @ 350 195, 320 542 
Waited Mingdom . 6 o 2.0 6 0 e's 0 6 0 6 6 00 0 8 6 0 0 8 & © 0 6s 0 ees e- 24, 421 16, 572, 166 46,008 
DE aecesece et eees © 6 6p 8 0 6 6b 064 Bue ©. + Sob alk eo > 491 206,001 572 
DED dite oa «aoe 0 ote Hews & « a's 60 bigs. wee 6 6 6a oe 6 oO 2, 167 707 , 525 1,964 
Belgium-Luxembourg . 1. 1. « ssc ecececeese e He Sale + oe Melee hte es 4,942 1, 463,577 4,063 
US SOURONY _. 0 0-0..0.0.0. 0 0 00 6.0.6 102 6 08.0 ©8006 6 86 oe Oe 0 8 6, 892 1,578, 614 4, 383 
ot i a a er ee 6 1, 361 362, 837 1,007 
ME nice 6 0 0's @ HS 6H -010 FE Che 6 BOT o Pe SS Se e646 e 6 oe eee ew 0 363 115, 194 320 
oe RTELET CUP CRUEL COT Ee ST eee Ee Ce ee 3,040 859,011 2,385 
Ss sy SE MRE & aie es 3 ac bd OR ad al ‘inte dan a oe aa 4, 250 592, 002 1, 644 
MM Vac e eee e ee weet ee 6 Oe eee Vises aneeseee es ° 2,995 450, 837 1,252 
Som Afvica we ceo srweesececsesrceseneseecercen ee 326 134,515 373 
Lee a ee eae ee a ee oT ee ee er eeese 3,758 1,567, 124 4,351 
See ee ee ee ee eS ee a 385 184, 329 512 
A or ee A ee pee eceess ere os See 15, 195 2, 802, 708 7,781 
ie chk ohn bokeh a ee 24s eed , 131,074 41, 840, 471 116, 159) 









































lands, West Germany, United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, in order of importance, The 
Table 2 - Japan's Exports of Marine -Oils, 
by Country of Destination, 1960 
Product and Country of ; 
|___ Destination Quantity Value 
1,000 1,000 US$ 
Pounds Yen 1,000 

Oil from Fish and Marine 

Animals: 
POG DUNES «0 0.0 6.0 cis 3,508 764,759 | 2,123 
OO ee eee 60 4,228 95 
Ve, Se eee eee 1,016 88, 618 246 
a ORR Care ae 11,291 367, 807 | 1,021 
| United Kingdom ...... 52,279 | 1,715,017 | 4,761 
POS 5 50 0 we Wo 8 72, 122 | 2,276,339 | 6,320 
POUR sc nie 0 0b 0's ee 33,702 | 1,050,095 | 2,915 
Cee ee eee 471 269, 108 747 
West Germany. .....-.-- 52,786 | 1,604, 347 | 4,454 
Re a rar : 59 29, 396 82 
SO eS are ee 6,743 319,581 888 

OT ae BR MR HR 

















United States was not as important a buyer 
as the countries mentioned (table 2), 


Japanese exports of canned fishery prod- 
ucts to the United States in 1960 were 31.1 
percent below those for 1959. On the other 
hand, total exports for the same period were 
down only 10.4 percent. 


Japan's total shipments of fish and shell- 
fish other than canned in 1960 were up 8.4 
percent as compared with 1959, but exports 
to the United States dropped 4.7 percent 
(table 3). On the other hand, exports to coun- 
tries other than the United States were up 
22.2 percent. 


Japan's exports of fish and marine animal 
oils to the United States in 1960 were only 
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Table 3 - Japan's Exports of Principal Fishery Products, 1959-60 































































































bile 
ae 1960 1959 
Product and Destination Suantity = Sunntioy Value 
Metric 1,000 US$ Metric 1,000 $ 
Tons Yen 1,000 Tons Yen 1,000 
Fish and Fish Products, Crustaceans and Molluscs, 
not in Airtight Containers: 
ES Se AG ae os 4 We 0H 0 we B00 os 79,087 10, 387, 483 28, 838 83,061 10, 523, 453 29, 207 
tele ease < mye oh RR eS 78, 985 9,013,037 | 25,015 
OA 5 0 nin oe 5 on 0 050 és 0 08 0 0 38 175, 627 21,039,188 | 58,410 162, 046 19,536, 490 94, 222 
ish and Fish Products, Crustaceans and Molluscs, 
in Airtight Containers: 
ET i) 2 at ula le « ¢.% 0 oti ies 0% 2% 29, 329 10, 392, 174 28, 851 42,568 15,075, 258 41, 840 
i a on atk aE, Se 101,745 | 31,448,297 | 87,308 103,731 | 29,673,384 | 82, 355 
Total jee ae 6 6 fs 8 eile 6 ew enw : 31,074 41, 840,471 | 116, 159 146, 299 44,748, 642 124, 195 
Table 4 - Japan's Exports of Marine Oils, 1959-60 
| Product and Destination mp 1960 1959 
___| Quantity Value Quantity Value 
| ye ei “| 1,000 1, 000 US$ 1, 600 1,000 
Pounds _Yen 1,000 Pounds Yen 1,000 
|Oil from Fish and Marine Animals: 
NE Tao oa ss a6 gd 6 ale 3,508 764,759 2, 123 3, 405 663, 923 1, 843 
PO re aoe PPO ee 230,529 | 7,754,536 21,529 224,951 | 7,815,573 21, 691 
| __ Total eee ean ke 6 oe a kn 8 ee 234,037 8,519,295 23,652 228, 356 8, 479, 496 23,534 

















slightly greater than in 1959. 
were up 2.5 percent (table 4), 


Total exports 
(Monthly Re- 


turn of the Foreign Trade of Japan, Ministry 
of Finance, Tokyo, December 1960 and De- 








cember 1959. 





Note: Values converted at rate of 360.2 yen equal ‘US$1 in 


and 360.3 yen equal US$1 in 1959. 


FISH-MEAL PRICES, 
NOV.-DEC. 1960 AND JAN. 1961: 





1960 


Average wholesale and export fish-meal] 
prices for January 1961 and revised whole- 
sale prices for November and December 











Japanese Fish-Meal Prices, Nov.-Dec. 1960 and January 1961 | 
——— —-—= — — — SS S| 



































T Domestic Export 
Wholesale Prices Price (f.0.b.) 
USS Per US$ Per US$ Per US$Per 
Metric Ton | Short Ton | Metric Ton | Short Ton } 
961: 
January. . 2/ 160.00 145.15 1 1 
360: 7 
November | 2/157.50 | 2/142.88 138.00 125.19 
December 2/158.06 | 2/143.39 136. 80 124.10 
U/Not available. 2/ Revised. 


1960 quoted by the Aquatic Oils Association 


of Japan are shown in the table. 


PERMISSION TO IMPORT FISH 


SOLUBLES FROM U. S. REQUESTED: 


(United 
States Embassy, Tokyo, February 27, 


1961.) 





A Japanese grain company in February 
1961 filed an application with the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry (MITI) 








[ to ‘import 1,000 tons of fish solubles from the 
| United States at a price of $80.55 per metric 


ton c.i.f. MITI is studying the proposal care- 
fully since it bears some connection with fish- 
meal imports. There is also the problem of 

dollar allocations, which would have to come 

from the 1961 budget. 


Fish solubles for animal feed presently 
sell for 26,000 yen (US$72.22) a metric ton 
in Japan. This is somewhat cheaper than 
imports. However, demand for animal feed 
is expected to increase, and it is felt that a 
profit can be made even after paying higher 
prices for imports. 


Production of fish solubles in 1960 is re- 
ported to be 450 tons from fish-meal factory- 
ships, 15,000 tons from coastal meal opera- 
tions, plus an additional 250 tons from mis- 
cellaneous sources. Domestic animal-feed 
producers utilized most of the production but 
some quantities were exported to Formosa 
and Okinawa. (Nippon Suisan Shimbun, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1961.) 





OVERSEAS FISHERY 
OPERATIONS FOR 1960: 

According to a list of Japanese overseas 
fishery operations (as of December 1, 1960) 
compiled by the Japanese Fisheries Agency, 
the number of such enterprises was the high- 
est recorded since World War II. It is ex- 
pected that the number reported in 1961 
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Japan (Contd.): 


will be even greater. 
February 17, 1961.) 


(The Suisan Tsushin, 





The development of fisheries overseas in 
1960 was as follows: 









































[Japanese Overseas Fishery Operations as of December 1, 1960 
—- | 
Country | Type of Operation Types of Fishery | 
Brazil . . \Joint investment Tuna, whale 
Brasil ss |Sale of fish _ __| Tuna | 
Argentina . [Chartered vessels _ Trawling 
Cuba_... _. |Sale of fish Tuna 
Thailand . . |Fishing labor Trawling 
Ceylon .. . |Fishing labor Tuna, stick-nets, hook) 
and line | 
__. |Sale of fish ar | Tuna | 
._ [Sale of fish [Tuna | 
. » + |Chartered vessels” | Mackerel hook andline] | 
._. |Chartered vessels | Tuna 








Ryu 
North = 1e0. |Capital investment Skipjack cold-storage 


and processing 
| Skipjack purse seine 


North Borneo. |Chartered vessels, 























sale of fish 

North Borneo. |Chartered vessels _—_—| Trawling 

Philippines . [Fishing 1 abor Coastal Fisheries 
PE {Chartered vessel _ | Trawling 

Italy ... . |Sale of fish T Trawling 

Maly. 5 5 | {Fishing labor _ | Purse seine, tuna__| 
Netherlands . - eine whaling operation | Freezer-carrier j 
(Tonga, , . » |Fishing labor _ ea. Coastal fisheries | 
ir “TSale of fish Tuna } 








OYSTER PACKING SEASON BEGINS: 

~ The Japanese packing season for canned 
in the Hiroshima area began early 
This year's pack is expected to 
tal 8,3 male pounds or 220,000 actual 





ysters 


in Viarcn, 


ases (100,000 cases of ''smoked'' and 120,000 
cases of boiled’), Including 40,000 cases 
000 cases of ''smoked'' and 30,000 cases 
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of "boiled'') planned to be packed in the San- 
riku area, the total Japanese pack will be 
260,000 cases. 


There are 70,000 cases of ''smoked" on 
hand from last year's pack. This means that 
the amount available for marketing this year 
will be 330,000 actual cases (180,000 cases 
of ''smoked" and 150,000 cases of ''boiled''), 
(Suisan Tsushin, March 9, 1961.) 





* KK Ok & 


APPLICATIONS FOR TRAWLING SOUTH 
OF ALASKA PENINSULA REJECTED: 

The Japanese Fishery Agency has rejected 
applications for permits to Japanese trawling 
firms to fish in waters south of Alaska Pen- 
insula, These applications were filed late in 
1960 by the leading Japanese fishing firms. 
The reason for rejecting the applications was 
the possibility of the trawling operations 
catching halibut. 





PLAN TO FISH HERRING AND 
BOTTOMFISH SOUTH OF 
ALEUTIAN ISLANDS: 

Four large Japanese fishery firms are 
planning to send fleets to fish herring and 
bottomfish south of the Aleutian Islands dur- 
ing the fishing season beginning in April. 

The Japanese industry wants to limit the 
participants to the three companies that car- 
ried out experimental operations last year. 
One of the companies is said to be making 
preparations for herring fishing with a freez- 
er-mothership of the 2,000-ton class even if 
authorities are not inclined to permit bottom- 
fish fishing, (Suisan Tsushin, March 9, 1961.) 








Kk Kk kK & 


SARDINE PACK QUOTA FOR 1961 SET: 

The Japanese sardine packers association 
held its directors meeting in February 1961 
and approved 1961 regulations. The regula- 
tions are almost identical to those for 1960 
and the total pack quota for sardines is 
1,005,000 cases--525,000 cases for the fixed 
base quota, 225,000 cases for the free-based 
quota, 5,000 cases for the newcomers, and 
250,000 cases for the reservation quota. The 
limit for each member's use of the free-base 
and reservation quotas is 10,000 cases. (The 
Suisan Tsushin, February 23, 1961.) 
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JAPANESE FIRM TO BUILD FISH STORAGE 
AND PROCESSING FACILITIES: 
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Mexico 


SCIENTISTS FIND FISH FLOUR 
PROMISING AS AN ADDITIVE TO FOODS: 





One of the largest Japanese fishing compa- 
nies, in combination with European and Libe- 
rian interests, is preparing for the establish- 


ment of a large fish-processing and storage 
facility in Monrovia, Liberia. To be built 
for an estimated US$1 million, this facility 


will service a fleet of between 17 and 23 tuna 


vessels operating in West African waters. 


Plans call for construction of a $400,000 
processing and freezing plant with a daily 


processing capacity of 20 tons of frozen tuna, 


and a frozen storage capacity of 2,000 tons, 
It will also include an ice-making plant to 
supply the vessels. The facility will take 18 
months to build and, when completed, will 


employ 5 Japanese and 35 or more Liberians. 
Eventually it is hoped that the plant will han- 


dle as much as 20,000 tons of fish per year 
with a commercial value of $4 million or 
more. 


Pending completion of its new plant, the 
Japanese firm has already begun limited op- 


erations in Liberia based on use of a mother- 
ship now berthed at the Free Port of Monro- 


via. This ship is being fed by 4 or 5 vessels 


now fishing off the Liberian coast. This fish- 


ing fleet will be increased gradually as the 
new plant approaches completion, at which 
time the mothership will be withdrawn. 


The plant will be located on about 2,5 
acres of reclaimed land inside the north 


breakwater of the Free Port, about a quarter 


mile from shore. In addition to the produc- 
tion facility, this area will include office and 
living quarters for the administrative staff 
as well as a 20-bed rest home for the crews 
of the fishing fleet, and a Diesel-electric 
plant to provide a completely self-contained 
operation. Eventually the firm may even 
build its own dry-dock for repair of its ves- 
sels from the entire West-African Coast, 
The Japanese firm for the last three years 
has operated this fleet of up to 23 vessels 
from a base in Sierra Leone. (United States 
Embassy in Monrovia, March 22, 1961.) 











A group of doctors headed by the Director, Hospital In- 
fantil de Mexico, for the past several years, has been ex- 
perimenting with deodorized whole fish flour as an additive 
to diets for human consumption. Some of their conclusions 
to date are: 


Metabolic Balance Studies: ‘‘Although it is still neces- 
sary to compare a larger number of cases, what has been 
observed so far is a clear evidence of the high biological 
value of fish flour to enrich a poor quality basal diet,’’ 


Clinica] Studies: ‘‘The results of the clinical study may 
be summarized: (1) Adding fish flour complement to the 
normal diets we gave to malnourished children did not modi- 
fy the satiety index. (2) The expected tendency of the growth 
curve was not changed, (3) No allergic manifestations re- 
sulted. (4) No toxic manifestations resulted,*‘ 


Dietetic Study: ‘‘So far, 2,800 different assays have been 
carried out with the following results: 


‘*We could not find a practical way to add fish flour to in- 
fants’ formulas, whatever the mixture used in their prepara- 
tion: broths prepared with cereals, vegetables, etc. 


‘*We found it possible to add, in varying percentage, fish 
flour to soups, beans, hard biscuits, cereals, tortillas, bread, 
pureed vegetables,”’ 


‘The percentage we have, so far, found practical are: 
corn meal (for tortillas) 5 to 7 percent, bread 10 percent, 
beans 5 to 7 percent, noodles 10 to 15 percent, hard biscuits 
10 percent, cereals 5 percent, doughnuts 10 percent, and 
pastries 10 percent.’’ 


‘*Fish flour may be added to corn meal before it is ground, 
To hard biscuits, it is easily added at the bakery during the 
baking process. To noodles (dry doughs for soups) it may al- 
so be added during the process of preparation. The comple- 
ment may be added to beans after cooking, or after they are 
ground and ready for frying.”’ 


**The stability of foods treated with fish flour has been 
found indefinite for hard biscuits and noodles, The stability 
is less for foods of immediate consumption, such as tortillas, 
bread, purees, soups, beans, pastries, etc.; but it is suffi- 
ciently good to permit the easy and tasteful consumption on 
the same day of preparation, or on the next one.’’ 


‘As fish flour is not detected in any of the foods mentioned, 
or at the most, there is a slight darkening of the usual color, 
the human groups (adults and children) in whom we tested the 
acceptancy, did not become aware they were consuming food 
with varying percentages of the complement added to it.,’’ 


In another section of the report the doctors state: 


‘*However, we believe we are on the verge of reaching a 
feasible and practical solution with the use of a complement 
of high biological value, and great nutrient power, which 
would be added to basic foods without changing their taste or 
their odor, but that would remarkably reinforce the values of 
the diet. We are referring to deodorized fish flour.’’ (United 
States Embassy, Mexico, D. F., March 7, 1961.) 


* KK OK 


SHRIMP FISHERY TRENDS, 
JANUARY-MARCH 1961: 

Excellent shrimp landings by the Salina 
Cruz (Pacific Coast) shrimp fleet and con- 
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Mexico (Contd.): 


tinued northers in the Gulf of Mexico, which 
have hampered operations of the Carmen- 
Campeche fleets, have been the highlights on 
the Mexican shrimp scene 

during January-Febru- 
ary 1961. 





Salina Cruz trawl- 
ers were reported 
to be landing from 4 
to 6 metric tons of 
headless shrimp per ™ 
trip. Trips are usu- 
ally about 12 days. 


oneere 


Shrimp boat. 


At Carmen and Campeche landings aver- 
aged about 1,000 and 1,500 pounds of head- 
ess shrimp each trip with pinks predomi- 
nating. A continual succession of northers 

















Shrimp Ex-Vessel Prices at Carmen and Campeche (All Species), 
January 5, 1961, and March 1, 1961 
Headless , x 
Shrimp Per Lb. January 5, 1961 March 1, 1961 
oeees (U.S. Cents Perlb.)..... 
53 56 
52 54 
47 49 
43 44 
38 39 
33 34 
28 29 
23 24 
18 19 














slowed down fishing operations. Conditions 
were not expected to improve much until 

N Ex-vessel prices at Carmen and 
Campeche increased from 1 to 3 U. S. cents 
4 pound since early January 1961. (United 
States Embassy, Mexico, D.F., March 6, 
L901.) 





Morocco 


FISH MEAL AND OIL EXPORT 
PRICES, DECEMBER 1960: 

Prices for fish meal and oil in Morocco 
are not readily available. Some indication 
of fish meal and oil prices can be obtained 
from the data supplied by the Office Cheri- 
fien de Controle et d'Exportation which rep- 
resent official customs statistics. Prices 
are f,o.b, the Moroccan ports from which the 
product was shipped and are those assigned 
by the Customs authorities for imposition of 
an export tax. They do not necessarily rep- 
resent actual prices paid for the product. 
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Average Moroccan Export Prices for Fish Meal and Oil, 
December 1960 

Product & Destination Average Export Prices 
Mf/Metric Ton US$/Short Ton 
Fish Meai: 
Switzerland ...... 1/172, 000 308. 38 
WU SS 8h 6 so 6 8 1/170,000 304.78 
Madagascar ...... 71,933 128.21 
Aigeme. 6's 6 8 a% 60, 198 107.29 
BUGIN. 2:6 0 0.8 0 a8 52,410 93.41 
Singapore .....e- 49,004 87.35 
Pee oA ew ee 47, 250 84.22 
Poland P 32,000 57.03 
[Fish Oil: 
See ie eae 55,003 98.03 
| Germany .....e.- $3, 229 94.87 
eS ear ee 36, 132 64.40 
|1/Presumably edible fish flour. 
Note: 506 Moroccan francs equal US$1. 








No distinction is made in Customs nomencla- 
ture between fish meal and edible fish flour. 
(United States Consulate, Casablanca, Febru- 


ary 23, 1961.) 
LEE 


Netherlands 


FISH MEAL AND OIL INDUSTRY 
AND MARKET, 1959-60: 

The average import price in the Nether- 
lands for fish-body oil at the end of October 
1960 was $153 per long ton (6.9 cents a pound), 
During the same period, fish meal (protein 
about 70 percent) prices were about fl, 245 
(US$64.93) a metric ton. 


we a 


A 5,.5-percent turnover tax is levied on the 
imported value of fish meal, the same tax levy 
as on domestically-produced fish meal. There 
are no other duties or quantitative restric- 
tions on the imports of fish meal and fish oil. 





The Netherlands fish meal and oil reduc- 
tion industry uses conventional production 
methods, The Netherlands fishing fleet does 
not catch fish especially for reduction. Re- 
duction plants obtain fish when they cannot be 
sold for human consumption, 


There are three reduction plants in the 
Netherlands, located at Ymuiden, Rotterdam, 
and Son, 


The United States is the largest supplier 





of fish oil to the Netherlands. Fish-oil im- 
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Netherlands (Contd.): 


ports from the United States in 1959 amounted 
to 12,000 metric tons or 57 percent of the to- 
tal fish-oil imports of 21,000 tons, and in the 
first half of 1960 totaled 7,500 tons or 68 per- 
cent of the total imports of 11,000 tons. The 
Netherlands margarine and soap industries 
are the principal buyers of fish oil. Because 
the United States already supplies such a 
large portion of the Netherlands fish-oil re- 
quirements, there is nc: ‘.uch opportunity 

for expansion of United Staces fish-oil ex- 
ports to the Netherlands. (United States Em- 
bassy, The Hague, November 10, 1960.) 


Note: Values converted at the rate of one guilder (fl.) equals 
US$0. 265. 





* OK OK OK 


GOVERNMENT AID PLANNED FOR 
OYSTER AND MUSSEL CULTIVATION: 

The Netherlands Government has decided 
to go ahead with plans for a 9-million-guil- 
der (US$2,386,000) salt-water basin in the 
Veerse Gat, Zeeland estuary, for the culti- 
vation of an estimated 10 million oysters a 
year to compensate for the loss of existing 
oyster-breeding grounds when the giant Delta 
Plan reclamation works are carried out in 
Zeeland province. Cultivated Dutch oyster 
and mussel exports are valued at about 15 
million guilders (US$3,977,000) annually. 
Production of cultivated oysters averages 
about 20-25 million oysters annually. There- 
fore, the new program would provide for only 
about 50 percent of the current annual crop. 





The Dutch Government made its decision 
on the recommendation of marine biologists 
who recommended the construction of a basin 
with a surface area of eighty hectares (197.7 
acres), 


Construction of the artificial basin will 
start next year and it will be 1969 or 1970 
before it is known whether the new form of 
oyster cultivation will be a commercial suc- 
cess. The necessary bills have been sub- 
mitted to Parliament. 


The mussel cultivation, which is now 
located in the same Zeeland area as that 
now used for oyster cultivation, will be 
moved to the northern part of the Nether- 
lands in the Wadden Zee. (United States 
Consulate, Rotterdam, February 20, 1961.) 
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Norway 


AGREEMENT WITH BRITAIN ON 
EXTENSION OF NORWAY'S 
FISHING LIMITS APPROVED: 

The Norwegian Parliament, on February 
13, unanimously ratified the agreement with 
Great Britain on extension of. Norway's fish- 
ing zone. Under the pact, British trawlers 
will be permitted to fish in a zone between 6 
and 12 nautical miles off the Norwegian coast 
until October 31, 1970, After that date, they 
will have to stay outside the 12-mile limit, 





The British-Norwegian agreement is con- 
tingent on Parliamentry approval of a Gov- 
ernment bill proposing a two-stage extension 
of the fishery zone off the Norwegian coast 
and the island of Jan Mayen. The bill calls 
for extending the limit from 4 to 6 nautical 
miles on April 1, 1961, and from 6 to 12 miles 
on September 1, 1961. In this connection, the 
Government has requested a supplementary 
appropriation of Kr. 3,870,000 (US$541,800) 
to strengthen Norway's fishery enforcement 
service by chartering six whaling vessels. 
Equipped with guns, these vessels would be 
manned and operated by the Norwegian Navy. 
(News of Norway, February 23, 1961.) 





* Ke OK K 


GOVERNMENT'S PROPOSED 
TRAWLER BAN CONTESTED: 

Norway's Prime Minister, at a press con- 
ference early in March 1961, expressed hope 
that the Parliament's expanded Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, which now is examining the 
Government bill on extension of the Norwe- 
| gian fishery zone, would be able to work out 
| a compromise on trawling inside the 6-mile 
| limit. He said it was up to Parliament to 
| evaluate the conflict of interest involved in 
| the proposal that only trawlers of less than 
| 300 tons be permitted to fish between 4 and 








6 miles. 


The proposal is endorsed by Norges 
Fiskarlag--the national association of fish- 
ermen, But, according to A/S Findus, the 
ban on larger trawlers would force a sharp 
cut in operations of the firm's big filleting 
and freezing plant at Hammerfest, now in the 
midst of a major expansion. 


The fleet of 11 large trawlers supplying 
raw material for the Findus plant, it is as- 
serted, get most of their catch inside of the 
6-mile limit. The company's Director has 
warned that unless Findus trawlers are ex- 
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Norway (Contd.): 


empted from the proposed ban on trawlers of 
more than 300 tons, the plant would have to 
curtail operations radically. 


The Government bill calls for a 2-stage 
extension of the fishery zone off*the Norwe- 
gian coast and Jan Mayen, On April 1, 1961, 
the limit would be extended from 4 to 6 miles, 
and on September 1, 1961, from 6 to 12 miles, 
subject to Parliament approval (News of Nor- 
way, March 9, 1961.) 


wk wk kk * 


PROSPECTS FOR 1961 
WINTER HERRING 
FISHING SEASON: 





Norway’s 1961 winter herring season is expected to 
the smallest catch since 1934 and may be the fourth 
cessive year that the catch has been extremely small. 


Winter herring furnish the raw materials for a large 
f the fish~body oil and fish meal produced by Nor- 


he 1961 catch is expected to be about 200,000 short 
tons--one-third below the poor catch of 1960 and the 
allest since the near~failure in 1934, Unfavorable 
r and difficulty in locating shoals of herring ac~- 
for the expected small catch, In the mid-1950's, 
eral winter herring catches exceeded one million tons. 








A catch of 200,000 tons will supply but little raw ma- 

byproducts processors, From 1955 through 1959 
ze of 235,000 tons was used annually for purposes 
2 for oil and meal, Most of this tonnage was used 
rt as fresh herring and for home consumption aft- 


er being salted and canned, 







ff Winter Herring in Norway from 1954 
Through 1960 


Dispositior 








Total | Processed for Used for Other 
Year Catch | Oil and Meal | Purposes 
Ce Bs ati 
ire vothev arate eg | ee ae 
2 330 155 175 
eee ows 459 239 | 220 | 
Dh ceva 381 | 196 185 
er 877 645 232 
mib<qee a 1,263 | 1,006 | 257 
i. Je 1,064 791 | 273 
1954 | 9 Q7 ¢ | 
t 4... cb 1,204 | i re Hs oni ome ss 





Oil yield from the winter herring catch is normally 
und 10 percent, with fish caught early in the season 
having a higher oil content than end-of-the-season 








daily 


atches, 


Norwegian fisheries experts believe that the shoals of 
winter herring spawning off the Norwegian coast are small 
1 natural causes rather than excessive fishing, The ex- 
perts also predict a continuation of the small stocks for 1 or 
¢ more seasons, 






1956, Norway produced almost 25 percent of the 
565,000-ton world output of fish oil. However, in 1960, be- 
cause of the small winter herring catch, Norway’s share 

of the 490,000-ton world production dropped to less than 10 
percent, In 1950-54, Norway’s share averaged 22 percent of 


In 
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world production and 17 percent in 1955-59, (Foreign Crops 
and Markets, March 13, 1961.) 


Kok KK ok 


WINTER HERRING CATCH 
WORST SINCE 1934: 








Norway's important winter herring fish- 
ery, so-called because it centers on high- 
priced fat herring, was called off at midnight 
February 28, 1961. The result was the worst 
since 1934, Pa the loss may be recuper- 
ated during the spring herring season, which 
started March 1. But with prices reduced be- 
cause of the lower fat content, prospects for 
a substantial improvement are very slim. 
Besides, the herring had already begun to 
leave their spawning grounds off West Nor- 
way. 


According to reports from Aalesund, main 
port for the herring fleet, only about 42,000 
metric tons of fat herring, with a first-hand 
value of less than Kr.15 million (US$2.1 mil- 
lion), had been landed at the end of the winter 
herring season, Last year, when the season 
was one week longer, the fat herring catch 
totaled some 225,000 tons, worth about Kr, 70 
million (US$9.4 million) ex-vessel. This year, 
the season had barely started when the drop 
in fat content forced the Cooperative Herring 
Sales Association to switch to the lower 
spring herring price. 


The 1961 winter herring catch, smallest 
in 27 years, means a raw material loss of 
some Kr. 250 million (US$35 million) com- 
pared with 1957, which was the last good sea- 
son, And, according to experts, the failure 
will reduce Norway's gross national product 
by approximately Kr. 500 million (US$70 mil- 
lion), 


The failure did not come as a surprise. 
For the past three years there have been 
signs that the herring stock was petering out. 
Both fishing vessel operators and the fish- 
processing industry, therefore, have been 
girding for the worst. 


On-the-spot reports from Aalesund say 
that, in contrast to customary practice, own- 
er-operators of herring vessels have not 
gone deep into debt prior to the start of the 
fishery season. This year their loans have 
been cautiously kept within manageable pro- 
portions. Thus, few are expected to run into 
financial difficulties because of the total fish- 
ery failure. Equipment firms, too, would 
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Norway (Contd.): 


seem abie to weather the storm. Worst off 
is the herring oil and meal industry, which 
so far has received only some 7,000 tons for 
processing, as against 700,000 tons at the 
same time three years ago. Such a radical 
drop in the supply of raw material may prove 
disastrous for some firms. 


However, according to the Director of the 
enterprising Aalesund Project Council, the 
fishery failure is not catastrophic for that 
port or the Sunnmore district in general, 
though individual fishermen and processing 
plants wiil undoubtedly be hard hit. In re- 
cent years, the economy has been greatly 
strengthened by the growth of new industry. 
On the whole, therefore, the district is now 
well able to bear the sizable income loss 
caused by the poor herring fishery. 


Another important factor is that the her- 
ring supplied to processing plants is being 
utilized far better than even a few years ago. 
Pound for pound, the herring yield a much 
better profit than formerly. Moreover, the 
same quantity of landed herring provides 
more jobs at processing plants than in for- 
mer years. (News of Norway, March 9, 1961) 
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HERRING MEAL AND OIL 
SUPPLIES LOW: 

Due to the low Norwegian herring catch 
this season (about 41,850 metric tons), de- 
liveries of raw material to the reduction 
plants were negligible this year. The pro- 
duction of herring oil and meal is therefore 
substantially reduced, The supply of raw 
material for the marine-oil hardening in- 
dustry will therefore also be reduced and 
larger imports will be needed, 





A Norwegian trade representative stated 
that Norway has purchased 7,500 metric tons 


of menhaden oil from the United States so far 


this year and further purchases are expected 
during the coming months. Also the supply 
of herring meal will be substantially reduced 
with the result that the demand by Norway 
for otter protein concentrates, such as soy- 
bean products, will increase, (United States 
Embassy, Copenhagen, March 13, 1961.) 
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Peru 


EXPORT PRICES FOR FISH MEAL, 
FEBRUARY 1961: 








The Peruvian National Fisheries Society 
(the trade organization for the fisheries in- 
dustry) reported that export prices for fish 
meal (65-67 percent protein) during Febru- 
ary 1961 were US$72.00-75.00 a metric ton 
(US$65.32-68.04 a short ton), an increase of 
about 2.8 percent over the January 1961 aver- 
age of $64.86 a short ton. (United States Em- 
bassy in Lima, March 13, 1961.) 


FISHERIES TRENDS 1960: 


The major development in the Peruvian fishing industry 
during the fourth quarter of 1960 was the strenuous effort 
of fish meal producers to work out a solution of the prob- 
lems faced by the industry during the year--overproduction, 
falling prices, and threatened restrictions against Peruvian 
fish meal in foreign markets. This effort showed marked 
promise of success at the end of the quarter. An export quo- 
ta system, evolved at a meeting in Paris (October 1960) of 
fish meal producers from a number of countries, and given 
the force of law for Peruvian fish meal exporters by a de- 
cree of December 20, 1960, limited Peru’s exports of fish 
meal during 1961 to 600,000 metric tons. From January 1 
this year, the prior approval by the National Fisheries Soci- 
ety was required for the issuance of export licenses by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. The formula used in assigning quo- 
tas to individual producers was not made public, but it is un- 
derstood that provision is made for deducting from quotas 
for shipments in subsequent quarters made on futures con- 
tracts which may be in excess of assigned amounts. Peru's 
actual fish~meal production capacity is considered to be only 
slightly above 500,000 tons, despite higher estimates, There- 
fore, the 600,000-ton quota may have little meaning beyond 
the stabilizing influence of a known, rather than an unknown, 
limit on exports. 





As a complementary measure, Peruvian fish~meal pro- 
ducers undertook to organize a marketing organization 
(Consorcio Pesquero del Peru, S, A.), through which all 
member-producers are to export, According to the regu- 
lations of the organization, between 90 and 95 percent of 
Peru’s production had to be represented in the member- 
ship before the consortium could become operative. It be- 
came a functioning organization February 15, 1961, with 
slightly over 90 percent of Peru’s exportable fish~meal 
production represented in the membership, 


Exports of fish meal are high among Peru’s leading ex- 
ports. In latest data showing commodity exports, for the 
first nine months of 1960, fish meal ranked third, after cop~ 
per and cotton. For the full year 1960, the value of fish- 
meal exports stood at 1,056.4 million soles (US$38.7 million), 


Table 1 ~ Exports of Fish Meal from Peru, 1958-1960 | 
sueneneaneennee anette a : fea 








fear Quantity Value 
. f T 
Metric | Million Million 
Tons | Soles | _US$_ 
960... cee 507,042 1,056.4 38.7 | 
For 277,600 860.5 | 31.3 | 
SSS wc cceens 105,777 L 271.1 | 11.8 | 





Exports of other fishery products during the first nine 
months of 1960 were lower, There was a 50-percent drop 
in the quantity and a 52-percent drop in the value of frozen 
tuna exports, and slight reductions in canned bonito and tuna 
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Peru (Contd.): 





- Peruvian Exports of Fishery Products, 

yp om September 1959 and 1960 
1 Jan.-Sept. 1960 Jan.-Sept. 1959 
| Qty. | Valuel/ Qty. | Valuel/7 } 
| Metric [sores | » US$] Metric | Million’ u, | 
| Tons Soles | 1,000] Tons Soles | 1,000 | 
ome joss | ee ee ee 





















































atrA~ Fis | | | 
5,941] 18.0 | 658) 11,929) 37.7 | 1,378 
6,925] 12.1 | 699] 4,729] 14.8 541| 
126 1.6 | 59] 102} 1.2 44 
97] 2.4] _88| 51] 1.2 | 44] 
3,089] 41.1 | 1, so4t 16,811] 54.9 | 2,007] 
+ T i 

3 s.021| 12, 859| 136.8 | 5,000} 

|__ 128] 568} 4.5 | 164| 

7 | 40 040] 13,427] 41.3 | 5,164) 

— 7 

090] 583.9 |21,341| 


1: 814| 36.3 | 1,327] 
f 904] 26.3 961 | 
52 25] 7.8 285 | 
333] Mice RI 
5 30.0_ 














nths of 195 of 1959 and | 



































for future delivery 
Source: Fish Meal Producers 
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Table 3 - A Avesage f.0.b. Pricesl/ for Peruvian Fish Meal | 

xports by Quarters, 1959 and 1960 | 

ee ee 1959 | 

| Metric on ' ame Ton | Metric Ton | Short Ton | 

Re cla"e 4 aun eee SEEN s-%. se» s:4b ube a | 
Qtr. . 83.00 | 75.30 | 146.00 | 132.45 
2 Or. 73.33 |} 66.52 | 128.33 116.42 
tr. 81.67 74.09 95.00 86.18 

76.33 | 69.25 | 90.68 82.26 | 

oe 78.58 | 71.29 | 115.00 104,33 | 

fish meal with minimum content of 65 percent a 


Association. 








fish meal 
In the first 
se exports 
illion soles 
(United 


ducts sector, including 


ncreases 











ared with 1959, th 
rom 654.3 m 
llion soles ($34.9 million), 
larch 1, 1961.) 
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— Republic 


A\NNED SARDINES PREFERRED: 
> Ph lippine trade sources have in- 
licate ad that the National Marketing Corpo- 
tion (NAMARCO) is very likely to give 
preierence to United States canned sardines 
its next award for this product, Thetime 
next sardine tender has not yet been 
nounced, but both businessmen expected 
tto be some time in March. 





In the past each of the two firrns has 
represented Japanese sardine suppliers, 
but according to their sources at NAMARCO, 
the Government agency is so dissatisfied with 
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Japanese sardines that it will give preference 
to United States brands that are popular with 
Philippine consumers. 


NAMARCO's policy may create an opening 
for United States exporters that have not yet 
entered the Philippine market. (United States 
Embassy, Manila, February 18, 1961.) 


* OK OK KX 


DECONTROL HAS LIMITED IMPACT ON 
CANNED SARDINE IMPORTS FROM JU, S.: 

An initial assessment of the effect of the 
Philippine decontrol program on trade with 
the United States, based on a comparison of 
the trade in May through November 1960 with 
that of the same period of 1959, shows that so 
far the impact has been limited. 





Most of the severe declines in-imports 
from the United States that have occurred 
since the decontrol program was instituted 
can be explained by factors other than de- 
control, which in April 1960 relegated about 
25 percent of imports to the more expensive 
free market and in November an additional 
25 percent. These factors include foreign 
competition, increased domestic production, 
and stringent regulations imposed by the Na- 
tional Marketing Corporation (NAMARCO) on 
its suppliers. 


Among the categories of goods imported 
from the United States that declined most in 
the first 7 months of decontrol (November 
1960 is the latest month for which statistics 
are available) were fish products, 


Imports of United States fish products in 
May through November 1960 amounted to 
slightly over $1 million, compared with over 
$3 million in the like period of 1959, This 
drop occurred despite retention of sardines 
in the highest-priority and preferred-rate 
category of ''decontrolled items" and can be 
attributed primarily to lack of stocks in the 
United States and the restrictive import pol- 
ices of NAMARCO, which in April 1960 ini- 
tiated much more stringent marking and 
labeling requirements for the items it im- 
ports. This Government organization is by 
far the largest importer of fish products. 

But only the drop in imports of squid, changed 
from "unclassified items" to 'nonessential 
consumer goods," can be attributed to the de- 
control program, 


The decontrol program, however, is mov- 





ing rapidly from the time when most goods 
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Philippine (Contd.): 


were imported at the official 2-to-1 rate to 
a period in which the largest proportion of 
imports will be at the free-market rate. 
The most recent changes, which occurred 
last November, provided that importers of 
“essential producer goods," "essential con- 
sumer goods," and special "unclassified 
items,’ previously permitted importation at 
the preferred rate, must import such items 
half at the free-market rate and half at the 
official rate, Inasmuch as the selling rate 
to exporters has gone up from 2.30 pesos to 
2.50 pesos to the dollar while the free-mar- 
ket rate has declined from 3.2 to 3 pesos to 
the dollar from 4 to 3.6 pesos, including the 
margin, a unified rate providing for a mini- 
mum distortion of existing patterns of trade 
may soon emerge. (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, March 6, 1961.) 





Poland 

FISHING FLEET AND SEA FISHERIES 

INCREASED SH ant 1949-59; 
Between 1949 and 1959 the Polish fishing 

fleet doubled and the landings from sea fish- 


eries rose by 146 porn ent. 
the number of large ( 


increased from 


The increase in 
-an-going trawl 


- . ( 3¢ 
zero in ." 149 to 39 


lers 


vessels in 
















1959, and the smaller inshore craft (cu 

| Ta able | 1 - Polish F 1955, and | 1958. 9 i 
== = = == 

LI sh ng Craft 41988 49 

Gross tTegistered tor ni ae he Ee 5 
(Numb: or). | 
Supertrawlers eae a 30 | - | 
Trawlers are a > | 17 20 20 
iLuggers and trawlers . . 50 32 | 34 - 
Luggers » 6 ete e o J 3 3 | 3 3 | 
Ks FRIAS IER OE FT i tt 
eS pee ‘609 | 462 |_ 302. | 

O 5 > Polish Peo »ple's 





‘earbook o 





_Re :public, 1960. 
jumped from 279 vessels in 1949 to 502 ves- 


sels in 1959, The sharp rise in the manage 




















was due to increases in the csi of her- 
ring or herring-like fish. Apparently the 
Table 2 - Polish | Landings of of Fishery Products, ~] 
55, and 1958 - So 
SSS = = = =—=—= 
a aa | | "1958 T 1955 iF 1949 
i 1, ane ae (Me tric Tons) . . 
Codling ....... | 36,700} 38,400] 40, 300 | 36,900 
RE oid oceania 84, 300! 70,600} 52,000 12, 000 
. .. Leererra 15,300} 11 , 300} 5,100 100 
“rere. 9. 600 8.400 3°700 | 9° 300 
Total ...... | 145,900] 126, 700 |107, 100 | 59, 300 
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super-trawlers have concentrated on the her- 
ring fishery as the landings of this species 
jumped sixfold from 1949 to 1959, The in- 
crease in the landings of sprat or sardines 
was even more pronounced. Landings of 
species other than herring and sprat were 
about the same in 1959 as in 1949, 





Portugal 


CANNED FISH EXPORTS, 
JANUARY-DECEMBER 1959-1960: 
Portugal's exports of canned fish declined 
from 76,985 metric tons or 4.2 million cases 
in 1959 to 65,137 tons or 3.6 million cases in 
1960. The amount of each product exported 
was less in 1960 (see table). West Germany 












































Portuguese Canned Fish Exports, January -December 1959-1960 
Product . January -December 
i 1960 T 1959 
| Metric |] 1,000 | Metric | 1,000 
| Tons | Cases Tons Cases 
In Oil or Sauce: |” 
| Sardines ....... | 54,790 | 2,883 | 60,760 | 3, 152 
Chinchards..... | 1,731 91 | 1 “a 
| Mackerel ...... | 503 | 20 | 3,236] 129 
| Tuna and tunalike | 3,432 123 | 4,006 141 
| Anchovy fillets. 4,284 | 428] 6,359 635 
Gam ..., ... |) we) 2) oe 137 
Total... 65, “137 1 3,565 [76,985 | 4, 194 








1/ 1959 data for chinc shards prob ably ‘others. 


inc cluded v d with " 
remained the principal buyer of Portugal's 
canned fis! ae in 1960 with 14,631 tons 
followed by Great Britain with-8,139 tons, 
the United States with 6, 890 tons, and Italy 
with 6,417 tons. Exports for those countries 
in 1959 were: West Germany 16,899 tons 
Italy 10,199 tons, Great Britain 7,688 tons, 
and the United States 7,340 tons. (Conservas 
de Peixe, February 1960 and 1961.) ——— 


CANNED FISH PACK, 
JANUARY -DECEMBER 1959-1 
The Portuguese pack of canned fish in oil 
or sauce increased from 62,459 metric tons 
or 3.5 million cases in 1959 to 70,204 tons or 
3.8 million cases in 1960, Sardines again 
accounted for the bulk of the pack in 1960 
with 82.5 percent as against 80.5 percent in 
1959; however, tuna and tuna-like fish re- 
placed anchovy fillets as Portugal's second 
leading canned fish in 1960 (see table). 


960: 





Matosinhos remained Portugal's leading 
sardine port in 1960, accounting for 63.1 per 
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Portugal (Contd.): 


cent of total sardine landings as against 71.3 
percent in 1959, 






































[Portuguese Canned Fish Pack, January-December 1959-1960 
f_————— 
Product January -December 
aN 1960 1959 
eee. Metric | 1,000 | Metric | 1,000 
Tons Cases Tons_ | Cases 
57,929 | 3,054 | 50,290 | 2,646 
1, 879 99 1/ 1/ 
492 19 583 23 
5, 335 191 | 4,495 161 
3,919 392 5,624 562 
, 650 34 1, 467 78 
: 70,204 | 3,789 | 62,459 | 3,470 
1 for chinchards probably included with "others." 











Tuna 


IHU 


landings for errs: through Octo- 
amounted to 1,912 tons and bonito 
12 tons as compared with 1,310 tons and 











288 tons, respectively, for the same period 
(Conservas de Peixe, February 
nuary and February y 1961.) 
Senegal 
ISHING TRENDS, LATE 1960 
jor events highlig hted the tuna 
S ndustry in Senegal, West Africa, 
e last quarter of 1960, one being 


rt of the 


1960/61 fishing season and 
yeing a continued and growing in- 


the part of United States firms in 

al aspects of the tuna fishery. 
[he 1960/61 season started officially on 
er 15, 1960, with a total of 57 clip- 


(24 from France) and 16 freezerships 
part. Preparations for the new sea- 
entered around the hope that Sene- 
ombat the excessively high costs 
cal industry and thereby enter world 
However, lack of cooperation on 
yf the fishermen, who raised prices 
percent above world market levels, 
hopes and any export outside 
e franc zone area will be attributable only 
the ct that the Senegalese Government 
rcing local canners to sell 3,500 metric 
anned tuna at world prices if they 
1 to France the 10,000 tons France 
is agreed to purchase at the artificially- 
In addition, 5,000 tons of frozen 
the agreement will be purchased 


tnese 


Vish to sel 


uen prices, 


ina outside 


by France, and 6,000 tons by United States 
urms, The fishermen's attitude has caused 
senegal to start looking for fishermen other 
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than the French to catch and land the fish, 
though up to February 14, 1961, no agreement 
was reached with anyone, 


United States interest in the Senegal tuna 
industry has been emphasized by visits of 
representatives of United States tuna can- 
neries, 


A meeting of fishery scientists took place 
in Dakar from December 12 to 17, 1960. It 
studied various aspects of tuna life-history, 
as well as encouraged increased research on 
tuna in African waters. It encouraged the es- 
tablishment of an international regulatory 
commission to prevent overfishing. (United 
States Embassy, Dakar, February 14, 1961.) 


| South-West Africa 


FISHING VESSELS AND GEAR, JUNE 1960: 

As of June 1960, the South-West African 
fishing fleet consisted of 111 vessels, over 
half of which were engaged in the pilchard- 
maasbanker (jack mackerel) fishery. Most 
of the balance fished for spiny lobsters. 








[ South-West Africa's Motor Fishing Vessels 
| and Gear as of June 1960 




















Fishing ‘Gear Used by Vessel No. of Vessels 
Lampara purse net (Power Winch). ... . 67 
Lampara purse net and spiny lobster nets 
(Power Winch) ... eee 2 
|Spiny lobster nets (Power Winch) sees 31 
Spiny lobster nets ° te ek 6 
fk rerer i Sears ey te 2 
\Lines and nets Terres 3 
i arr 111 








Notes: (1) All vessels ¢ are © Dicsel- —powered with hp. ratings from 
44 to 230, 

| (2) Vessel sizes range from 43 to 694 feet; most of the 

vessels are between 50 and 60 feet. 

(3) All lampara purse-net (pilchard) vessels are harbored 
at Walvis Bay; 19 of the spiny lobster vessels are 
stationed at Cape Town (some 400 sea miles from 
Luderitz); the remainder at Luderitz. 








There are no otter trawlers registered in 
South-West Africa, (The South African Fish- 
ing Industry Handbook an and Buyers' Guide, 
1960/61. 








Spain 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY: 

The Spanish shrimp industry is concen- 
trated in southern Spain in the provinces of 
Huelva, Cadiz, and Malaga. Shrimp opera- 
tions are carried on throughout the year. 
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Spain (Contd.,): 


On December 31, 1959, there were 784 
fish-processing plants in Spain. These plants 
usually process a variety of species rather 
than one type, such as shrimp. At present 
there are insufficient freezing facilities for 
developing a large frozen fish industry to 
supply local supermarkets, and for regulating 
the supply of fresh fish to the markets and to 
the canning industry. Freezing plants in the 
South Atlantic region are located in Cadiz, 
Malaga, and Huelva with a total freezing ca- 
pacity of 25, 10, and 2 tons of fish per day, 
respectively. The National Investment In- 
stitute has had a plan for several years for 
the development of cold-storage and freez- 
ing facilities in every major port in Spain. 
Under the plans of the National Freezing Net- 
work, plants can be installed directly by Na- 
tional Institute of Industry (INI) or by private 
companies, but with location and capacity 
subject always to INI approval. 


In 1959 there were 505 canning plants lo- 
ae al ~~ the Spanish coast for handling 

1 kinds of fish. Out of the total, 70 have a 
cose ote capacity of up to 200 metric tons 
yearly; 249, up to 600; up to 1,300; 23, 
up to 2,000, and 15 for over 2,000 tons. Some 
65 of the total are located in the provinces of 
Huelva, Cadiz, and Malaga, aud most of them 
have a medium operating capacity. 


he major part of the Spanish-canning in- 
dustry is made upof a large number of small, 
antiquated units. These units must be ren- 
ovated for the industry to meet foreign com- 
petition in the domestic market. 


Statistics on shrimp landings are not 
broken down by the size of shrimp caught. 
Landings of heads-on shrimp amounted to 
about 13,900 metric tons in 1959, which rep- 
resented about 65 percent of the total land- 
ings of crustaceans (estimated by the Fish 
Syndicate at 20,400 tons in 1959). Approxi- 
mately 11,000 of the 13,900 tons were caught 
in the areas of Huelva and Cadiz. 


Shrimp are caught in trawling operations. 


The only available data on the number of ves- 














[Table i - Spanish L andings of ‘Shrimp and Spiny Lobster, | 956- 59 
——— seen omnes SoS —= 
Langostinos 
Year Shrimp (Heads-on) (Heads-on Large Shrimp 
and Spiny Lobste a 
ceeeees (Metric Tons)..... . 
1959 13, 902 | 322 
i958 .... 11,905 366 
TS 14, 321 298 
1956 13, 804 398 
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sels devoted to the shrimp fishery is for the 
province of Huelva. The Directorate General 
of Fishing reports that there are approximate- 
ly 204 motor boats of different tonnage in that 
area, The largest vessel (142 tons and 400 hp) 
belongs to the port of Huelva. The remainder 
average four tons with a power capacity of some 
20 hp. Sail boats and row boats are alsoused 
inshrimp catching. Vessels oftenare owned by 
local fishermen who carry on private operations, 


Due to the multiple exchange rates, export 
prices of shrimp and spiny lobsters prior to 
June 1959 are difficult to determine. Accord- 
ing to official sources in Cadiz, prices of fro- 
zen shrimp in 1960 for export to the United 
States average about 83 U.S. cents a pound 
for first-grade shrimp and 53 U.S. cents a 
pound for second-grade shrimp at official 
rate of 60 pesetas to US$1. 



































Table 2 - Spanish (Cadiz Area) Ex ports!/ of Frozen Spiny Lobsters | 
and Shrimp, 1956-59 and January-June 1960 
eet eee 

Year Destination Quantisy | 

1,000 Lbs. | 

1960 (January-June) .... - United States 79.0 | 

| Ae oo oo ot 8 688s United States 142.6 | 

1958 (ees United States 25.6 | 
Se ety . Great Britain 8.6 
Orr United States 181.3 
oe OS ae Sate ra Ae * * * *_ | Denmark 30.4 
United States | 155.4 

Germany 100.0 | 

11956 28 we ee ee 08 Sweden 95.9 | 

| Great Britain 3.3 | 
th. Denmark 2.2 
1/1956-59 data are for frozen lobsters; data for 1960 are for 





shrimp. In 1960 the lobster catch was small and frozen 
Moorish shrimp (similar to crayfish, very large and red) 


_were substituted for export. 








Official sources in Huelva report that the 
major species exported to the United States 
were frozen shrimp (Moorish) and frozen 
spiny lobster tails. The average quantity of 
frozen shrimp and spiny lobster tails exported 


to the United States was about 136 metric tons 
a year; the average amount of boiled and fro- 


zen shrimp exported to France was about 20( 
metric tons per year. 


No export taxes are levied on shrimp be- 
cause of the Government's interest in expand- 
ing exports. As is true for all products, how- 
ever, export licenses must be obtained from 
the Ministry of Commerce. The fish indus- 
try continues to benefit from the 1959 decree 
which increased taxes on petroleum products, 
but specifically excluded petroleum products 
sold to fishing vessels. 


The national labor regulations for the fish- 
canning industry which were approved by the 
Ministerial Order of October 13, 1958, fixed 
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Spain (Contd.): 


wage rates for personnel working in those in- 
dustries. The monthly wages for technicians 
fluctuate between about 1,500 pesetas and 
3.300 pesetas (US$25.00-55.00). Administra- 
tive positions are rated between 1,000 and 
2,500 pesetas ($16.67-41.67) per month. For 
common laborers the hourly rate fluctuates 
between 15 and 46 pesetas (25 to 76.7 U.S. 
cents). The employee's real income is at 
east 40-45 percent higher than his basic sal- 
ary because of the payments for overtime, 
premiums, and bonuses. 


Salaries for fishermen are fixed by the 
ational labor regulations for the fishing in- 
lustry dated October 26, 1956. Rates de- 

1d on the type of fishing and on the duties 
f tl aborer on the vessel. Premiums 
iven on the total amount of the catch must 

ed to the basic salary. Fishermen en- 
the shrimp fishery are usually self- 

-d and their income is derived from 

sale of their catches. (United States Em- 
issy, Madrid, March 1, 1961.) 
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Tunisia 


EXPORTS OF SELECTED FISHERY 
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estimated at 6,800 metric tons valued at 

TL 10,725,000 (US$1.2 million), an increase 
of 160 percent in quantity and 200 percent in 
value over 1959. Prices (f.0.b.) were up an 
average of 20 percent. The increased catch 
came as a surprise to local experts who ex- 
pected that bonito and tuna, which make up 

the large majority of Turkish fish exports, 
were running "off cycle." The fall run, which 
is normally heavier than the spring run, was 
so productive that fishermen halted operations 
on several occasions because cold-storage 
facilities were unavailable and local prices 
were falling rapidly. Prices on the local mar- 
ket varied at times up and down as much as 

50 percent from the seasonal average. Ex- 
porters enjoyed a substantial premium. Prin- 
cipal markets were canneries in Italy and 
Yugoslavia. 


The fishery cooperative movement gained 
new ground during the year as organizations 
were able to export on their own account for 
the first time. 


Trade sources now predict another suc- 
cessful year in 1961 when the bonito run is 
expected to continue, the United States Con- 
sulate in Istanbul reported on February 23, 
1961. 





PRODUCTS TO UNITED STATES, 1956-60: 
funisia's exports of products usually as- 
ted with fisheries to the United States 


x 






































Tunisian Exports of Selected Fishery Products to the United States, 1956-60 

roducts Quantity Value 
Ser i960 | 1959 | 1958 [| 1957 | i956 i960 | 1959 | 1958 [| 1957 | 1956 
= 6s 8:6 4.8 se rae Prereres:  PPerr se 
De 6 on 6 3 e Se ow beh eae - - ~ - ~ - - ~ - 2, 328 
Mtlefigh bone . es cee ee sees 27 20 25 24 45 7,092 | 7,160 | 9,325] 6,738 | 18,529 
ee ee eee ee 23 24 37 34 54 7,576 | 7,523 | 9,215 | 5,616 | 7,233 

a.) a 6 0 le sake aoe - - - 1 - - - - 476 - 

so st 4 oe ek oe a | = - 4 7 - - - 1,518 | 1,384 








1956 and 1960 were confined largely 
tlefish bone and land snails, plus small 
ities of marine shells and dried octo- 

pus. (United States Embassy, Tunis, Feb- 
ry 20, 1961.) 


Turkey 


TUNA AND BONITO EXPORTS 
HIGHER IN 1960: 

Exports of bonito and tuna caught by the 
Istanbul fishing fleet in 1960 were officially 








Union of South Africa 


FISHING VESSELS AND GEAR, JUNE 1960: 
As of 1960, South Africa's powered fishing 
fleet consisted of 549 vessels using purse nets, 
spiny lobster nets, and lines, plus 62 otter 
trawlers. The fishing fleet other than otter 
trawlers was made up of the following: 153 
vessels, 30-40 feet long; 165 vessels, 41-50 
feet long; 146 vessels, 51-60 feet long; 82 ves- 
sels, 61-70 feet long; and 3 vessels over 70 
feet in length. The steam-powered otter 
trawlers ranged in length from 86.5 to 176 
feet and the Diesel-powered trawlers from 50 
to 129 feet in length. Vessels other than otter 
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Union of South Africa (Contd.): 





Se South Africa! Ss Motor Fishing Vessels _and Ge nd Gear as of June 1960 





Fishing Ge ar Used by Vesse is No. of Vessels 


La ampara purse net (pow er — 172 
Lampara purse net. . Ry 6 
Lampara purse net and spiny lobster 1 ne ts 








(power winch) . eee 6 
Lampara purse net and spiny lobster nets ees 6 
Hand lines . Sie +54 Sus oes el ae 95 
Hand lines (power W winch) ee 6 
jLines and nets eee ° 67 
iLines and nets (power W ny ‘ 22 
in Pn (OUR od ep a wis ce tee.) 608 42 
Spiny lobster nets (power winch) ....... 24 
Spiny lobster nets and hand lines . im ae lee 74 
Spiny lobster nets and hand lines (pow r winch) 29 
Otter trawlers (steam power) . ey ee @ ) 26 
(Otter trawlers (Diesel power) ........./] 36 
L__Total ....... =e eee 611 J 





trawlers are practically all Diesel-powered., 
(The South ate ican F Fishing Industry Handbook 
and Buyers' Gu lide, 








ng 
1960/61.) 


U.S.S.R. 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


















Ir a total R lan fishery a f ver milli 
etr ( t i nds) w rted ir » 
water tretching fr Kar atka ew = 
ur m Gree and to Tak I € r 
he seven~year~plan goal of 4,626,000 t lf 
e ré hed, a I t repor k k G s, 
( 3 6, f Norwegia I her er 
The l t rease i he R i at r 
4 C a and le ier € € é 
c rawler and large entiona ean traw - 
vit | rator 1 ves , ar € 
tat f new f i round For exar o . 
r Ww 2 f 1 he Black Se 
k r n the F t Sea he West Afr 1 
ur 
Fleet ex nsion and n 1ernization have r ve 
4 ily imer - t stern trawlers have beer lt 
Poland, Russia, and East Germany. Sixty of these ars 
ated for tropical fishing for tuna and Sardines, and w 
‘ East Germany in the period fron 
enti al 540-1 140-foot fis! trawlers l be re- 
ed wi 600-800 hp. engines to increase their spe¢ 
1 iwler wil e equipped with refrigerated holds, 
| me tne mail~tire 1 ty iwler € ed 
rease the operati nge, and asta 
wilers € rapped and re aced rT aller ber 
r els equipped with Da I eine Crew the 
ta ¢ els will be transferred é rt ant 
trawler 
rhe present methods are being changed gradually, and 
e tendency is toward complete processing aboard the 
sel. Processing and cargo space has been increased 


the large trawlers, and their capacity for processing 
products now is double that of a normal or average trip. 
rhe first full load on a trip is delivered to a transport 
vessel while the second is carried directly hor 


rhe older cargo~freezing vessels which were converted 
to motherships have been found to be ineffective, 
too little refrigerating capacity. 


unsatis~- 
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of these are being completely re~equipped and mechanized, 
but only one new vessel--Severdovinsk~~has been built, 


The herring fisheries are becoming more and more im- 
portant, Before long all of the coventional 140-foot vessels 
will fish herring exclusively, using gill nets and midwater 
trawls, The herring will be frozen and delivered directly 
to the home ports, The midwater trawl appears to have 
been perfected for the stern trawlers, and new materials, 
such as plastics, make it possible for the stern trawlers to 
fish to a depth of 500 fathoms, A new trawl, designed for 
rough bottom, is under development and, likewise, steer- 
able otter boards. New hydroacoustic equipment is being 
installed in all ocean-fishing craft. 


Russian consumers have become more particular, and 
attempts to satisfy them, the Fishery Ministry has 
discovered that it is more prc sfitable to deliver good-quality 
and we Fe repared fishery products in an appealing form, 
One sult is that the volume of fish fillets in the stores in 


in the 





1960 was five times that in 1958. 

In order to meet the increased supply and increased 
1¢ 4 he processing plants in Murmansk have been 
treat vanded and a number of refrigerated railroad 
ar > been placed at their disposal for the distribution 
ff fish over the whole of European Russia. 


e Russian fishing industry presents a healthy 


FLOATING DRYDOCK FOR 
FISHING VESSELS EN 
ROUTE TO PACIFIC COAST: 

~ A report from Halsingborg, Sweden, states 
that on February 19, 1961, a large Soviet tug- 
boat passed ae Oresund towing a giant 





floating dock. The dock, it is said, was built 
in Lithuania. It is being towed to the Soviet 
Pacific Ocean coast via the North Sea, Eng- 


ish Channel, around Africa and through the 
Indian Ocean, The journey, it is estimated, 
will take about three and one-half months. 
The f dock, according to reports, will 
be stationed in "Port Pripiski'' where it will 

as a repair shop for Soviet fishingboats 
(United States Consulate in 
1961.) 


loating 


serve 
and traw 
Goteborg 


ers. 


February 20, 


NEW HERRING 

FOR FAR EAST: __ 
The newly -constructed vessel Sovjetskij 

Sakhalin has arrived at Nevelsk in South Sak- 


halin. U R., according to the Russian 


FACTORYSHIP 


halin, WU, ‘We es 
periodical Vodny J. Transport for F ebruary 
7, 1961 (as “reported in February 23 Fiskets 
Gang, a Norwegian fishery periodical), The 
vessel was built in a Polish shipyard for the 
U. 5. R. as a mothership and factoryship 
for the herring fleet in the’'Far East. The 
vessel displaces 17,000 tons, 
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u. S. S. R. (Contd.): 


PACIFIC SALMON PROBLEMS 
SUBJECT OF CONFERENCE: 


It was reported from Petropavlovsk- 
Kamchatskiy, U.S. S. R., that Soviet scien- 
tists and fish industry specialists late in 
160 participated in a conference on prob- 
ems of the salmon economy of the Far East. 
é ynference discussed results of many 
rs' research on the condition of fish re- 
serves, improvement of artificial reproduc- 
conservation and 
mon fisheries in the north- 
Pacific Ocean, The re- 


id speeches noted that in recent 





nd improvement of 
yn of sa 


part oi tne 


lespite the measures adopted by 

: rganizations for improvement of re- 
I tern Saimon, inan 

ng of fishing regions of 

East lin the commercial 





een observed. This is accompa- 


ynnly by destructive subnormal re- 


f basic species, but also a de- 


ow level of fish reproduction. 


ent a irtner arop in Saimon re- 


steps to re- 


} 


tensity Or t1sniny ( 


£ osea severa 
C nning p Ss na ¢ onsider- 
S € yf r = ig equlp- 
ese steps e not given and 
e the proper results, since tl 


tion in Fal 

on 1s tne extraordinarily in- 
rations ishing conducted by the 
- g¢ industry the northwest- 


the Pacific Ocean, and primarily 


sea breeding 


pevera it the conterence 


spoke 


ect in particular, 





Che ference noted the positive role of 
> Japanese Fishing Convention, 

3; somewhat adjusted the salmon 

the open sea, But at the same time, 


eemed necessary to take further ac- 
ps to regulate fishing conducted by 
fishing industry, in order to 
ssible destruction of the fishing 


Far Eastern salmon, 


e Ja} nese 


Decisions and recommendations were 


lad irther development of scientific 
reseal improvement of fishing regula- 
tions, and strengthening of artificial repro- 
luction of salmon, The reserves of Far 
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Eastern salmon, a national resource of the 
Soviet Union, must not only be restored, but 
increased, according to the conference, 
(United States Embassy, Sapporo, Japan, 
March 8, 1961.) 





United Kingdom 


FISHERY LOANS INTEREST 
RATES REVISED: 

~The British White Fish Authority in Feb- 
ruary 1961 announced that, as a result of 
changes in the rates of interest charged to 
them by H. M. Treasury, their own rates of 
interest on loans made as from February 20 
will be as fol 





1iOWS: 


vessels of not more than 140 feet, 


engines, nets, 


Fishing 
new and gear: 
On loa 


0% percent; 


for not more than five years-- 
1 
percent. 


ns 


decrease 


On loans for more than five years but not 
‘ »1 ; . 1 
more than 10 years--64 percent; increase 4 


percent. 


On loans for more than 10 years but not 
years--6% percent; decrease + 


more than lod 


percent. 


On loans for more than 15 years--6% per- 


ent; no Ci ge 
Proce Sssing plants: 
On loans for not more than 20 years--7 


percent; no Cli 
The rates on loans made before February 

20, 1961, are unchanged, (Fish Trades Ga- 

February 25, 1961.) 

m Fisheries Review, January 1961 p. 84, 
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MEAL PRICES, MARCH 1961: 
‘ish meal prices reported by a British 
trade periodical between November 19, 1960, 
and March 4, 1961 (see table p. 66). 


As of March 4, 1961, imported fish meal 
prices were up from 2,.2-9.7 percent as com- 
pared with February 4, 1961. Domestic fish 
meal prices on March 4, 1961, were down 
about 5.3 percent for white fish meal and 
unchanged for herring meal from a month 
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US$ 
[ape Protein Date &./s./d, per Long Short 
Fish Meal Content Quoted Long Ton Ton Ton 
Imported; 
| S, Africa (white fish)......... 65 11/19/60 48/15/0 136,50 121.87 
DN. cc veseeeesess | 65 | 3/4/61 39-40/0/0 109,20-112,00 97,.50-100,00 
| Peru(avg. quality), ..... e605 | 65 3/4/61 37/0/0 103.60 92,00 
Iceland (white cod) ... 2... cece 10-73 | 11/26/60 42/0/0-48/16/0 |  117.60-136,64 105.00-122,00 
Iceland (herring) .......+.++. 70 | 3/4/61 | 46/7/6 | 129.85 115,94 
Denmark (herring)... ...e.... | 13 3/4/61 | 49/5/6 137.97 123.19 
Domestic; é- 
i sop ono 0 siole.e. 6 3/4/61 1/53/10/0 149.80 133,75 
| Herring 2/.. 68-71 | 3/4/61 ~ 50/0/0 140.00 125,00 
|1/In bags, ex- x-fact ory ai ul or Grims aSby. cent pri es 
|2/In bags, ex-factory. 
| Note: Imported fish-meal prices are c,i.f, current shipments, and domestic-meal prices (net cash) are ex-plant, in 6 
long-ton | lots and bagged, unles s otherwise reported, om 


earlier. (United States E London, 


March 17, 1961.) 


mbassy, 


SUPERTRAWLER LAUNCHED IN GERMANY: 
~ The largest and most revolutionary trawl- 
er ever built for the British fishing fleet was 
launched on January 14, 1961, in Bremer- 
haven, Germany. Named the Lord Nelson, 








the trawler cost £400,000 (US$1,122,000). 
Besides being Britain's largest and first 


distant-water freezing stern-trawler (as 
distinguished from the Fairtry-type factory- 


trawlers which also fish from the stern). 


Specifications are as follows; ton- 
nage, 1,200; over-all length, 238 ft. 10 in. 
(30 feet longer than the largest existing 
conventional British trawlen); breadth, | 
36 ft.; depth (from 2nd deck), 15 ft. 9 in., and 
draught, 14 ft. 4 in. Her variable-pitch pro- 
peller is stainless steel and controlled from 
the bridge. - Fittings and auxiliary equipment 
will be supplied by the British, such as radio, 
radar, — »lephone, and fish-finding aids, 
The all-welded vessel has baths, showers, 
cabins, and a modern sick bay. It is expected 
to join the fleet out of Hull, England, by May 
1961, and will stay out longer than the pres- 
ent 21 days for distant-water vessels. Her 
turbo-charged six-cylinder engine develops 
2,000 hp. at 250 r.p.m., developing a speed 
of 15 knots. The Lord Nelson has 2 main 
generators of 105 kilowatts each, one driving 
the winch and the other for main power sup- 
ply. These generators are directly driven 
by the shaft--a first for this type vessel. If 
the main engine breaks down, the generators 
can be coupled to haul in the gear and drive 


























- 
jthe ship at reduced speed. A 40-kilowatt gen- 
ler rator in the engineroom can be used for e- 
|mer gency or in-port lighting. 


The vessel's trawl net is hauled up aramp 
cut into the stern--the fish then slide below 
decks through a hydraulically-operated hatch- 
way. Below, on the main fish deck (which is 
under cover r), the fish are cleaned, thenplaced 
on a conveyor belt which takes them through 
a washer and into a compartment where they 
are prepared for freezing. 
contains 16 freezing units. Trays of frozen 
fish are later transferred to an 11,620 cubic- 
\ft. refrigerated hold. An elevator brings the 
fish to the upper deck level for unloading, 


Only part of the catch will be frozen at 
sea since fish caught near the end of the trip 
|can be stored in an iced fish hold with a ca- 
pacity of 280,000 pounds, The vessel's in- 
| struments will be contained in a console on 
the bridge--dual controls will enable the 
| Skipper to shoot or haul in the trawl net while 
| handling engineroom controls 


| 
| 


High quality is the goal of the owners-- 
"fish frozen immediately as it is taken from 
the water.'' (The Fishing News, January 20, 
1961.) 


Note: Values converted at the rate of 1 British pound equals 
US$2. 805. 
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Committee for Reciprocity Information 


CONSULTATIONS ON FOREIGN IMPORT 
RESTRICTIONS SCHEDULED FOR 1961: 





The Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 


tion (CRI) on March 1, 1961, issued a notice 
inviting the public to submit views in connec- 
tion with consultations scheduled during 1961 
under the provisions of Articles XII and 


XVIII:B of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). (The notice appeared in 
the March 2, 1961, Federal Register.) The 
consultations will be conducted by a panel of 
4 countries, including the United States, at 
ings scheduled for April and October and 
elate to the use of import restrictions 
for balance-of-payments reasons by the fol- 
lowing countries: April: Austria, Burma, 
Chile, Indonesia, Turkey, Union of South Af- 
rica; October: Denmark, Finland, Japan, 
New Zealand, Norway, Israel. 











The consultations will afford the opportu- 
ty for the panel to review the economic and 
financial situation of the consulting countries 
individually, to explore in this context the 
possibilities for further relaxation of their 
import restrictions, and to discuss modera- 
1 ' particular policies and practices that 
have proved unduly burdensome to exporters 
in other countries. 


United States traders, business firms, 
labor organizations, and other individuals or 
uations which have an interest in export- 
ing to one or more of the consulting countries 
were asked, as a result of their own experi- 
ence, to submit information which will be use- 
lul to the United States Government during the 
course of the consultations. Especially sought 
is a discussion of the possibilities for further 
relaxation of the level of import restrictions 
by any of the countries listed and the moder- 
ation of particular policies and practices 
which are burdensome to exporters. 


aSSOC1L¢é 


Representations to the Committee in re- 
sponse to this invitation, which should con- 
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tain all available supporting information, 
might include views along the following lines: 


1. Quantitative import restrictions 
affecting goods available from the United 
States have resulted in unnecessary damage 
to the commercial or economic interest of 
the United States, its citizens, or organiza- 
tions; 


2. Not even minimum commercial quan- 
tities of imports of specific commodities 
from the United States are permitted, to the 
impairment of regular channels of trade; 


3. Trade is being restrained by complex 
or arbitrary licensing procedures, or lack 
of adequate information available to traders 
regarding import regulations; 


4, Reasonable access to a traditional 
foreign market has not been restored for a 
particular commodity, even though the coun- 
try concerned has substantially relaxed its 
restrictions on imports in general; 


5. The long-standing application of im- 
port restrictions by a country on a partic- 
ular product has been accompanied by the 
growth of uneconomic output of that product 
within the country; or 

6. Discrimination exists in the treat- 
ment of goods available from the United 
States as compared with the treatment af- 
forded similar goods from other countries 
with convertible currencies. 


The CRI is an inter-agency group within 
the United States Government which receives 
views of interested persons regarding pro- 
posed or existing trade agreements and ac- 
tions related to such agreements. It is pre- 
pared to receive at any time statements 
from the public regarding import restric- 
tions imposed by any contracting party tothe 


GATT. os. 
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Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF 


REGULATIONS FOR 


CERTAIN FOOD ADDITIVES EXTENDED: 





The extension of the 


effective date of reg- 


ulations under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act for certain specified food addi- 


tives was announced by 


the U. S. Food and 


Drug Administration in the March 18, 1961, 
Federal Register in two separate orders. 





One of the orders contained a list of in- 
direct additives mostly in packages used for 


food--about 20 substances. 


Both orders con- 


tained lists of certain food additives used as 


direct additives in food. 


A total of about 50 


substances are shown in the two lists, among 
which are included vitamin K5, sodium alkyl 
sulfate, stearyl alcohol, mineral oil, benzoic 


acid, sodium benzoate, 


sodium nitrite, etc. 


Limits are shown for some of the substances 


listed. 
3, 1961. 


Both orders became effective March 
No specific termination dates have 


been specified in the two orders. 


PROPOSAL TO RETAIN TWO OF THE 
LABELING REQUIREMENTS PROTESTED 
IN THE STANDARD OF IDENTITY 


FOR CANNED TUNA: 





It is proposed not to change the definition 
and standard of identity for canned tuna by 








rescinding (1) the 
requirement that 
the word ''dark"' 
be included on the 
label for tuna 
darker than Mun- 
sell value 5.3 or 
(2) the require- 
ment that the 


words "in water" be included in the name of 


water-pack or in-brine tuna. 


The findings 


of fact were published by the U. S. Food and 


Drug Administration inthe March 31, Federal 


Register as follows: 


{21 CFR Port 37) 
(Docket No. PDC-64} 


CANNED TUNA FISH 


Definition and Standard of Identity; 
Findings of Fact 
In the matter of establishing a defini- 
tion and standard of identity for canned 
tuna fish 
In the Feverat Recister of August 28, 
1956 (21 F.R. 6492), there was published 











a notice of a proposal for establishing a 
definition and standard of identity and 
a standard of fill of container for canned 
tuna fish. An order was published in 
the Peperat Recister of February 13, 
1957 (22 F.R. 892), adopting the propos- 
als, with modifications. Subsequently, 
objections were filed, and a public hear- 
ing was requested on two of the labeling 
requirements in the identity standard: 
(1) The requirement that tuna darker 
than a prescribed level be labeled “dark”, 
and (2) the requirement that for water- 





pack tuna the name on the label should 
include the words “in water.” By an 
order published in the Feperat RecisTer 
of August 29, 1957 (22 F.R. 6961), notice 
was given that no objections had been 
filed to the fill of container standard or 
to the compositional requirements of the 
identity standard, and the effective date 
for these provisions, as set out in the 
order of February 13, 1957 (22 F.R. 892), 
as confirmed. In recognition of the ob- 
jections to the labeling requirements of 
the identity standard, these require- 
ments were stayed pending the outcome 
of the hearing on the issues raised by the 
objections. 

Pursuant to a notice of hearing pub- 
lished in the Feperat Recister of 
December 28, 1957 (22 F.R. 10964), a 
public hearing was held to receive evi- 
dence on the issues raised by the objec- 
tors. On the basis of the evidence 
received at the hearing, and pursuant 
to the authority vested in the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare by 
the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (secs. 401, 701(e) (3), 
52 Stat. 1046, 1055 as amended 70 Stat. 
919; 21 U.S.C. 341, 371(e)(3)) and dele- 
gated to the Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs by the Secretary (25 F.R. 8625), 
and after consideration of written argu- 
ments and suggested findings, which are 
adopted in part and rejected in part as 
is apparent from the detailed findings 
herein made, it is proposed that the fol- 
lowing order be issued 

Findings of fact. 1. By an order pub- 
lished in the Feperat Recister of 
February 13, 1957 (22 F.R. 892), a defi- 
nition and standard of identity for 
canned tuna fish was promulgated. Ob- 
jections were filed protesting those por- 
tions of the order requiring that tuna 
darker in color than Munsell value 5.3 
be declared on the label as “dark tuna” 
and that the name on the label of canned 
tuna packed in water rather than in 
oil include the words “in water” as a 
part of the name of the food. Notices 
of the objections, the stay of the labeling 
requirements, and the announcement of 
the public hearing on the objections were 
published in the Freperat REcIster on 
August 29, 1957 (22 F.R. 6961), and 
December 28, 1957 (22 F.R. 10964). (Ex 
2, 4, 5, 7, 23) 

2. The only issue concerning the color 
of canned tuna to be determined on the 
basis of the evidence was raised in the 
objection filed by one packer, the oper- 
ator of a cannery in Maine, who advo- 
cated changing the wording of § 37.1(d) 
(3) of the standard from 

(3) Dark 
cludes all 
value 5.3, to 

(3) Tuna. This designation includes 
all tuna darker than Munsell value 5.3 
canned from the light meat of tuna 


The objection did not make an issue 
of whether the method specified in the 
order was appropriate for making the 
differentiation between dark and light 
tuna; of whether the value for such 
differentiation was properly set at 5.3 
on the Munsell scale; or of whether the 
standard should require the label desig- 
nation for tuna darker than Munsell 
value 5.3 to be different from the label 
designation for tuna lighter than Mun- 
sell value 5.3 The sole issue was 
whether the standard should require 
cans containing tuna darker than Mun- 
sell value 5.3 to be labeled “dark tuna” 
rather than simply “tuna.” (R. 9, 11-12, 
14, 17, 38, 47, 54-55; Ex. 7) 

3. The only witness who supported the 
objection to the label declaration “dark 
tuna” sometimes employed the phrase 
“light meat of tuna” to mean striated 
muscular tissue, as specified in § 37.1(c) 
of the standard, without regard to the 
color shade of such tissue. At other 
times, when referring to this same 
striated muscular tissue (as prepared 
from large blue-fin tuna and from 
Atlantic little tunny), the witness used 


This color designation in- 
tuna darker than Munsell 


'The citations following each finding of 
fact refer to the pages of the transcript of 
testimony and the exhibits received in evi- 
dence at the hearing : 
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the term “dark meat.” Apparently, it 
was for this dark-colored, striated mus- 
cular tissue that he urged the change of 
the standard to provide for labeling it 
by the unmodified word “tuna” though 
he sometimes used the designation “dark 
meat” or “black meat” to mean non- 
striated tissue, which is an entirely 
different part of the fish and which the 
standard requires to be eliminated 
before canning. (R. 18, 33-34, 37, 43, 
50, 66) 

4. Several kinds of tuna have been 
caught in the Atlantic waters, but the 
only color determinations reported in 
the record are for the categories little 
tunny; large blue-fin tuna, exceeding 
500 pounds in weight; and biue-fin tuna 
ranging in weight from 20 pounds to 104 
pounds These color determinations 
showed that little tunny and the large 
blue-fin tuna yield canned tuna of color 
darker than Munsell 5.3. The canned 
tuna prepared from the ‘smaller blue- 
fin tuna (those not exceeding 104 pounds 
in weight) measured lighter than Mun- 
sell 5.3. (R. 10, 18, 29-30, 54, 58, 60, 74, 
76; Ex. 8) 

5. The canned article prepared from 
large blue-fin tuna, where the fish 
weighed in excess of 500 pounds each, 
not only was of a dark color but it was 
coarse in texture and had a distinctive 
taste, described as stronger, heartier, and 
more fishy. The opinion was expressed 
that this darker colored, stronger fla- 
vored article prepared from large blue- 
fin tuna would appeal to a limited seg- 
ment of consumers. (R. 14, 33-35 
46-47, 58-59) 

6. The responses to a questionnaire 
answered by more than 4,000 consumers 
showed an interest on the part of a sub- 
stantial number of consumers in having 
labels show whether the meat in the can 
is light or dark. A consumer survey in 
which interviewers visited 252 house- 


canned tuna showed that 65 percent 
of these homemakers regarded a color 
photograph of a can of tuna meas- 
uring 5.3 on the Munsell scale as dark 
tuna. Over two-thirds of the home- 
makers interviewed were interested in 
whether the tuna they serve is light or 
dark tuna, and substantially all wanted 
the label on the cans to show whether 
the tuna is light or dark. (R. 140-141 
162-164, 168, 172, 184-189, 202-204, 210- 
212, 273, 278-279, 281-282; Ex. 14, 17, 18 
24, 25, 26) 

7. In households where canned tuna is 
used, one of the forms in which it is most 
frequently served is as a salad. For use 
as a salad the color of tuna is important 
to housewives and they wish to avoid 
dark tuna for salads. (R. 42, 168-169) 

8. The other issue for the hearing arose 
from objections filed by distributors of 
water-pack tuna imported from Japan. 
These distributors objected to the re- 
quirement that the name on the label of 
such canned tuna should include the 
words “in water.” They asserted: (a) 
That showing the words “in water” in 
the name would lead consumers to be- 
lieve that water would be a major in- 
gredient of the food and that cans s0 
labeled would contain less fish than 
equal-sized cans of oil-pack tuna; (b) 
that consumers generally discard the oil 
from oil-pack canned tuna; (c) that by 
inference the provision concerning label 
declaration of the words ‘in water” re- 
quires that these words must follow the 
word “tuna” in the same line on labels. 
They declared that these assertions 
would be proved by consumer letters and 
consumer-survey data that would be 
produced at the hearing. (R. 86-87, 91, 
98, 101, 106-107, 109, 111-114, 134-135; 
Ex, 23) 

9. Historically, it has been conven- 
tional to use vegetable oil as the packing 
medium for canned tuna. Tuna canned 
in the United States, with the exception 
of tuna prepared for special dietary us- 
age, has been packed in oil. Around 
1951 or 1952 small quantities of imported 
canned tuna packed in water appeared 
on the United States markets. Since 
then, the volume of imported water-pack 
tuna has increased considerably but re- 





mains substantially below the total vol- 


holds in which the homemaker used. 
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ume of oll-pack tuna on the market. 
(R. 108, 112, 121, 127, 145-146, 148-149, 
173, 249-250; Ex. 15, 16) 

10. The assertion that consumers usu- 
ally discard the oil from oil-pack tuna 
was not supported by the evidence pre- 
sented at the hearing. The results of a 
questionnaire-type survey submitted by 
the Food and Drug Administration 
showed that of more than 4,000 consum- 
ers who answered the questionnaire, 56.4 
percent reported that when using oil- 
pack tuna they either always or some- 
times use the oll. This percentage agrees 
well with data published by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the United States 
Department of the Interior, showing that 
of more than 1,900 homemakers inter- 
viewed in a 1956 survey, 38.7 percent re- 
ported that in using oil-pack tuna they 
always use the oil with the fish and 20.4 
percent reported that they sometimes 
we the oll. (R. 109, 150, 278-279; Ex. 
16, 24-26) 

11, Consumers are concerned whether 
the canned tuna they purchase is the 
conventional oil-pack article or is tuna 
packed in water. Some labels on water- 
pack tuna have shown “no oil added” or 

without added oil,” but, in general, the 
declaration that the tuna is packed in 
water has been so subordinated on labels 
that consumers would be apt to overlook 
it under customary conditions of pur- 
chase. Housewives serve canned tuna 
in various ways; they make salads, sand- 
wiches, casserole dishes, tuna-with- 
noodles, and use tuna in other cooked 
dishes, Generally, recipes for the cooked 
dishes, and frequently those for tuna in 
salads, call for using the oil from the 
can along with the tuna fish. The oil 
adds richness and significantly increases 
the caloric value of the dishes. When 
following such recipes, a housewife using 
water-pack tuna needs to add butter, 
margarine, or salad oil. It promotes her 
interests for the label declaration show- 
ing that the tuna is packed in water to 
be so displayed that under ordinary con- 

ditions of purchase she will note !t. 

Some distributors of imported water- 
pack tuna have sought in their promo- 
tions to appeal to those consumers who 

wish to avoid high-calorie foods. These 
promotions have emphasized that 
canned tuna where water has been sub- 
stituted for oll as the packing medium 
is lower in caloric value than conven- 
tional oli-pack tuna. The interest of 
these consumers also is promoted by a 
prominent label declaration to show that 
the tuna is packed in water. (R. 120, 128, 
134, 137, 138, 167-174; Ex. 12) 

12. A consumer survey especially de- 
signed to elicit evidence from a fair sam- 
ple of homemakers on the issues raised 
in the objections to the canned tuna or- 
der was carried out by an organization 
experienced in conducting such con- 
sumer interviews. In this survey home- 
makers were shown cans of water-pack 
tuna under conditions designed to simu- 
late those she would experience in mar- 
keting for canned foods. For cans with 
commercial labels, fairly representative 
of the labels that have been used on 
Wwater-pack tuna and showing “Packed 
‘ water” on side panels, two-thirds of 
the homemakers interviewed mistakenly 
thought that the tuna was packed in oil. 
(R. 79-83, 178-190, 200-202, 207-210, 219, 
— 237, 245, 255, 270-271; Ex. 

22) 

13. The evidence at the hearing did 
hot support the assertion by the objectors 
that including the words “in water” in 
the name on labels of water-pack tuna 
Would lead consumers to believe water 
to be a majcr ingredient and to believe 
that the cans so labeled would contain 


tuna. In the consumer survey described 
in Finding 12, the interviewers showed 
homemakers cans of water-pack tuna 
with labels specially printed to conform 
to the requirements of the standard. 
The names on the labels were: 


LIGHT TUNA FLAKES 
IN WATER 
and 
SOLID PACK 
LIGHT TUNA IN WATER 


The homemakers were asked whether 
they thought the cans of water-pack 
tuna would contain less fish, the same 
amount of fish, or more fish than cans 
of the same size where the tuna is packed 
in oil. Half the homemakers answered 
that the amount of fish would be the 
same and the others divided about 
equally between answering that there 
would be less fish or more fish in the 
cans of water-pack tuna. Two witnesses 
trained in statistically evaluating such 
data testified that these results do not 
support the claim that showing the words 
“in water’ in the names on labels would 
lead consumers to believe the cans con- 
tain less tuna fish. (R. 87, 106-107, 111- 
112, 135, 204, 213-214, 251, 267-269, 274- 
275; Ex. 17-22) 

14. The objectors to the labeling re- 
quirement for water-pack tuna failed 
to show that it would promote consumer 
interests to rescind the provision that 
the words “in water” be included in the 
name and to substitute a requirement 
that water be named on labels as an 
optional ingredient. One witness, sup- 
porting the objections, expressed ap- 
proval of a suggestion that the words 
“in water” be shown on labels in type 
half as large, and on a line below, the 
other words in the name. A witness, 
trained and employed in the field of home 
economics, objected to the use of smaller 
type for the words “in water.” She ex- 
plained that women are accustomed to 
getting tuna packed in oil and for that 
reason when the tuna is packed in water 
the label should declare “in water” in 
easily legible type. She made no specific 
objection to the suggestion that these 
words be shown in a line immediately 
below other words in the name. (R. 97, 
152, 154, 156, 165-168, 170, 173) 
Conclusions. On the basis of the fore- 
going findings of fact, and taking into 
consideration the substantial evidence of 
the entire record, it is concluded that, 
for the purpose of promoting honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of con- 
sumers, the definition and standard of 
identity for canned tuna should not be 
changed by rescinding the requirement 
that the word “dark” be included in the 
label designation of tuna darker than 
Munsell value 5.3 or the requirement that 
the words “in water” be included in the 
name of water-pack canned tuna. 

Any interested person whose appear- 
ance was filed at the hearing may, with- 
in 30 days from the date of publication 
of this proposed order in the FPrprrat 
Rectster, file with the Hearing Clerk, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Room 5440, 330 Independence 
Avenue SW., Washington 25, D.C., writ- 
ten exceptions thereto. Exceptions shall 
point out with particularity the alleged 
errors in the proposed order and shafi 
contain specific references to the pages of 
the transcript of testimony or to the 
exhibits on which the exceptions are 
based. Exceptions may be accompanied 


and accompanying briefs should be sub- 
mitted in quintuplicate. 

Dated: March 21, 1961. 

(seau] Geo. P. Larrick, 





less fish than similar cans of oil-pack 


Commissioner of Food and Drugs 





Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1961 p. 42. 
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STANDARDS OF IDENTITY PROPOSED 
FOR FROZEN RAW BREADED SHRIMP: 





_ A Proposed definition and standard of iden- 
tity for frozen raw breaded shrimp was pub- 


by briefs in support thereof. Exceptions 
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lished in the March 31, 1961, Federal Register, 
by the U. S. Food and Drug Administration. 
The notice points out that the National Fish- 
eries Institute, and the National Shrimp 
Breaders Association, representing mem- 
bers who are processors of breaded shrimp, 
have jointly filed a petition setting forth a 
proposed definition and standard of identity 
for breaded shrimp. 





The Food and Drug Administration pro- 
poses to add a new section to Part 36 of its 
regulations: ''36.30 Frozen raw breaded 
shrimp (prawns); identity; label statement of 
optional ingredients." 


The standard proposed establishes that 
the finished product contain not less than 50 
percent by weight of shrimp material as de- 
termined by the method described in the pro- 
posed regulations. A description of frozen 
raw breaded shrimp is included, as well as 
the raw material to produce it. Among the 
shrimp material listed for breading are: 
fantail or butterfly shrimp (deveined and 
split); round or round fantail (deveined but 
not split); butterfly, tail-off (deveined and 
split, tail fin and shell segments removed); 
round, tail-off (deveined but not split, tail 
and shell segments removed); tidbits (parts 
of tail portions, but free of tail fin and shell 
segments). The batter and breading are de- 
scribed, and the optional ingredients that may 
be used in the preparation of the mixtures 
are listed. The names of the frozen raw 
breaded shrimp product prepared in accord- 
ance with proposed regulations are listed 
together with several alternatives in each 
case. Also, the regulations indicate that the 
label is to bear one of the names specified 
in the regulations, a statement listing the 
optional ingredients employed in the batter 
and breading, plus any spice or coloring 
used, if any; and if a chemical preservative 
has been used, the label is to indicate that 
fact. 


Interested persons were invited to present 
their views in writing regarding the proposed 
regulations, prior to May 30, 1961. 






U. S. Tariff Commission 


REPORT ON SHRIMP: 

The Tariff Commission on March 31 issued a report on 
its investigation of shrimp, conducted under Section 332 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, The investigation was made pursuant 
to a resolution of the Senate Finance Committee, adopted in 
August 1960. 
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The Commission's report to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee describes the domestic shrimp fishery and the process- 
ing of shrimp in the United States; discusses domestic prod- 
uction, exports, imports, and consumption of raw shrimp and 
shrimp products; gives data on prices, cold-storage holdings, 
and wage rates in the United States; provides data on the 
shrimp fisheries of foreign countries; considers the interests 
of domestic producers, processors, and consumers of shrimp; 
and discusses the probable results of the imposition of the 
import restrictions set forth in the resolution. 


The resolution of the Senate Committee called for an anal- 
sis of the possible results of a 35- percent ad valorem duty as 
well as ananalysis of the results of a tariff quota under which 
all imports not in excess of the imports inthe calendar year 
1960 shall enter free of duty and all imports in excess of those 
in 1960 shall be dutiable at 50- percent ad valorem. 





UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


SHRIMP 


Report on Investigation No. 332-40 
Under Section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
Pursuant to a Resolution of the 
Committee on Finance of the United States Senate 
Adopted in August 1960 














Washington 
March 1961 
The Commission points out that the analysis ‘‘. . .de- 


scribes the probable economic effects of the indicated import 
restrictions on those segments of the U. S. economy directly 
concerned with the production, handling, processing, import- 
ing, and marketing of shrimp. No attempt is made to set 
forth the possible effects on our foreign relations and other 
aspects of the national interest or on the economic welfare 
of the numerous foreign countries involved, 


‘*In attempting to forecast the results of the imposition 
of a duty on shrimp, the Commission has premised a more 
or less constant per capita purchasing power during the next 
several years, Should a duty of 35 percent ad valorem be 
imposed on imports of shrimp, it is unlikely that the major 
foreign suppliers of the U. S, market could reduce their 
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prices sufficiently to absorb most or all of the duty. Nor 
would the reduction or elimination of export duties and tax- 
es now levied in certain foreign countries have a significant 
effect on the ability of foreign suppliers to overcome a JU, §, 
duty of 35 percent ad valorem. The application of sucha 
duty, therefore, would result in a substantial reduction of 
total U. S. imports of shrimp in all forms; the reduction in 
imports would be accompanied by a sharp increase in prices 
and a curtailment of consumption in the U. S, market. With 
a restricted supply and a continuation of high prices in the 
United States, a limited expansion of the domestic catch of 
shrimp might be expected within a year or two, This could 
be accomplished by an extension of the operations of the U.S, 
shrimp fleet to new areas, where fishing costs would be sub- 
stantially higher than in the areas now exploited, and by a 
somewhat larger catch of shrimp in the Gulf of Mexico, If 
Mexico’s exports of shrimp to the United States were sharply 
reduced by the imposition of a U. S, duty, the Mexican shrimp 
fleet presumably would be forced to reduce its operations in 
the Gulf of Mexico, thereby permitting the U. S. fleet oper- 
ating in the same waters to increase its catch. The extent of 
the increase would be limited, however, because the U, S, 
fleet probably would not be permitted to fish in Mexico's ter- 
ritorial waters, At present, nearly three-fourths of Mexico's 
total shrimp catch is taken from the Gulf of California and 
other west-coast waters near the Mexican shore, If Mexican 
fleet operations were curtailed in these waters, it is unlikely 
that the U. S. shrimp fleet could extend its operations to the 
west coast of Mexico, It appears from the foregoing that on- 
ly a small part of the loss of U. S. imports resulting from 
the imposition of a 35-percent duty on shrimp could be made 
up by an increase in the U. S. production of shrimp from the 
Gulf of Mexico and from areas not now being exploited, 


**With a net reduction in the total supply of shrimp avail- 
able in the U. S. market, prices in all channels of distribu- 
tion would increase sharply and undoubtedly would remain 
higher than at present. High prices would be especially ben- 
eficial to domestic craft owners and fishermen, but not to 
processors (including freezers) who must purchase raw 
shrimp in the open market. As previously indicated, high 
prices would result in a curtailment of total consumption in 
the United States, particularly in those areas that are now 
dependent on imports partly because of their distance from 
domestic landing ports and processing facilities, Many in- 
stitutional users throughout the country would replace shrimp 
with other food products, and household consumers would re- 
duce their purchases of shrimp in favor of other seafoods, 
poultry, and meats, 


‘From the foregoing, it appears that the imposition of a 
35-percent duty on shrimp would result in increased financial 
returns to the U. S. shrimp fleet as a whole, It would also 
result in higher average returns per shrimp craft and per 
fisherman at least in the short run. How long individual craft 
owners and fishermen would receive the benefit of increased 
financial returns is conjectural. High ex-vessel prices and 
enhanced profits to craft owners could be expected to encour- 
age additions to the domestic shrimp fleet. With more ves~ 
sels and boats fishing for a limited resource, the average an- 
nual catch per craft would eventually decline, As a result of 
the smaller catch per craft, the average annual income per 
craft and per fisherman also would decline from the high lev- 
els attained immediately after the imposition of the duty. 


‘*Certain packinghouses and freezers of shrimp are able 
to avoid the hazards of price fluctuations by charging a fixed 
fee per pound of shrimp for the services they perform, irre~ 
spective of market prices; the welfare of this group, there~ 
fore, is determined largely by the quantity of shrimp handl- 
ed, Such packinghouses and freezers would benefit from any 
increase in domestic landings of shrimp; they would not, how- 
ever, benefit from increased prices unless they were able to 
raise their fees, 


‘‘A duty of 35 percent on all shrimp and shrimp products 
undoubtedly would arrest the increasing imports of frozen 
peeled and deveined shrimp and frozen breaded shrimp and 
reduce the imports of canned shrimp, Domestic breaders, 
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canners, and producers of frozen peeled and deveined shrimp 
apparently are concerned about the expansion in recent years 
of processing facilities abroad and the possibility of a sub- 
stantial increase in imports of the processed products. Wheth- 
er imposition of a 35-percent duty would eliminate such im- 
ports entirely cannot be determined, but it would certainly 
discourage the expansion of facilities abroad to process 
shrimp for exportation to the United States. Elimination of 
the possibility of more intense competition from imports of 
processed shrimp would be of little benefit to domestic proc- 
essors since restrictions of imports of all shrimp would cause 
chase of raw material and would arrest the expansion of 
shrimp~processing operations in the United States. Certain 
processors, particularly breaders, now rely heavily on im=~ 
ports of frozen heads-~off, shell-on shrimp for their raw ma-~ 
terial supplies. If such imports were greatly reduced, some 
processors outside the South Atlantic and Gulf States might 
have to curtail their operations substantially or even discon- 
tinue production of processed shrimp. For processors in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States, some of which rely partly on 
imported frozen shrimp, increased raw-material cocts would 
tend to reduce the extent and profitableness of their opera~ 
tions, A uniform duty on all shrimp, therefore, would be 
generally detrimental to shrimp processors, 


4 U. S, duty of 35 percent on shrimp, and the resultant 
high prices in the U. S. market, would no doubt cause a sub~- 
stantial reduction of the U, S. exports of shrimp. In terms 
f heads-off, shell-on shrimp, domestic exports were e- 
quivalent to 73 percent of total U. S. landings of shrimp in 


‘Imposition of the tariff quota specified in the resolution 
e Senate Finance Committee would have a less drastic 
ton the shrimp trade than would a 35-percent duty on 
rts of shrimp. Provision for the annual duty-free 
f imports equal to the quantity of shrimp imported in 
would not reduce the total supply of shrimp available 
the U. S. market and presumably would not immediately 
ause a marked upturn in prices. However, should the quota 
be stated in terms of pounds~-~irrespective of the form in 
h the shrimp were imported--it might result in a sub- 
| shift in the composition of imports from frozen heads~- 
ll-on shrimp to more advanced forms of processed 
. On the one hand, such a shift would work to the dis~ 
ze of domestic producers of the more advanced forms 
rocessed shrimp, not only because of increased compe- 
rom imports of the processed products, but also be- 
ause of a reduced supply of imported frozen heads-off, 
n shrimp, which are used as raw material by many 
ors. On the other hand, domestic craft owners, fish- 
id freezers of raw shrimp would benefit from the 
rts; because of the smaller supply of imported 
fr is-off, shell-on shrimp, the demand for domestic 
raw shrimp by retail and institutional outlets would be in- 




















ild a separate quota be established for each form of 
p, based on imports in 1960, it would halt the develop- 
f facilities abroad to process shrimp for exportation 
he United States, Although domestic processors would 
benefit from restrictions of imports of the processed prod- 
acts, the quota on raw shrimp would preclude a continued ex- 
pansion of processing operations in the United States because 
fa restricted supply of raw material. Craft owners and fish- 
ermen would be aided by the assurance that they could expect 

more competition from imports than that encountered in 
1960, Restriction of imports of each form of shrimp to the 
196( level presumably would prevent the price-depressing ef- 
tects of sudden sharp increases in imports and might provide 
a measure of stability to the shrimp market, which would be 
beneficial to all segments of the shrimp trade. 








; “A global annual quota on imports of shrimp, without al- 
‘ocation by country of origin, would affect the supplying coun- 
‘ries in varying degrees. Those countries able to ship to the 
ted States early in the year could fill the quota and prevent 
ther countries from sharing in it. Country quotas based sole- 
y on the level of imports in 1960, as implied in the resolution 
of the Senate Finance Committee, would be most detrimental 
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to those countries whose shipments to the United States were 
smaller in 1960 than in earlier years (e.g., Japan, Costa Rica, 
Peru, Australia, Norway, Korea, Argentina, Sweden, West 
Germany, Israel, British Honduras, and the United Kingdom), 
Moreover, if one or several supplying countries could not fill 
their quotas in a particular year, a shortage might develop in 
the U. S. market and affect many segments of the shrimp 
trade. 


“It is unlikely that there would be any significant imports 
of shrimp at the over-quota rate of 50 percent ad valorem, 
Shipments arriving in the United States after the quota was 
filled probably would be diverted to other markets or held in 
bonded warehouses in the United States for entry at the open- 
ing of the new quota year. 


**It should be recognized that if the supply of shrimp is 
not restricted and if prices thereof do not increase greatly, 
the long-run expansion of the total U. S. consumption of 
shrimp may be expected to continue, Several factors, in ad- 
dition to the growth in population, point to this conclusion. 
Potential markets exist in some areas of the United States 
where shrimp are regarded as a luxury item and where only 
small quantities are now purchased for home use, The nu- 
tritional value, the low-calorie content, and the taste appeal 
of shrimp are not yet widely known in the mass consumer 
market, The increasing acceptance of individually frozen 
peeled and deveined shrimp, which can be served in the home 
with little preparation, may be expected to continue, The 
rising consumption of breaded shrimp has not yet shown a 
tendency to level off. Of the major processed shrimp prod- 
ucts, canned shrimp is the only type that has not grown in 
popularity in U. S. consumer markets in the past decade. 


‘*The imposition of either of the import restrictions on 
shrimp and shrimp products suggested in the resolution of 
the Senate Finance Committee would limit the supply of 
shrimp available in the U. S, market and thereby arrest the 
long-run expansion of shrimp consumption in the United 
States. If imports were restricted to the 1960 level or low- 
er, any increase in consumption above the present level 
would have to be supplied by domestic production, Although 
the U. S. catch of shrimp may vary from year to year, there 
appears to be little probability of a sustained increase in the 
catch, even on the west coast where the large potential sup- 
ply consists almost entirely of small-size shrimp suitable 
primarily for the production of canned shrimp, a product 
which has a relatively stable but limited market in the United 
States.’’ 

Note: Title of report: "Shrimp. Report on Investigation No. 332-40 Under Section 332 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 Pursuant to a Resolution of the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate Adopted in August 1960." U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington, 


D.C., March 1961. 





Treasury Department 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON SOVIET 
CANNED CRAB MEAT LIFTED: 

The removal by the United States of a 
prohibition on imports of Soviet canned crab- 
meat, which has been in effect since January 
27, 1951, was announced by the Treasury De- 
partment on March 20, 1961, and published in 
the Federal Register of March 25, 1961, 


The prohibition was placed in force under 
Section 307 of the U. S. Tariff Act, which 
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bans imports of goods produced with convict 
or forced labor. 


The decision to remove the prohibition on 
imports of Soviet canned crab meat is in ac- 
cordance with United States law, and is based 
upon the fact that there is no current evidence 
that prison or forced labor is still being used 
in connection with Soviet canned crab meat. 


A Treasury spokesman said: 


"If the removal of this restriction also 
helps to promote better relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, it should 
be welcomed by the peoples of both countries. 


"This action supports the President's 
desire for improved relations between the 
Soviet and American peoples and the often- 
expressed willingness of the United States 
Government to offer the Soviet Union every 
opportunity to trade with us in peaceful goods 
on normal commercial terms, 


"In connection with this action, represent- 
atives of the State of Alaska have expressed 
concern over possible expanded activities of 
foreign fishing fleets in areas of the highseas 
near Alaska. We understand that the Depart- 
ment of State has long been aware of the prob- 
lems which would be posed by the expansion 
of foreign fishing activities into new areas of 
primary interest to Alaskan fishermen, and 


is giving serious consideration to this matter, | 


which involves complex aspects of conserva- 
tion and fisheries policy," 


The Treasury Department in answering 
questions with regard to their announcement 
indicated: 


1, The information available indicates 
that no forced labor is involved in the Soviet 
canning operation. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, who administers this law, has 
gone over the available evidence and deter- 
mined that removing the prohibition is jus- 
tified. 


2. In 1950 the United States imported 
some 2,3 million pounds of canned Soviet 
king crab meat with a value of roughly 
US$2.3 million. 


3. The product involved is the king crab 
found only in far northern Pacific waters. 
It could compete directly with some one mil- 
lion pounds canned in Alaska, with a value of 
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roughly US$1.4 million. Indirectly, it could 
compete with some 2 million pounds of other 
domestic varieties, with a value of roughly 
US$2.1 million. It should be pointed out that 
Soviet crab meat will be subject to the nor- 
mal import duty of 223 percent ad valorem, 


4, Total United States production of king 
crabs was about 18 million pounds of which 
about 4 million was canned, yielding a can- 
ned weight of about one million pounds, 


The notice as it appeared in the Federal 
Register follows: 
[T.D. 55342} 


PART 12—-SPECIAL CLASSES OF 
MERCHANDISE 


Canned Crabmeat From Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 


I hereby find, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of § 12.42, Customs Regulations, 
promulgated in accordance with the au- 
thority contained in section 307, Tariff 
Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1307), that canned 
crabmeat manufactured or produced 
wholly or in part in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics does not come with- 
in the purview of section 307, Tariff Act 
of 1930. 

Accordingly, on and after the date of 
the publication of this finding in the 
PeperaL Recrster, the finding made in 
T.D. 52656 (16 F.R. 776) is no longer in 
effect. 

Section 12.42(h), Customs Regula- 
tions, is amended by deleting from the 
list the following: 

Oanned crabmeat—Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republica—52655 
(Secs. 807, 624, 46 Stat. 689, 759; 19 U.S.C. 
1307, 1624) 

(SEAL) D. B. Strusincrs, 


Acting Commissioner of Customs. 
Approved: March 20, 1961. 
Dovctas DILLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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QUOTA FOR 1961 ESTABLISHED ON 
IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA: 

The quantity of tuna canned in brine 
which may be imported into the United 
States during calendar year 1961 at the 
123-percent rate of duty is limited to 
57,114,714 pounds. This is 6.9 percent 
more than the 53,448,330 pounds in 1960, 
9.1 percent more than the 52,372,574 
pounds in 1959, 27.8 percent more than 
the 44,693,874 pounds in 1958, and 25.6 
percent more than the 45,460,000-pound 
quota for 1957, Any imports in excess of 
the 1960 quota will be dutiable at 25 per- 
cent ad valorem, 
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Any tuna classifiable under Tariff Act 
paragraph 718(b)--fish, prepared or pre- 
served in any manner, when packed in air- 
tight containers. . .(except fish packed in 
oil or in oil and other substances;. . .)-- 
which is entered or withdrawn for consump- 
tion is included, 


A proclamation (No, 3128), issued by the 
President on March 16, 1956, gave effect to 
an exchange of notes with the Government of 
Iceland to withdraw tuna canned in brine from 
the 1943 trade agreement and invoked the 
ight to increase the duty reserved by the 
nited States in negotiations with Japan and 
ther countries under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. The quota is based on 
20 percent of the previous year's United 
pack of canned tuna. The announce- 
ment as it appeared in the April 11, 1961 


Federal Register follows 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Bureau of Customs 
{T.D. 86360} 


TUNA FISH 
Tariff-Rate Quota 


Apri 5, 1961. 

Pursuant to Presidential Proclamation 
No. 3128 of March 16, 1956 (T.D. 54051), 
it has been determined that 57,114,714 
pouids of tuna may be entered for con- 
sumption or withdrawn from warehouse 
for consumption during the calendar 
year 1961 at the rate of 1242 per centum 
ad valorem under paragraph 718(b), 
Tariff Act of 1930, as modified. Any 
tuna classifiable under paragraph 718(b) 
of the tariff act which is entered, or with- 
drawn, for consumption during the cur- 
rent calendar year in excess of this quota 
will be dutiable at the full rate of 25 per 
centum ad valorem. 

The above quota is based on the United 
States pack of canned tuna during the 
calendar year 1960, as reported by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 


[SEAL] 
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Puitir NICHOLS, Jr., 
Commissioner of Customs. 


White House 


NORTH PACIFIC 1961 HALIBUT FISHING 
REGULATIONS APPROVED 
BY PRESIDENT: 

On March 29, 1961, the President of the 
United States approved the 1961 North Pacific 
halibut fishing regulations as recommended 


by the International Pacific Halibut Commis- 
sion, 
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published in the April 


8, 1961, Federal Register follow: 





Title 50—WILDLIFE AND 
FISHERIES 


Chapter Iii—international Regulatory 
Agencies (Fishing and Whaling) 


PART 301—PACIFIC HALIBUT 
FISHERIES 


Regulations of the International Pa- 
cific Halibut Commission adopted pur- 
suant to the Pacific Halibut Fishery 
Convention between the United States of 
America and Canada, signed March 2, 
1953 


Sec 

301.1 Regulatory areas 

3012 Length of halibut fishing seasons 

301.3 Closed seasons. 

301.4 Catch limite in Areas 2 and 3A 

3015 Size limits 

301.6 Licensing of vessels 

301.7 Retention of halibut taken under 
permit 

301.8 Conditions limiting validity of per- 
mits 

301.9 Statistical return by vessels 

301.10 Statistical return by dealers 

301.11 Dory gear prohibited 

301.12 Nets prohibited 

$01.18 Retention of tagged halibut 

301.14 Responsibility of master 

301.15 Supervision of unloading and weigh- 
ing 

301.16 Previous regulations superseded 

AUTHOaITY: §§ 301.1 to 301.16 issued under 
Art. ITI, 50 Stat., Part II, 1963. 
§ 301.1 Regulatory areas 


(a) Convention waters which include 
the territorial waters and the high seas 
off the western coasts of Canada and the 
United States of America including the 
southern as well as the western coasts of 
Alaska shall be divided into the follow- 
ing areas, all directions given being mag- 
netic unless otherwise stated 

(b) Area 1A (South of Heceta Head) 
shall include all convention waters 
southeast of a line running northeast and 
southwest through Heceta Head Light, 
as shown on Chart 5802, published in 
July 1947, by the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D.C., 
which light is approximately latitude 
44°08'18"’ N., longitude 124°07'36'’ W 

(c) Area 1B (Heceta Head to Willapa 
Bay) shall include all convention waters 
between Area 1A and a line running 
northeast and southwest through Will- 
apa Bay Light on Cape Shoalwater, as 
shown on Chart 6185, published in July 
1939, by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, which light is approxi- 


mately latitude 46°43°17°" N., longitude 
124°04'15"" W 

(d) Area 2 (Willapa Bay to Cape 
Spencer) shall include all convention 


waters off the coasts of the United States 
of America and of Alaska and of Canada 
between Area 1B and a line running 
through the most westerly point of Gla- 
cier Bay, Alaska, to Cape Spencer Light 
as shown on Chart 8304, published in 
June 1940, by the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, which light is ap- 
proximately latitude 58°11'57’’ N., longi- 
tude 136°38°18'’ W.; thence south one- 
quarter east. 

(e) Area 3A (Cape Spencer to Shuma- 
gin Islands) shall include all the conven- 
tion waters off the coast of Alaska that 
are between Area 2 and a straight line 
running southeast one-half east from 
the highest point on Kupreanof Point, 
which highest point is approximately 
latitude 65°34'08"’ N., longitude 159°36’ 
00°’ W.; the highest point on Kupreanof 
Point shall be determined from Chart 
8859 as published May 1954 (2d Edition) 
by the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey 

(f) Area 3B South (Shumagin Islands 
to Cape Sagak, Umnak Island not in- 
cluding Bering Sea) shall include all 
convention waters off the coast of Alaska 
that are between Area 3A and a straight 
line running southwest by west from 
Cape Sagak, the southwestern extremity 
of Umnak Island, at a — approxi- 
mately latitude 52°49°20°’ 


straight lines running from Cape Kabuch 
Light at the head of Ikatan Bay, which 
light is approximately latitude 54°49°00"" 
N., longitude 163°21'36’’ W.; thence to 
Scotch Cap Light at the western end of 
Unimak Island, which light is approxi- 
mately latitude 54°23°48"’ N., longitude 
164°44'30"' W.; thence to Brundage Head 
on Unalaska Island, which head is ap- 
proximately latitude 53°56'00"’ N., longi- 
tude 166°12'36"’ W.; thence to Cape Aiak 
on Unalaska Island, which cape is ap- 
proximately latitude 53°15°45"’ N., longi- 
tude 167°39'30"" W.; thence to Cape 
Sagak. The positions of Cape Kabuch 
Light, Scotch Cap Light and Brundage 
Head were determined from Chart 8860, 
published 1942 (12th Edition), 
positions of Cape Sagak and Cape Aiak 
were determined from Chart 8861, pub- 
lished in May 1942, revised April 1959, 
both charts as published by the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

(g) Ares 3B North (Bering Sea and 
Aleutian Islands west of Cape Sagak) 
shall include all convention waters which 
are not included in Areas 1A, 1B, 2, 3A, 
and 3B South. 


§ 301.2 Length of halibut fishing sea- 
sons. 


(a) In Area 1A, the halibut fishing 
season shall commence at 6:00 a.m. of 
the 10th day of May and terminate at 
6:00 a.m. of the Ist day of October, or 
at the time of termination of the halibut 
fishing season in Area 3A, whichever is 
later. 

(b) In Area 1B, the halibut fishing 
season shall commence and terminate at 
the same time as the halibut fishing 
season in Area 2 shall commence and 
terminate. 

(c) In Area 2, the halibut fishing sea- 
son shall commence at 6:00 a.m. on the 
10th day of May and terminate at 6:00 
am. on a date to be determined and 
announced under paragraph (b) of 
$ 301.4. 

(ad) In Area 3A, the halibut fishing 
season shall commence at 6:00 a.m. of the 
10th day of May and terminate at 6:00 
a.m. on a date to be determined and an- 
nounced under paragraph (b) of § 301.4. 

(e) In Area 3B South, the halibut 
fishing season shall commence at 6:00 
a.m. of the 25th day of April and termi- 
nate at 6:00 a.m. of the Ist day of Oc- 
tober, or at the time of termination of 
the halibut fishing season in Area 3A, 
whichever is later. 

(f) In Area 3B North, the halibut 
fishing season shall commence at 6:00 
a.m. of the 10th day of April and termi- 
nate at 6:00 a.m. of the Ist day of Oc- 
tober, or at the time of termination of 
the halibut fishing season in Area 3A, 
whichever is later. 

(g) All hours of opening and closing 
of areas in this section and other sec- 
tions of these regulations shall be Pacific 
standard time. 


§ 301.3 Closed seasons. 


(a) Under paragraph 1 of Article I 
of the Convention, all convention waters 
shall be closed to halibut fishing ex- 
cept as provided in § 301.2. 

(b) All convention waters, if not al- 
ready closed under other provisions of 
these regulations, shall be closed to hali- 
but fishing at 6:00 a.m. of the Ist day 
of December and shall remain closed 
until reopened as provided in § 301.2, and 
the retention and landing of any 
but caught during this closed period shall 
be prohibited 

(c) Nothing contained in these regu- 
lations shall prohibit the fishing for 
species of fish other than halibut during 
the closed halibut seasons, provided that 
it shall be unlawful for a vessel to have 
halibut aboard, or for any person to 
have halibut in his possession while so 

d except as provided for in § 301.7. 
Nor shall anything in these regulations 
prohibit the International Pacific Halibut 
Commission, hereafter in these regula- 
tions referred to as “the Commission”, 
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169°07'00"" W., and that a south of 


from 
operations for investigation purpoges as 





provided for in paragraph 3 of Article I 
of the Convention. 


§ 301.4 Catch limits in Areas 2 and 3A. 


(a) The quantity of halibut to be 
taken during the halibut fishing season 
in Area 2 and during the halibut fishing 
season in Area 3A in 1961 shall be lim- 
ited to 28,000,000 pounds and 33,000,000 

ds respectively of salable halibut, 
the weights in each limit to be computed 
as with heads off and entrails removed. 

(b) The Commission shall as early in 
the said year as is practicable determine 
and announce the date on which it deems 
each limit of catch defined in paragraph 
(a) of this section will be attained, and 
the limit of each such catch shall then 
be that which shal! be taken prior to 
said date, and fishing for halibut in the 
area to which each limit applies shall 
at that date be prohibited until each 
area is reopened to halibut fishing as 
provided in § 301.2, and provided that 
if it shall at any time become evident to 
the Commission that the limit will not 
be reached by such date, it may substi- 
tute another date. 

(c) Catch limits shall apply only to 
the halibut fishing season in Area 2 and 
to the halibut fishing season in Area 3A. 


$301.5 Size limites. 


The catch of halibut to be taken 
from all areas shall be limited to halibut 
which with head on are 26 inches or 
more in length as measured from the tip 
of the lower jaw to the extreme end of 
the middle of the tail or to halibut which 
with the head off and entrails removed 
are 5 pounds or more in weight, and 
the possession of any halibut of less 
than the above length, or the above 
weight, according to whether the head is 
on or off, by any vessel or by any master 
or operator of any vessel or by any per- 
son, firm or corporation, is prohibited 


$301.6 Licensing of vessels. 


(a) All vessels of any tonnage which 
shall fish for halibut in any manner or 
hold halibut in possession in any area, 
or which shall transport halibut other- 
wise than as a common carrier docu- 
mented by the Government of the United 
States or of Canada for the carriage of 
freight, must be licensed by the Com- 
mission, provided that vessels of less 
than five net tons or vessels which do not 
use set lines need not be licensed unless 
they shall require a permit as provided 
in § 301.7 

(b) Each vessel licensed by the Com- 
mission shall carry on board at all times 
while at sea the halibut license thus 
secured whether it is validated for 
halibut fishing or endorsed with a permit 
as provided in § 301.8, and this license 
shall at all times be subject to inspection 
by authorized officers of the Govern- 
ments of Canada or the United States 
or by representatives of the Commission 

(c) The halibut license shall be issued 
without fee by the customs officers of 
the Governments of Canada or the 


United States at places where there are 
neither customs officers nor represent- 
atives of the Commission. A new li- 
cense may be issued by the officer accept- 
ing statistical return at any time to 
vessels which have furnished proof of 
loss of the license form previously issued, 
or when there shall be no further space 
for record thereon, providing the receipt 
of statistical return shall be shown on 
the new form for any halibut or other 
species taken during or after the voyage 
upon which loss occurred. 

(d) The halibut license of any vessel 
shall be validated before departure from 
port for each halibut fishing operation 
for which statistical return is required 
This validation of a license shall be by 
customs officers or by fishery officers of 
the Governments of Canada or the 
United States when available at places 
where there are no customs officers and 
shall not be made unless the area in 
which the vessel will fish is entered on 
the license form and unless the provi- 
sions of § 301.9 have Seen complied with 








for all landings and all fishing opera- 
tions since issue of the license, provided 
that if the master or operator of any 
vessel shall fail to comply with the pro- 
visions of § 301.9, the halibut license of 
such vessel may be validated by customs 
officers or by fishery officers upon evi- 
dence either that there has been a judi- 
cial determination of the offense or that 
the laws prescribing ties therefor 
have been complied with, or that the 
said master or operator is no longer re- 
sponsible for, nor sharing in, the opera- 
tions of said vessel. 

(e) The halibut license of any vessel 
fishing for halibut in Area 1A as defined 
in § 301.1 must be validated at a port or 
place within Area 1A prior to each such 
fishing operation when Areas 1B and 2 
are closed to halibut fishing. 

(f) The halibut license of any vessel 
fishing for halibut in Area 3B South or 
Area 3B North when Area 3A Is closed 
to halibut fishing must be validated at 
&@ port or place within Area 3B South 
prior to such fishing. except as provided 
in paragraph (g) of this section. 

(g) Any vessel already fishing in Area 
3B South or in Area 3B North prior to 
the date of closure of Area 3A may con- 
tinue to fish in said areas until first entry 
at a port or place with a validating offi- 
cer or until any halibut is unloaded 
The vessel must comply with paragraph 
(h) of this section when it departs from 
Areas 3B North and 3B South 

th) The halibut license of any vessel 
departing from Areas 3B South and 3B 
North with any halibut on board when 
Area 3A is closed to halibut fishing, must 
be vaildated at a port or place in Area 
3B South subsequent to fishing and prior 
to such departure. 

(1) A halibut license shall not be vali- 
dated for departure for halibut fishing 
in Areas 1A or 1B or 2 more than 48 hours 
prior to the commencement of any hali- 
but fishing season in said areas. 

(j)) A halibut license shal) not be vali- 
dated for departure for halibut fishing 
in Areas 3A or 3B South or 3B North 
from any port or place inside said areas 
more than 48 hours prior to the com- 
mencement of the halibut fishing season 
in each of said areas, except that a hali- 
but license validated for fishing in Area 
3B North prior to the opening of Area 
3B South may at the same time be vali- 
dated for halibut fishing in Area 3B 
South when the latter area is opened; 
nor shall a halibut license be validated 
for departure for halibut fishing in Area 
3A from any port or place outside said 
area more than 5 days prior to com- 
mencement of the halibut fishing season 
in said area 

(k) A halibut license shall not be valid 
for halibut fishing in more than one of 
Areas 1A, 1B, 2, or 3A, as defined in 
§ 301.1, during any one trip nor shall it 
be revalidated for halibut fishing in 
another of said areas while the vessel 
has any halibut on board 

()) A halibut license may be validated 
for halibut fishing in more than one of 
Areas 3A, 3B South or 3B North except 
that when Area 3A is closed such valida- 
tion shall be subject to the conditions 
contained in paragraphs (f), (g), and 
(bh) of this section and to any other ap- 
plicable provisions of these regulations. 

(m) A halibut license shall not be 
valid for halibut fishing in any area 
closed to halibut fishing nor for the pos- 
session of halibut in any area closed to 
halibut fishing except while in actual 
transit to or within a port of sale. The 
said license shall become invalid for the 
Possession of halibut if the licensed ves- 
sel is fishing or attempting to fish for 
any species of fish in any area closed 
to halibut fishing. 

(mn) Any vessel which is not required 
to be licensed for halibut fishing under 
paragraph (a) of this section shall not 
Possess any halibut of any origin in any 
area closed to halibut fishing except 
while in actual transit to or within a 
port of sale. 

(o) A halibut license shall not be 
valid for halibut fishing in any area 
while a permit endorsed thereon is in 
effect, nor shall it be validated while 
halibut taken under such permit is on 

rd. 
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‘p) A halibut Hcense when validated 
for halibut fishing in Area 3A shall not 
be valid for the possession of any hali- 
but in Area 2 if said vessel is in posses- 
sion of baited gear more than 25 miles 
from Cape Spencer Light, Alaska; and 
a halibut license when validated for 
halibut fishing in Area 3B South or in 
Area 3B South and Area 3B North shall 
not be valid for the posseasion of any 
halibut in Area 3A, when Area 3A is 
closed to halibut fishing, if said vessel 
is in possession of baited gear more than 
20 miles by navigable water route from 
the boundary between Areas 3A and 3B 
South 

(q) No person on any vessel which is 
required to have a halibut license under 
Paragraph (a) of this section shall fish 
for halibut or have halibut in his posses- 
sion, unless said vessel has a valid license 
issued and in force in conformity with 
the provisions of this section. 


§ 301.7 Retemtioa of halibut taken under 
permit. 


(a) There may be retained for sale on 
any vessel which shall have a permit as 
provided in §301.8 such halibut as is 
caught incidentally to fishing by that 
vessel in any area after it hes been closed 
to halibut fishing under § 301.2 or § 301.4 
with set lines (of the type comm: used 
in the Pacific Coast halibut fishery) for 
other species, not to exceed at any time 
one pound of halibut for each seven 
pounds of salable fish, actually utilized, 
of other species not including salmon or 
tuna; and such halibut may be sold as 
the catch of said vessel, the weight of all 
fish to be computed as with heads off and 
entrails removed, provided that it shall 
not be a violation of this regulation for 
any such vessel to have in possession 
halibut in addition to the amount herein 
allowed to be sold if such additional! hali- 
but shall not exceed thirty percent of 
such amount and shall be forfeited and 
surrendered at the time of landing as 
provided in paragraph (d) of this sec- 
tion 

(b) Halibut retained under such per- 
mit shall not be filleted, fitched, steaked 
or butchered beyond the removal of the 
head and entrails while on the catching 
vessel. 

(c) Halibut retained under such per- 
mit shall not be landed or otherwise re- 
moved or be received by any person, firm 
or corporation from the catching vessel 
until all halibut on board shall have been 
reported to a customs, fishery or other 
authorized enforcement officer of the 
Governments of Canada or the United 
States by the captain or operator of said 
vessel and also by the person, firm or 
corporation receiving the halibut, and 
no halibut or other fish shall be landed 
o- removed or be received from the 
catching vessel, except with the permis- 
sion of said officer and under such super- 
vision as the said officer may deem ad- 


visable 

(d) Halibut retained under such per- 
mit shall not be purchased or held in 
possession by any person other than the 
master, operator or crew of the catching 
vessel in excess of the proportion al- 
lowed in paragraph (a) of this section 
until such excess, whatever its origin, 
shall have been forfeited and surrendered 
to the customs, fishery or other author- 
ized officers of the Governments of 
Canada or the United States. In for- 
feiting such excess, the vessel shall be 
permitted to surrender any part of its 
catch of halibut: Provided, That the 
amount retained shall not exceed the 
Proportion herein allowed 

(e) Permits for the retention and 
landing of halibut caught in all conven- 
tion waters in the year 1961 shall be- 
come invalid at 6:00 a.m. of the 16th day 
of November of said year or at such 
earlier date as the Commission shall 
determine. 


§ 301.8 Conditions limiting validity of 
permite. 

(a) Any vessel which shall be used in 
fishing for other species than halibut in 
any area after it has been closed to 
halibut fishing under §§ 301.2 or 301.4 





must have a halibut license and a permit 


if it shall retain, land or sell any halibut 
caught incidentally to such fishing or 
possess any halibut of any origin d 
such fishing, as provided in § 301.7. 

(b) The permit shall be shown by 
endorsement of the issuing officer on the 
face of the halibut license form held by 
said vessel and shall show the area or 
areas for which the permit is issued. 

(c) The permit shall terminate at the 
time of the first landing thereafter of 
fish of any species and a new permit 
shall be secured before any subsequent 
fishing operation for which a permit is 
required. 

(d) A permit shall not be issued to any 
vessel which shall have halibut on board 
taken while said vessel was licensed to 
fish in an open area unless such halibut 
shall be considered as taken under the 
issued permit and shall thereby be sub- 
ject to forfeiture when landed if in 
excess of the proportion permitted in 
Paragraph (a) of § 301.7 

(e) A permit shall not be issued to, or 
be valid if held by, any vessel which shall 
fish with other than set lines of the type 
commonly used in the Pacific Coast hali- 
but fishery. 

(f) The permit of any vessel shall not 
be valid unless the permit is granted be- 
fore departure from port for each fish- 
ing operation for which statistical re- 
turns are required. This granting of a 
permit shall be by customs officers or by 
fishery officers of the Governments of 
Canada or the United States when avail- 
able at places where there are no cus- 
toms officers and shall not be made unless 
the area or areas in which the vessel will 
fish is entered on the Lalibut license 
form and unless the provisions of § 301.9 
have been complied with for all landings 
and all fishing operations since issue of 
the license or permit, provided that if 
the master or operator of any vessel shall 
fail to comply with the provisions of 
$§ 301.9, the permit of such vessel may be 
granted by customs or fishery officers 
upon evidence either that there has been 
& judicial determination of the offense or 
that the laws prescribing penalties there- 
for have been complied with, or that the 
said master or operator is no longer re- 
sponsible for, nor sharing in, the opera- 
tions of said vessel] 

(g) The permit of any vessel shall 
not be valid if said vessel shall have 
in its possession at any time halibut in 
excess of the amount allowed under par- 
agraph (a) of § 301.7 

(h) No person shall retain, land or 
sell any halibut caught incidentally to 
fishing for other species in any area 
closed to halibut fishing under § 3012 
or § 301.4, or shall have halibut of any 
origin in his possession during such fish- 
ing, unless such person is a member of 
the crew of and is upon a vessel with a 
halibut license and with a valid permit 
issued and in force in conformity with 
the provisions of §§ 301.7 and 301.8 
§ 301.9 Statistical return by vessels. 

(a) Statistical return as to the 
amount of halibut taken during fishing 
operations must be made by the master 
or operator of any vessel licensed under 
these regulations and as to the amount 
of halibut and other species by the mas- 
ter or operator of any vessel operating 
under permit as provided for in §§ 301.7 
and 301.8, within 96 hours of landing, 
sale or transfer of halibut or of first 
entry thereafter into a port where there 
is an officer authorized to receive such 
return. 

(b) The statistical return must state 
the port of landing and the amount of 
each species taken within the area or 
areas defined in these regulations, for 
which the vessel's license is validated for 


tistical must in- 
clude all halibut landed or transferred 
to other vessels and al] halibut held in 
possession on board and must be full, 
true and correct in all respects herein 
required. 

(ad) The master or operator 

person engaged on shares in the opera- 
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tion of any vessel licensed or holding a 


officer of the Governments of Canada 
or the United States authorized to re- 
ceive such return to certify to its cor- 
rectness to the best of his information 
and belief and to support the certificate 
by a sworn statement. Validation of a 
halibut license or issuance of a permit 
after such sworn return is made shall be 
provisional and shall not render the li- 
cense or permit valid in case the return 
shall later be shown to be false or fraud- 
wently made. 

(e) The master or operator of any 
vessel holding a license or permit under 
these regulations shall keep an accurate 
log of all fishing operations including 
therein date, locality, amount of gear 
used, and amount of halibut taken daily 
in each such locality. This log record 
shall be retained for a period of two 
years and shall be open to inspection by 
representatives of the Commission au- 
thorized for this purpose. 

(f) The master, operator or any other 
person engaged on shares in the opera- 
tion of any vessel licensed under these 
regulations may be required by the Com- 
mission or by any officer of the Govern- 
ments of Canada or the United States 
to certify to the correctness of such log 
record to the best of his information 
and belief and to support the certificate 
by a sworn statement. 


§301.10 Statistical return by dealers. 


(a) All persons, firms or corporations 
that shall buy halibut or receive halibut 
for any purpose from fishing or trans- 
porting vessels or other carrier shall 
keep and on request furnish to ‘customs 
officers or to any enforcing officer of the 
Governments of Canada or the United 
States or to representatives of the Com- 
mission, records of each purchase or 
receipt of halibut, showing date, locality, 
name of vessel, person, firm or corpora- 
tion purchased or received from and the 
amount in pounds according to trade 
categories of the halibut and other spe- 
cies landed with the halibut. 

(b) All persons, firms or corporations 
receiving fish from a vessel fishing under 
permit as provided in § 301.7 shall with- 
in 48 hours make to an authorized en- 
forcement officer of the Governments of 
Canada or the United States a signed 
statistical return showing the date, lo- 
cality, name of vessel received from and 
the amount of halibut and of other 
species landed with the halibut and cer- 
tifying that permission to receive such 
fish was secured im accordance with 
paragraph (c) of § 301.7. Such persons, 
firms or corporations may be required 
by any officer of the Governments of 
Canada or the United States to support 
the accuracy of the above signed statis- 
tical return with a sworn statement. 

¢) All records of all persons, firms or 
corporations concerning the landing, 
purchase, receipt and sale of halibut and 
other species landed therewith shall be 
retained for a period of two years and 
shall be open at all times to inspection 
by any enforcement officer of the Gov- 
ernments of Canada or the United States 
or by any authorized representative of 
the Commission. Such persons, firms 
or corporations may be required to cer- 
tify to the correctness of such records 
and to support the certificate by a sworn 
statement. 

(a) The possession by any person, 
firm or corporation of halibut which 
such person, firm or corporation knows 
to have been taken by a vessel without 
& valid halibut license or a vessel without 
& permit when such license or permit is 
Tequired, is prohibited. 

(e) No person, firm or corporation 
shall unload any halibut from any vessel 
that has fished for halibut in Area 3B 
South or in Area 3B North after the clo- 
sure of Area 3A unless the license of said 
Vessel has been validated at a port or 
place in Area 3B South as required in 
paragraphs (f) and (h) of § 301.6 or un- 
less permission to unload such halibut 


has been secured from an enforcement 
officer of the Governments of Canada or 
the United States. 
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§ 301.11 Dory gear prohibited. 

The use of any hand gurdy or other 
appliance in hauling halibut gear by 
hand power in any dory or small boat 
operated from a vessel licensed undcr 
the | Provisions of these regulations is 
d in all waters. 


$ 301.12 Nets prohibited. 


It is prohibited to retain halibut taken 
in any convention waters with a net of 
any kind or to have in possession any 
halibut tn said areas while using any 
net or nets other than bait nets for ‘the 
capture of other species of fish, nor shall 
any license or permit validated for said 
areas under these regulations be valid 
during the use or possession on board 
of any net or nets other than bait nets, 
provided that the character and the use 
of said bait nets conform to the laws and 
regulations of the country where they 
may be utilized and that said bait nets 
are utilized for no other purpose than 
the capture of bait for said vessel. 
§ 301.13 Retention of tagged halibat. 
Nothing tained in these regul 
shall prohibit any vessel at any time from 
retaining and landing any halibut which 
bears a Commission tag at the time of 
capture, provided that such halibut with 
the tag still attached is reported at the 
— of — to representatives of the 
r to officers 
pe the Summeumnie of Canada or the 
United States and is made available to 
them for examination. 


$301.14 Responsibility of master. 


Wherever in these regulations any 
duty is laid upon any vessel, it shall be 
the personal responsibility of the mas- 
ter or operator of said vessel to see 
that said duty is performed and he shall 
personally be responsible for the per- 
formance of said duty. This provision 
shall not be construed to relieve any 
member of the crew of any responsibility 
with which he would otherwise be 
chargeable. 


§ 301.15 Supervision of unloading and 
weighing. 

The unloading and weighing of the 
halibut of any vessel licensed under 
these regulations and the unloading and 
weighing of halibut and other species of 
any vessel holding a permit under these 
regulations shall be under such super- 
vision as the customs or other author- 
ized officer may deem advisable in order 
to assure the fulfillment of the provi- 
sions of these regulations. 











§ 301.16 Previous regulations super- 
seded. 


These regulations shall supersede all 
previous regulations adopted pursuant 
to the Convention between Canada and 
the United States of America for the 
preservation of the halibut fishery of 
the Northern Pacific Ocean and Bering 
Sea, signed March 2, 1953, except as to 
offenses occurring prior to the approval 
of these regulations. These regulations 
shall be effective as to each succeeding 
year, with the dates herein specified 
changed accordingly, until superseded 
by subsequently approved regulations. 
Any determination made by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to these regulations shall 
become effective immediately. 


Writs M. Sprvces, 
Chairman. 

Anprew W. ANDERSON, 
Vice Chairman, 

Wits A. Barzs. 

Harovp 8S, HELLAND. 

MatTIas MADSEN. 

RicHaRD NELSON. 


Witt M. Sprvces, 
Chairman. 
H. A. Donor, 
Secretary. 
Approved: March 29, 1961. 


Joun F. Kennepy. 
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Eighty -Seventh Congress 
(First Session) 


Public bills and resolutions which may 
directly or indirectly affect fisheries and 


ais 





allied industries are reported. Introduction, 
referral to committees, pertinent legislative 
actions, hearings, and other actions by the 
House and Senate, as well as signature into 
law or other final disposition are covered. 


ATLANTIC STATES MARINE FISHERIES COMMIS- 
SION: On April 12, the Senate received a letter from 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Atlantic States Marine Fish- 
eries Commission, Mount Vernon,N.Y., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Commission, dated 
March 1961 (with accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





CATCH TRANSFER AT SEA: H,R. 5929 (Wilson of 
California), introduced in House Mar. 24, to Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Identical to a 
number of bills introduced previously on same subject. 
Would legalize the transfer of catch of one fishing ves- 
sel to another on the high seas and transporting it with- 
out charge to a port of the United States. 





DEPRESSED AREAS: H.R, 5943 (Widnall), intro- 
duced in House Mar. 24; to Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 





On Mar. 27, the House Committee on Rules granted 
an open rule, waiving points of order, with 3 hours 
debate on S. 1, to establish an effective program to 
alleviate conditions of substantial and persistent un- 
employment and underemployment in certain economi- 
cally-distressed areas (H. Rept. No. 201). Bill was 
referred to House Calendar. On Mar. 28, the “House by 
a voice vote adopted H. Res. 237. On Mar. 29, by a 
vote of 250 yeas to 166 nays the House passed §. 1. 
Prior to passage a recommital motion designed to re- 
place the text of the bill with the provisions of H.R, 
5943 (Widnall), had been rejected by a vote of 125 yeas 
to 292 nays. Before the committee substitute amend- 
ment was adopted, several amendments were added, 
including one to authorize vocational training for cer- 
tain seasonal agricultural workers; also one to require 
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the Secretary of Commerce to study and report to 
Congress of the impact on the economy where Gov- 
ernment installations are deactivated in areas where 
at least 6-percent unemployment exists. 


On Mar. 30 the Senate disagreed to House amend- 
ments to S. 1, Area Redevelopment Act of 1961, asked 
for conference with House and appointed conferees. 


On April 12, the House insisted on the House amend- 
ments and agreed to the conference asked by the Senate 
on §. 1. 


On April 12, a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin was received in the Senate, 
memorializing Congress to pass S. 1, introduced by 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, or like or similar 
legislation providing Federal aid for economically- 
distressed areas of the United States; to Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


EXEMPT RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION FOR 
FISH, LIVESTOCK, AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS: 
H. R. 6247 (Cunningham), introduced in House April 12, 
a bill to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as a- 
mended, so as to extend to the railroads a conditional 
exemption from economic regulation comparable to 
that provided for motor carriers engaged in the trans- 
portation of ordinary livestock, fish, or agricultural 
commodities; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Identical to H.R. 1823 (Rostenkowski). 








FEDERAL BOATING ACT AMENDMENTS: On Mar. 
27, the Senate received a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copy of amendments to the rules and regulations re- 
garding "Numbering of Undocumented Vessels, Statis- 
tics on Numbering and Boating Accident Reports and 
Accident Statistics,'' to become effective on June 30, 
1961 (with accompanying papers); to Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 





FISH AND WILDLIFE AID THROUGH EQUIPMENT 
TRANSFER: H.R, 6301 (Gray), introduced in House 
April 13, a bill to provide that excess personal prop- 
erty of the United States may be donated to the States 
for the promotion of fish and wildlife management 
activities, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. Identical to H.R. 4724 
(Barry). ae | os 





FISH AND WILDLIFE ASSISTANT SECRETARY: 
The Senate on Mar. , 1961, confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Frank P. Briggs to be Assistant Secretary for 
Fish and Wildlife, Department of the Interior. 





FOOD ADDITIVES: On Mar, 24, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare submitted S. eee 
86 on H.R. 3980, an act to protect the public health by 
prohibiting the use of food additives which are not 
adequately tested, without amendment. 





S. Rept. No. 86, Food Additives Transitional Pro- 
visions Amendment of 1961 (March 24, 1961, 87th Con- 
gress, lst Session, report of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare to accompany H.R. 3980), 11 pp., 











printed. Contains letter from Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare recommending enactment of 
H.R. 3980 as it passed the House, additional corre- 

Spondence explaining the need for the bill, and an ex- 
planation of its provisions. 








On Mar. 27, the Senate passed H.R. 3980, without 
amendment, and cleared the bill for Signature by the 
President. On Mar. 28, H.R. 3980 was signed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 





On April 7, the President signed H.R. 3980, toamend 
the transitional provisions of the Food Additives Amend- 
ment Act of 1958 (P. L. 87-19). 


This bill would extend, from March 5, 1961, until 
June 30, 1964, the final effective dates of the Food Ad- 
ditives Amendment of 1958 (P.L. 85-929) and the 
Nematocide, Plant Regulator, Defoliant, and Desiccant 
Amendment of 1959 (P. L.86-139). This extension would 
authorize the continued use of certain food additives and 
pesticides chemicals not covered by regulations issued 
by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, if the Secretary finds that such continued 
use would involve no undue risk to the public health, 





that such additives and pesticide chemicals were in 
commercial use prior to January 1, 1958, and that sci- 
entific investigations to determine safe levels of use 
are being pursued with due diligence. 


Additional time is required by the Food and Drug 
Administration and the affected industries to complete 
and evaluate scientific investigations and studies needed 
to determine final assurance of safe use for about 30 
| pesticide chemicals and to determine whether some 
| 3,000 substances are actually additives in or on a food 
and, if they are, what if any tolerance limitations or 
other conditions should be imposed on their use. 


Under the bill, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
| and Welfare could permit the continued use of the food 
additives or pesticide chemicals which have not been 
| finaily cleared for safety only in those instances where 
he has received satisfactory evidence, and has either 
| authorized or has pending a request for authorization 
for the continued usage of these chemicals up to March 
| 5, 1961, the limit of this authority, and he finds that the 
persons requesting the extensions have taken bona fide 
action before March 6, 1960, to investigate the chemi- 
| cals concerned, that such investigations have continued 
with reasonable diligence, and that more time is nec- 
| essary to complete them. 


The Secretary would, at any time, be able to termi- 
nate any extension of time granted under this legisla- 
tion if he finds that (1) it should not have been granted, 
| (2) the basis for an extension no longer exists owing to 
a change in circumstances, or (3) there has been a 
failure to comply with any requirement for the submis- 
sion of progress reports or with other conditions at- 
tached to the extension. 


FOOD ADDITIVES STUDY COMMISSION: H.R, 6011 
‘King of Utah), introduced in House on Mar. 28, abillto 
establish a commission to conduct an impartial and sci- 
entific study and investigation to determine the effects 
on the public health of the practice of adding various 
chemicals to food products and beverages; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


IMPORT COMPETITION ADJUSTMENT: H.R, 6150 
(Van Zandt) introduced in House April 10, andH-R. 6280 
(Bailey), introduced on April 13, bills to regulate the 
foreign commerce of the United States by providing for 
fair competition between domestic industries operating 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act and foreign indus- 
tries that supply articles imported into the United States, 
and for other purposes; to Committee on Ways and Means. 
Identical to H.R. 5635 (Thomson of Wisconsin). 
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INCOME TAX REVISION IN FAVOR OF FISHER- 
MEN: H.R, 6413 (King of California), introduced in 
fiouse on April 18, a bill to extend to fishermen the 
same treatment accorded farmers in relation to esti- 
mated income tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 





INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS: Department of the 
Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations for 1962 
(Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, Eighty- 
Seventh Congress, First Session, on appropriations 
for the Department of Interior except Bonneville Power 
Administration, Bureau of Reclamation, Southeastern 
Power Administration, and Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration), 1,482 pp., printed. Includes hearings on 
operations of the Fish and Wildlife Service and its two 
Bureaus~-total funds registered for the Service for 
fiscal year 1962--$48,041,000, or $8,063,027 more than 
in fiscal year 1961. 








For the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Office of 
the Commissioner, the estimate of $364,000 is the 
same as for 1961. 


Bureau of Commercial Fisheries: Estimates for 
the fiscal year 1962 total $19,339,000. Of this total, 
$9,296,000 is for management and investigations of 
resources; $1 million is under the special foreign 
currency program; $7,561,000 is for construction; 
$482,000 is for general administrative expenses; and 
$1 million is for assistance in construction of fishing 
vessels. An additional $1,981,000, to be derived from 
the Pribilof Islands fund, is requested for administra- 
tion of the Pribilof Islands. 


Increases totaling $455,000 in the estimate for man- 
agement and investigations provide $221,000 for pro- 
gram expansion in connection with research on fish 
migration over dams, $154,000 for operation and main- 
tenance of a new vessel and new shore facilities under 
construction in the current year, and $80,000 to finance 
increased pay costs under P.L. 86-568 for a full year. 


Funds requested under the special foreign currency 
program are to finance technological and biological 
studies in foreign countries, to complement work being 
performed in these fields in the United States under the 
management and investigations of resources appropria- 


tion, 


The estimate of $7,561,000 for construction includes 
$2,450,000 for a new research laboratory at La Jolla, 
Caiif; $1,775,000 for a research vessel for use in the 
central Pacific Ocean; $1,250,000 for a vessel to re- 
place the Delaware, an obsolete North Atlantic type 
trawler constructed in 1938; $200,000 for a research 
vessel to be used in the Gulf of Mexico; and $455,000 
for service facilities and laboratory improvements at 
Oxford, Md., Boothbay Harbor, Maine, and Auke Bay, 
Alaska. All this construction involves facilities rec- 
ommended for the national oceanographic program. 
Also included in the $7,561,000 estimate is $1,431,000 
for Columbia River fishery facilities, a decrease of 
$566,642 compared to the 1961 comparative transfer 
for this activity from the Corps of Engineers. 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife: The over- 
all estimate for management and investigations of re- 
sources is $23,200,000, an increase of $3,947,000 over 
fiscal year 1961. For the most part this increase will 
be used to place new fish hatcheries and wildlife ref- 
uges under operation and to provide funds needed to 
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maintain the work in general at 1961 levels. Construc- 
tion estimate is $4,067,000, a reduction of $718,000 
when compared with 1961. The estimate includes funds 
for a new fish hatchery on the Jordan River, Antrim 
County, Mich., for the purpose of restoring lake trout 

in the Great Lakes. Funds are also provided for initial 
work at the Navajo and Vernal units of the Colorado 
River storage project. General Administrative expenses 
total $1,071,000 or $55,000 more than in fiscal year 1961. 
Grand total for Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
is $28,338,000 or $3,284,000 more than in 1961. 


On April 13 the House Committee on Appropriations 
was granted permission to file by midnight April 14a 
report on a bill making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies for fiscal year 
1962. 


H.R. 6345 (Kirwin) was reported out of committee on 





April 14 (H. Rept. No. 233). 


} 

The appropriations include funds for the Fish and 

| Wildlife Service, Office of the Commissioner. The Com- 
mittee recommends the budget estimate of $364,000, 

| the same as the amount available for the current fiscal 
year. 


| For the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Manage- 

| ment and Investigations of Resources, the Committee 
recommended $11,700,000 an increase of $3,774,000 in 
the 1961 appropriation and a decrease of $96,000 in the 
budget estimate. On an available funds basis, the in- 
crease over the current year is only $1,769,669 due to 
the transfer in the estimates to this item of $2,004,331 
for the operation and maintenance costs of Columbia 
River fishery facilities heretofore appropriated for under 
the Corps of Engineers, Increases allowed include 
$1,000,000 for additional work in the field of oceano- 
graphy; $500,000 for continuation of emergency re- 
search program for Alaska salmon; $131,000 for opera- 
tion of the new facilities being constructed in 1961; 
$221,000 for expansion of the research program on fish 
migration over dams, and $23,000 for operation of the 
new exploratory fishing vessel being constructed in 1961. 


The amount allowed reflects a decrease of $89,331 in 
the level of the Columbia River fishery facilities pro- 
gram, and Committee reductions of $96,000 consisting 
of disallowance of the request of $80,000 to restore that 
portion of the pay act cost being absorbed during the 
current year, and $16,000 to round off the estimate. 


The Committee recommends $300,000, a reduction 
of $700,000 in the budget request, to initiate a new re- 
search program to be conducted in foreign countries 
with foreign currencies. 


The Committee has approved the budget request of 
$7,561,000 for construction, an increase of $5,161,000 
in the 1961 appropriation. Actual increase provided 
over 1961 is $3,730,000 due to the transfer in the esti- 
mates to this item of $1,431,000 for the construction of 
the Columbia River fisheries facilities heretofore ap- 
propriated to the Corps of Engineers. The amount pro- 
vided includes: $1,775,000 for the construction of an 
oceanic research vessel for the Central Pacific Ocean; 
$1,240,000 for construction of an experimental fishing 
vessel for use in the North Atlantic as a replacement 
for the Delaware; $200,000 for the construction of a re- 
search vessel for use of the Galveston laboratory inthe 
Gulf of Mexico; $2,450,000 for construction of a biolog- 
ical research laboratory at La Jolla, California; 
$170,000 for additional construction at the Oxford, 
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Maryland, laboratory; $85,000 for improvements at 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine, laboratory; and $200,000 for 
additional facilities at the Auke Bay, Alaska, laboratory. 


For subsidies for the construction of fishing vessels, 
the Committee has allowed an appropriation of $750,000, 
the same as the appropriation for the current year, and 
a decrease of $250,000 in the budget estimate. 


For general administrative expenses the Committee 
has allowed the budget request of $482,000, an increase 
of $97,000 in the 1961 appropriation. 


For administration of Pribilof Islands, the Com- 
mittee recommends the budget request of $1,981,000, 
a decrease of $89,000 in the amount provided for the 
current fiscal year. 


For the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
Management and Investigations of Resources, the Com- 
mittee recommends an appropriation of $23,000,000, an 
increase of $3,692,000 in the 1961 appropriation, and a 
decrease of $200,000 in the budget request. Increases 
included $554,100 for operation of new hatchery facil- 
ities and for more adequate equipment replacement; 
$253,400 for additional fishery research. 


For construction the Committee recommends an 
appropriation of $3,770,000, a decrease of $1,365,000 
in the 1961 appropriation, and a decrease of $297,000 
in the budget estimate. 


For general administrative expenses the Committee 
recommends an appropriation of $1,016,000, the same 
as the amount available for the current fiscal year, and 
a reduction of $55,000 in the budget request. 


On April 18 the House, by a voice vote, passed H.R. 
6345. Appropriations for commercial and sport fish- 
eries and wildlife amount to $48.9 million, an increase 
of $8.2 million for additional research in oceanography, 
salmon, and wildlife, construction of research vessels 
and laboratories, and cooperation and maintenance of 
hatcheries and wildlife refuges. Included are funds to 
initiate a new research program to be conducted in 
foreign countries with foreign currencies--$300,000, 

a reduction from $1 million requested. These funds 
are to be used for: (1) a study to determine the nature 
and causes of the denaturation of protein in frozen 
fish--study to be made in Israel; (2) a study to meas- 
ure nutritional contributions of fishcry products to the 
well-being of humans and animals--the study to be 
made in India; (3) a study of "at-sea processing or 
freezing of ocean perch" aboard factory trawlers in 
the North Atlantic--the study made by a Polish univer- 
sity. Further, a sum of $650,000 was requested for 
radioisotope studies--in India--also a biometrics re- 
search program in India, a Pakistan study of shrimp 
physiology, an Egyptian study of ''food chain studies in 
fresh-water lakes,'' and an Israeli study of fish behav- 
ior and physiology--sardine. 





MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION: Amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Labor of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, Eighty-Seventh 
Congress, First Session on S. 256, S. 879, S. 895, bills 
amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, Feb. 28, Mar. 1, 2, 3, and 6, 1961), 759 pp., 
printed. Contains statements of various Government 





officials, union officials, and business officials. Of 
interest to the fisheries are statements of the Chair- 
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man, Legislative Committee, National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; National Canners Association; and the Oyster 
Institute of North America. 


On Mar. 27, the Senate read twice by its title the bill 
passed by the House on Mar. 24, H.R. 3925, to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act-of 1938,-as amended, to 
provide coverage for employees of large enterprises 
engaged in retail trade or service and of other employ- 
ers engaged in commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce, to increase the minimum wage, and for 
other purposes; referred to Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 





S. 1457 (McNamara), introduced in Senate Mar. 28; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Bill 
contains basic provisions of the administration measure 
introduced earlier. 


On April 11, the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in executive session, ordered favorably 
reported with an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, H.R. 3935. As approved by the committee, the bill 
would (1) extend minimum wage coverage to approxi- 
mately 4.1 million workers, the majority of whom are 
in the retail trades and services, (2) adopt the $1.25 
minimum wage, which amount would be reached in 28 
months for presently-covered workers, the latter of 
whom would be given overtime protection, reaching the 
40-hour maximum workweek in 52 months (until these 
points are reached $1.15 minimum wage would be in 
effect), and (3) adopt the so-called "inflow" test, which 
means that retail and service enterprises would be cov- 
ered by the bill, only if they met the following test: (a) 
the employer must be engaged in commerce or the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce, (b) the employer must 
receive $250,000 worth of goods for resale, which have 
moved across state lines (so-called "inflow" test), and 
(c) the employer must have an annual gross volume of 
sale of not less than $1 million, exclusive of excise 
taxes at the retail level. 


Would not affect the existing year-round overtime 
exemption for fish canners. It would, however, place 
onshore fish processing (other than canning) under the 
Thus, fish canning and fish processing 
would be placed on the same basis--both subject to 
minimum wage provisions; both exempt from overtime 
pay requirements. The exemption for offshore fishery 
activities would still be retained: '"(5) any employee 
employed in the catching, taking, propagating, harvest- 
ing, cultivating, or farming of any kind of fish, shellfish, 
crustacea, sponges, seaweeds, or other aquatic forms 
of animal and vegetable life, or in the first processing, 
canning or packing such marine products at sea as an 
incident to, or in conjunction with, such fishing opera- 
tions, including the going to and returning from work and 
loading and unloading when performed by any such em- 
ployee." 


O 


April 12, bill was reported by Committee (S. Rept. 
No. 


n 

145) to the Senate. 

The Committee report which accompanied the Senate 
bill contained the following language, which is identical 
to that in last year's Senate report: 


"The present exemptions in sections 13(a)(15) and 
13(b)(4) have been judicially interpreted to apply to all 
employees employed in the seafood industry including 
any employee who participates in activities which are 
necessary to the conduct of the operations specifically 
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described in the exemptions (McComb y. Consolidated 
Fisheries Company, 174 F. 2nd 74, C.A. 3, 1949). 

These interpretations are consistent with the congres- 
sional purpose of treating all employees of one estab- 
lishment in the same manner under the act and of avoid- 
ing segmentation as between different employees of the 
same employer engaged in the named operations. 





"For the same reasons, there was included in sec- 
tion 13(a)(5) as amended by the bill an exemption for 
the 'first processing, canning, or packing' of marine 
products 'at sea as an incident to or in conjunction with 
such fishing operations.' The purpose of this additional 
provision is to make certain that the act will be uni- 
formly applicable to all employees on the fishing vessel 
including those employees on the vessel who may be 
engaged in these activities at sea as an incident to the 
fishing operations conducted by the vessel." 


S. Rept. No. 145, Fair Labor Standards Amendments 
of 961 (87th Congress, Ist Session, United States Sen- 
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ate, Report of Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
>) accompany H.R. 3935), 111 pp., printed. Contains 
ry of legislation, Committee objections of House- 
passed bill, summary of major provisions of commit- 

e bill including changes in exemptions~--which concern 
i processing in that the-bill covers for minimum 
but not for overtime, employees engaged in on- 
seafood processing. Also contains minority 
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April 13 the Senate took up and considered H.R. 
35. Pending at adjournment was Dirksen amend- 
ment, identical with House-passed bill of $1.15 mini- 
m wage, except for $1.05 minimum wage for newly 
red employees instead of $1 in House-passed bill. 


n April 14 the Senate continued consideration of 
35, reaching unanimous-consent agreement that 
i April 18 debate on any amendment, motion, or 
appeal (except motion to table) shall be limited to one 
jually divided; no nongermane amendment may 
ived; and on question of final passage, debate 

ll be limited to 4 hours, equally divided. 





€ 


nour, € 








n addition to limiting further debate on the bill, 

nate adopted Cooper amendment to eliminate language 
in committee amendment that would reduce to 10 weeks 
the overtime payments exemption in industries engaged 
n certain food and agricultural processing. The Com- 
tee bill would remove from exemption the onshore 
ivities (fish processing, other than canning) and 
leave exemption applicable to offshore activities con- 
nected with procurement of the aquatic products. 

Pen at adjournment was Dirksen amendment (in 

f a substitute for committee substitute), sim- 
bill as it passed House. Dirksen amendment 
would retain the exemptions for onshore fish process- 
(other than fish canning) as in the House-passed bill. 
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On April 18 the Senate continued consideration of 
taking several actions on amendments to 


amendment (in nature of a substitute), none 
of which pertained directly to fisheries. 
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NATIONAL AQUARIUM IN DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA: H.R, 5990 (Olsen), introduced in House on Mar. 
28, a bili to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
-onstruct a national aquarium in the District of Col- 


umbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 





NATIONAL SCIENCE ACADEMY: On Mar. 28, Sub- 
committee No. 3 of the House Committee on Science 
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and Astronautics began hearings on H.R. 1, to establish 
a National Science Academy. Witnesses from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and various other public 
witnesses were heard. On March 29, hearings were 
concluded. 


H.R. 6138 (Monagan), introduced in House April 10, 
a bill to provide for the establishment, under the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, of a National Science Acad- 
emy; to the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 


NATIONAL OCEANOGRAPHIC PROGRAM: On Mar. 
29, a communication from the President of the United 
States, relating to a proposed national oceanographic 
program (with accompanying papers), was received in 
the Senate; to Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. Also, the same message (No. 734) was received 
in the House; referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 





NATURAL RESOURCES CONSERVATION: On April 
13 the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
held and concluded hearings on S. 239 and S. 1415, pro- 
posed Resources and Conservation Act of I96I, after 
receiving testimony of various Senators, and other 
Government witnesses. Bills would declare anational 
policy on conservation, development, and utilization of 
natural resources. 













































NEW BEDFORD-MADE FISH FLOUR: On April 18, 
the Senate received a resolution of the city council of 
| New Bedford, Mass., seeking approval for the market- 
| ing of New Bedford-made fish flour from the Food and 
Drug Administration; referred to Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 














OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH: H. Res. 242 (Keith), 
H. Res. 245 (Morse), H. Res. 246 (Tupper), H. Res. 247 
| (Philbin), introduced in House Mar. 28; resolution ex-_ 
| pressing the sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the expansion of oceanographic research; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 








OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW 
COMMISSION: x Mar. 29 the President signed S. 449 
| extending until Jan. 31, 1962, the time within which the 
| Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission shall 
| submit its final report (P. L. 87-13). Provides that 
| Commission by date specified shall present a report of 
|} its review, a compilation of its data, and its recommen- 
| dations on a State by State, region by region, and na- 
| tional basis to the President and Congress. Commission 
will cease to exist after September 1, 1962. 








SALTONSTALL-KENNEDY ACT FUNDS REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT: H.R, 6130 (Johnson of Calif.), introduced 
in House April 10; H.R. 6252 (Garmatz) and H.R. 6259 
(Multer), introduced in House April 12; bills to amend 
the act of August 11, 1939, relating to domestically-pro- 
duced fishery products to establish a fund for the ad- 
vancement of commercial fisheries; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Identical to H.R. 
5301 (Rivers). Would allocate funds to State agencies 
having immediate responsibility for management of 
commercial fishery resources, for fisheries research 
and development. 


SHRIMP IMPORT DUTIES: H,R, 6168 (Boggs) and 
H.R. 6212 (Willis), introduced in House April 11; H.R. 
6294 (Fascell), introduced in House April 13; H.R. 6424 
(Rivers of Alaska), introduced in House April 18; bills 
to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to impose a duty on 
shrimp and to provide for duty free entry of unproc- 
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essed shrimp annually in an amount equal to im | 
of shrimp in 1960; to ‘ommittee on Ways and 
Means. Also, S. 1571 Smathers, Talmadge, 
Bartlett), introduced i April 13; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance; simi 6168. Would 


he duty-free en up to an 


ports 
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On Mar, 24, the Senate Cor tte. nf ropriat 
submitted S. Rept. 8 n H.! 18% t mak l 
plemental appropriations for fi al year ending June 30 

> " . > ’ 
1961 H.R. 5 1 Se ended larch 27 
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On Mar. 28, the Senate received a message from 
the House announcing that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate on H.R. 5188. House 
agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and appointed 


conierees. 


29, the Committee on Conference agreed to 
ort on the differences between the House- and 
d versions of H.R. 5188, and submitted its 



































































report (H. No, 211) to the House. On Mar. 29 by 
a voice vo 1e House adopted the conference report on 
H.R. 5188, and sent the legislation to the Senate. The 
Senat y isideration of conference report. Two 
f the nents considered in Conference were: 
Ame ment N 45--Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau 
fs t Fisheries and Wildlife: Appropriates $350,000 
f ruction as proposed by Senate instead of Or 
$200, 01 4 = House; and Amendment No. 46-- nti 
Fisk 1 W eS e, Bureau of Commercial Fish- Com! 
erie Ap} te additional $1,000,600 as pro- st 
sed the Se te for North Pacific salmon fisheries 
I the S ference report and 
r t 1ird supplemental 
Includes additional 
B 1 of mr ‘isheries: $1 million 
f th Pacif mon fisheries research (S. Doc. 18) 
a y~1 e costs. Also additional funds for 
B Fis! es and Wildlife for construction, 
é nder management and investigation of 
( r e costs. For State Department, Fed 
I 21,00 i i for international fish- 
( er incré ed cost 
Nn » a enate's President pro tempore 
H.! f which had previously been signed by 
e ope H S€ f Representatives. 
( H.f supplemental 
t r the une 30, 1961, 
] ‘ € President 
Both the ‘ ‘ 
Sport I ‘ S 
»H | OUI 4 I re 
gained $ 000 fx { 
more t the lowed, and the feren 
tend r trout ha 1ery at Wytheville, Va. The 
Bure ( é ial Fisheries was granted $1,000,00( 
by tl é t n emergency research program for 
\ in amount not in the bill as passed by 
he Hou The Se te also added $350,000 te tne '!.S. 
Cor of F 1eers for construction of the Libby 
Dan F: rt of the recently-approved Co- 
lr ia R Treaty, item not in the House- 
passed version H.R. In addition, for increased 





pay ts: $22,000 Office of the Commissioner of Fish 
$66,000 Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
fe; and $288,000 Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 













Con. 5, 213 (Baker), 
, a concurrent resolution declar- 
f the Congress that no further reduc- 
be made during the life of the present 
rade Agreements Act; to the Committee on 


Vieans. 
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WATER POLLUTION CONTROL: H.R, 5927(Perkins),| grants, and a change in the status of the program. 
introduced in House Mar. 24, a bill to amend Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act; to Committee on Public WATER POLLUTION CONTROL RESEARCH LAB- 
Works. ORATORY: On April 10, a joint resolution of the 5ist 
Legislature of the State of Oregon was received in 
On Mar. 29, the House Committee on Public Works Senate urging the President and Congress topass legis- 
soncluded hearings on H.R. 4036, and related bills, to lation authorizing the establishment of a Pacific North- 
amend the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. The west Pollution Control Laboratory, which would conduct 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, testified research for the treatment of water, waste waters, at- 
on the measure. mospheric contaminants, and control of water pollu- 
tion; to Committee on Public Works. On April 11, the 
On April 11 and 12, the House Committee on Public same memorial was received in the House; to Com- 
Works met in executive session to consider H.R. 4036, mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
V r Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1961. No 
a incements were made; the committee continued on WATER RESOURCES PLANNING ACT OF 1961: 
this subject, in executive session, April 13. S. 1629 (Anderson, et al), introduced in the Senate 
April 14, 1961, a bill to provide financial assistance 
On April 13 the House Committeé on Public Works to the states for comprehensive water resources plan- 
ntinued executive consideration of H.R. 4036. The ning; to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
»e continued on this subject, in executive ses- 
April 18. On that date Committee ordered a re- WORLD TRADE: Committee Print, The United 
sed version of H.R. 4036 reported to House. States and World Trade, Challenges and Opportunities 
th Congress, 1st Session, Final report to the Com- 
H.R. 6441 (Blatnik), and H.R. 6446 (Halpern) intro- mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, United 
‘ed in House April 18, bills to amend the Federal | States Senate, by special staff on the Study of U. S. 
Pollution Control Act to provide for a more ef- Foreign Commerce, March 14, 1961), 335 pp., printed. 
program of water pollution control; to the Com-| This report presents results of a special staff study of 
n Public Works. Similar to 27 other bills in- the foreign commerce of the United States, the domes- 
n both Houses. H.R. 6441, a revised version tic and international forces affecting it, and the policies 
6, makes strengthening changes in the Fed- under which it is carried on. Contains 2 parts: PartI-- 
ter Pollution Control Act of 1956 (P.L. 660). World Trade: the challenge to U. S. policy, and Part II-- 
rovide financial assistance to communities, Essentials of a modern trade policy; two appendices, 
vy enforcement, research, State program 45 tables, and 6 charts. 
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ARTIFICIAL REEFS PROVE SUCCESSFUL 





Two reports show encouraging results on artificial ocean reefs. 


In California, within a month, several thousand fish were ob- 
served schooling around three artificial reefs installed in Santa Mon- 


ca Bay. 


In Hawaii several species of fish were observed moving inona 
reef made of 43 car bodies placed in Maunalua Bay, 


. . 22 . . . 1 esas 
Also in Hawaii, a creelcensus onOahu indicated 3 million anglers 
| fished a total of 14 million hours in 1959, 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 
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CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 


In Millions of Pounds 
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* Excludes salted, cured, and smoked products 
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CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


In Millions of Pounds 
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‘CHART 5- FISH MEAL and OIL PRODUCTION -U.S and ALASKA 
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In Thousands of Standard Cases 
P LEGEND: 2/ . 
TUNA AND TUNALIKE FISH - CALIFORNIA neiiina Onhe MACKEREL =" - CALIFORNIA 
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3 + 1961 - 2,670.9 = - 2 + 1961 - 58,5 
1600} 5 1560 | 2/509°3 | 2201) 2 +4 1960 - 176.4 ne 
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CHART .7 - U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM THE 
DIVISION OF INFORMATION, U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE, WASH- 
INGTON 25, D0. C. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIGNATED AS FOLLOWS? 





CFS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

FL = FISHERY LEAFLETS. 

MNL - REPRINTS OF REPORTS ON FOREIGN FISHERIES. 

SSR.- FISH. - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--FISHERIES 

(LIMITED DISTRIBUTION), 

SEP.- SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW, 

TL = TECHNICAL REPORT ON A SPECIFIC SUBJECT. 
Number Title 

64 - Rhode Island Landings, October 1960, 3 pp. 

CFS-2467 - New Jersey Landings, November 1960, 3pp. 
CFS-2471 - Fish Meal and Oil, November 1960, 2 pp. 


CFS-2482 - Fish Sticks and Portions, 1960 Annual 


Summary, 3 pp. 


4 pp. 
North Carolina Landings, January 1961 
3 pp. 
Fish Meal and Oil, January 1961, 2 pp. 


CFS-2521 - 


CFS-2522 - 


FL-507 - World Production and Trade in Fish Meal and 
Oil, by J. Adger Smyth, 94 pp., illus., March 1961. 
In 1959, the world market for fish meal suffered a 
decline in prices because of tremendously increased 
production in a number of countries. In many coun- 
tries, stocks of fish meal, which could be sold only 
at a loss, have accumulated. Some reduction plants, 
even the entire reduction industry, have been forced 
to close as production costs have been too high for 
the fish meal to compete in world markets at the 


CFS-2485 - Massachusetts Landings, October 1960, 6 pp. 

CFS-2497 - Frozen Fish Report, January 1961, 8 pp. 

CFS-2506 - Maine Landings, December 1960, 3 pp. 

CFS-2507 - Louisiana Landings, August 1960, 2 pp. 

CFS-2508 - Louisiana Landings, September 1960, 2 pp. 

CFS-2511 - Louisiana Landings, October 1960, 2 pp. 

CFS-2512 - Texas Landings, November 1960, 3 pp. 

CFS-2515 - Massachusetts Landings, November 1960, 
6 pp. 

CFS-2516 - North Carolina Landings, 1960 Annual 
Summary, 6 ° 

CFS-2518 - South Carolina Landings, 1960 Annual 
Summary, 4 pp. 

CFS-2519 - Georgia Landings, 1960 Annual Summary, 
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Pe 


RECENT ~ 
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| 
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2 pp. | 


CFS-2523 - Mississippi Landings, December 1960, 2 pp. 
CFS-2524 - Georgia Landings, ws 1961, 2 pp. 
CFS-2525 - Maryland Landings, January 1961, 3 PP. 
CFS-2526 - South Carolina Landings, January 1961, 
CFS-2529 - Florida Landings, January 1961, 8 pp. 
CFS-2537 - Rhode Island Landings, January 1961, 3 pp. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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eee 


prevailing low prices. This report shows increases 
and decreases in production of fish meal and oil, 
especially during 1953-1959, the principal markets 
for the products, and the changes in supply sources 
in principal markets. The reduction industry, fish 
meal prices and costs, and foreign trade are dis- 
cussed for each of 30 countries. 


SSR-Fish. No. 363 - A Review of Literature on Men- 
haden with Special Reference to the Gulf of Mexico 
Menhaden, by Gordon Gunter and J. Y. Christmas, 
35 pp., October 1960. 


SSR-Fish. No. 365 - Study of Food Preference and Rate 
of Feeding of Japanese Oyster Drill, Ocinebra 
aponica (Dunker), by Kenneth K. Chew, 29 pp., illus., 
November 1960. 

SSR-Fish. No. 367 - Scallop Resource of the United 
States Passamaquoddy Area, by Robert L. Dow and 
Frederick T. Baird, Jr., 13 pp., illus., December 
1960. A survey of the scallop fishery in the Pas- 
Samaquoddy Bay area of Maine was made as part 
of a larger investigation into the past, present, and 
future status of fish and shellfish species that might 
be affected by the construction of a proposed tidal 
power plant in that region. The past record ofcom- 
mercial production, and the present abundance level 
and environmental conditions are described, togeth- 
er with deductions as to the effects on the scallop 
fishery of predicted oceanographic changes. 


SSR-Fish. No. 368 - A Morphometric Study of Silver 
Hake, by John T. Conover, Raymond L. Fritz, and 
Manuel Vieira, 15 pp., illus., processed, January 
1961. Evidence is presented that the whiting or 
silver hake population along the Atlantic coast is 
comprised of two separate groups. One group in- 
habits the waters off the New England coast and the 
other is found off the southern New England, New 
York, and New Jersey coasts. Two characteristics, 
head length and pelvic fin length, gave consistent 
differences for separating these groups during two 
seasons of the year. 


Sep. No. 616 - Experiments Utilizing Electrical Trawl 
Cables--A Progress Report. 


Sep. No. 617 - Inhibition of Mold on Smoked Mullet. 


ict 


Fisheries Loan Fund, Fiscal Year 1957, Fish and Wild- 
life Circular 103, 3 pp., processed. Reviews the 
credit facilities available to fishing vessel owners 
in the United States and gives data on the history, 
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E BRANCH OF MARKET NEWS, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 


S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 25, OD. C. 
Number Title 
MNL-45 - Mexican Fishery Statistics, 1959. 
MNL-46 - Wholesale Prices for Fishery Products 


NIT 


Menhaden Industry, by F. Bruce Sanford and Charles 











administration, and status of the Fisheries Loan 
Fund. Also includes a reprint of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956, which also provided for the fish- 
eries loan program; news releases issued when the 
fund was established; a copy of the order by the 
Secretary of the Interior establishing the loan pro- 
cedures; and a copy of the application for loan. 


THE FOLLOWING MARKET NEWS LEAFLETS ARE AVAILABLE FROM 





Imported into Liberia. 
-47 - Salmon Exporters: Denmark and Greenland, 
1961, 


— FOLLOWING TECHNICAL LEAFLETS ARE AVAILABLE FROM 
TECHNOLOGY, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 
WILDLIFE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 

















F. Lee, TL 31, 31 pp., illus., processed, January 
1961. The purpose of this leaflet is to show the 
scope of the industry and the numerous com- 
yperations involved in the manufacture of men- 
en meal, oil, and condensed solubles. Photog- 
phy is used as the most effective medium for pre- 
senting the industry. Also includes statistical ta- 
bles giving data on availability of amino acids in 





ontent of menhaden meal; menhaden oil and 
constituents of the oil; and unsaturated 





tty acids in menhaden oil. 


lationships of Processing Variables and Chem- 

ical Composition to the Nutritive Value of Fish Meals 
I rmined by Broiler Feeding Tests, by T. D. 
Is and others, TL 21, 37 pp., processed, Jan- 
1961. Over 150 samples of fish meals with 
ithentic processing histories were collected and 
tested to determine possible variations in nutritive 
value. The authors concluded that ''As determined 
by practical broiler feeding tests in batteries, the 
I itive value of commercially-produced samples 
1 meal could not be related to species or parts 
1 utilized for production, to proximate compo- 
i of the resultant meals, or to any variables of 
mmercial processing. That the broiler-feeding 
test permitted differences to be determined in the 

tritive quality of fish meals was demonstrated by 
results obtained by feeding an obviously burned 
fish meal. When incorporated into diets, all meals 
tested, with the exception of the burned meal, per- 
mitted normal growth of broilers at economical rates 
feed utilization. Since so few significant differ- 
ences were obtained in such an extensive study, we 
can conclude that all fish meals of normal commer- 
cial production are a more reliable, more constant 
source of supplemental animal protein than has been 
thought previously." 


































U. S. Fish-Reduction Industry, by F. Bruce Sanford and 








Charles F, Lee, TL 14, 77 pp., processed, revised 
December 1960, This report is intended to give a 
broad view of the fish-reduction industry in the 

United States. It deals with four topics. The first 


three are concerned with harvesting the fish, man- 
ufacturing them into products, and then distributing 
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the products to the consumer. The last is con- 
cerned with some of the problems encountered in 
starting a plant for the reduction of fish as a busi- 
ness venture. Included is a supplementary list of 
references. 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE 


SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED: 


California Fishery Market News Monthly Summary, 
Part ll--Fishing Information, February 19561, TS pp., 





illus. (Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Biological 
Laboratory, P. O. Box 6121, Pt. Loma Station, San 
Diego 6, Calif.) Includes monthly sea-surface tem- 
perature charts for the eastern Pacific, and fishing 
and research information of interest to the West 
Coast tuna fishing industry and marine scientists. 
The temperature charts cover that area of the Pa- 
cific from the Aleutians in the north to Peru and 
Chile in the south and offshore to 180° W. longitude. 
They show for each month the average sea-surface 
temperature and the deviations from the 30-year 
average and from the previous year. Research and 
fishing information indicates that the distribution of 
tunas and many other commercial species is direct- 
ly affected by sea-surface temperatures. 


Monthly Summary of Chicago's Fresh and 
Frozen Fishery Products Receipts and Wholesale 
Market Prices, February IS61, I3pp. (Market News 
Service, U. 5. Fish and Wildlife Service, 565 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill.) Receipts at Chicago 
by species and by states and provinces for fresh- and 
salt-water fish and shellfish; and wholesale prices 
for fresh and frozen fishery products; for the month 
indicated. 





Gulf Monthly Landings, Production, and Shipments of 
~ Fishery Products, February 1961, S pp. (Market 
News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 

609-611 Federal Bldg., New Orleans 12, La.) Gulf 
States shrimp, oyster, finfish, and blue crab land- 

ings; crab meat production; LCL express ship- 
ments from New Orleans; wholesale prices of fish 
and shellfish on the New Orleans French Market; 
fishery imports at Port Isabel and Brownsville, 
Tex., from Mexico; and sponge sales; for the month 
indicated. 








Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production in 
Selected Areas ot Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Maryland, February ser. 4 pp. (Market News 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 18 So. 
King St., Hampton, Va.) Fishery landings and 
production for the Virginia areas of Hampton Roads, 
Lower Northern Neck, and Eastern Shore; the Mary- 
land areas of Crisfield, Cambridge, and Ocean City; 
and the North Carolina areas of Atlantic, Beaufort, 
and Morehead City; together with cumulative and 
comparative data; for the month indicated. 


New England Fisheries--Monthl Summary: February 
1961, 22 pp. (Market News Service, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, 10 Commonwealth Pier, Boston 10, 
Mass.) Reviews the principal New England fishery 
ports, and presents food fish landings by ports and 
species; industrial fish landings and ex-vessel 
prices; imports; cold-storage stocks of fishery 
products in New-England warehouses; fishery land- 
ings and ex-vessel prices for ports in Massachu- 
setts (Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, Province- 
town, and Woods Hole), Maine (Portland and Rock- 
land), Rhode Island (Point Judith), and Connect- 





icut (Stonington); frozen fishery products prices to 
primary wholesalers at Boston, Gloucester, and 

New Bedford; and landings and ex-vessel prices for 
fares landed at the Boston Fish Pier and sold through 
the New England Fish Exchange; for the month indi- 
cated. 


New York City's Wholesale Fishery Trade--Monthl 
Summary for January 1961, pp. (Market News 
Service, 155 John St., New York 38, N. Y.) In- 
cludes summaries and analyses of receipts and 
prices on wholesale Fulton Fish Market, imports 
entered at New York City, primary wholesaler 
prices for frozen products, and marketing trends; 
for the month indicated. 


(Seattle) Washington, Oregon, and Alaska Receipts and 
Landings of shor Products for Selected Arees 
and Fiche ries, Monthly Summary, 


February 1961, 
7 pp. (Market News Service, U. S, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Pier 42 South, Seattle 4, Wash.) In- 


cludes landings and local receipts, with ex-vessel 
and wholesale prices in some instances, as reported 
by Seattle and Astoria (Oreg.) wholesale dealers; 
also Northwest Pacific halibut landings; and Wash- 
ington shrimp landings; for the month indicated. 








THE FOLLOWING ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE AR- 
TICLE JS AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERV- 

ICE, BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, P. O. BOX 3830, HONOLULU, 

HAWAII. 














Underwater Scientific Expeditions on the SEVERYANKA, 
. Zaitsev and a G. Azhazha, 8 


(Translated from Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, vol. 35, no. 7, 
July 1959, pp. 7-165 


THE FOLLOWING ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 4R- 
TICLES ARE NOT FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION BUT ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
REFERENCE ONLY FROM THE U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUREAU 


OF ‘COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, P. 0, BOX 3830, HONOLULU, HAWAII. 

















Larvae of the Black Marlin (EUMAKAIRA NIGRA 
Nakamura), by Shoji Ueyanagi and Hiroshi Yabe, 
pp., processed. (Translated from Report of 
Nankai Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory, 
no, 10, 1580, pp. ‘ 








On the Larvae of Sailfish, ISTIOPHORUS ORIENTALIS, 

~~ Collected in the Southwestern Sea of Japan (in Wa- 
ters Southwest of Japan), by Hiroshi Yabe, 13 pp., 
processed. (Translated from Contributions of the 
Nankai Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory, 


vol. 7. 











Larvae of the Striped Marlin, MAKAIRA MITSUKURII 

(Jordan et Sn a3), by Shoji Ueyanagi, 20 pp., proc- 
essed. (Translated from Report of Nankai Regional 
Fisheries Research Laboratory, No. II, December 


» Pp. 1 
THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE FOR SALE AND ARE 
AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF OOCUMEN S, WASHINGTON 
ay Ge 
_= 





Development of Eggs and Larvae of Pacific Mackerel 
and Wletrigation and Abundance of Larvae 1952-56, 
by David Kramer, Fishery Bulletin 174 (from Fish- 


ery Bulletin of the Fish and Wildlife Service, vol. 
60), 50 pp., illus., printed, 1960, 35 cents. 


"Immersion Staining as a Method of Marking Small 
Salmon," by Loyal G. Bouchard and Chester R. 


pp., processed. 





COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW 





Vol, 23, No, 5 


Mattson, article, The Progressive Fish-Culturist, 
vol, 23, no. 1, January > pp. 04-40, illus., 
processed. 


"A Staining Method for Marking Large Numbers of 
Small Fish," by James E. Deacon, article, The 
Progressive Fish-Culturist, vol. 23, no. 1, Jan- 
uary 1961, pp. 41-47, illus., processed. 





"The Use of Saponin to Control Predaceous Fishes in 

Shrimp Ponds," by Yun-An Tang, article, The Pro- 

ressive Fish-Culturist, vol. 23, no. 1, January 
fser. pp. 43-45, processed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZA- 
TION ISSUING THEM. CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICATIONS THAT 
FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE ORGANIZATIONS OR 
PUBLISHER MENTIONED. DATA ON PRICES, {F READILY AVAILABLE, ARE 
SHOWN. 


























ADDITIVES: 
“Additives and Frozen Seafoods,'' by H. Magnusson, 
article, Quick Frozen Foods, vol. 22, April 1960, 
p. 132, printed, Quick Frozen Foods, E. W. Wil- 
liams Publishing, Inc., 82 Wall St., New York 5, 
Bee. 





AIRPLANE SPOTTING: 
"Aviatsionnaia Navodka Sudov na Kosiaki sel'di" 
(Directing Fishing Vessels to Herring Schools with 


Aircraft), by V. Maslov, article, Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, 





vol, 34, no, 4, 1958, pp. 35-37, printed in Russian. 
Rybnoe Khoziastvo, VNIRO Glavniproekta, priGlos- 
planie SSSR, Moscow, U.S.S.R.) 


ANTIBIOTICS: 
Antibiotics in Fish Preservation, by H. L. A. Tarr, 
pp., illus., printed, cents. Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada, Ottawa, Canada, 1961. 





"Chlorine Affects Antibiotics,'' by C. H. Castell, ar- 
ticle, Canadian Fisherman, vol. 47, no. 2, 1960, 
pp. 37-39, illus., printed. Canadian Fisherman, 
National Business Publications Ltd., Gardenvale, 
Quebec, Canada. 





"Effect of Storage in Chlortetracycline (CTC)-Con- 
taining Refrigerated Sea Water on Keeping Quality 
of Mackerel and Determination of CTC Residue in 
the Fish,"' by T. Tomiyama and Y. Yone, article, 
Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
eries, vol. 25, no. 4, 1959, Sp 250-203, illus., 
printed in Japanese with English abstract. Japa- 
nese Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo 
University of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori, 6-chome, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 











"Influencia de los Antibioticos Adicionados al Hielo 
en la Digestibilidad del Pescado" (Effect of Anti- 
biotic Ice on the Digestibility of Fish), by A. Pujol 
and G. Varela, article, Anales de Bromatologia, 
vol. 11, no. 2, 1959, pp. 245 260, printed in Spanish 
with English summary. Socieded Espanola de 
Bromatologia, Ciudad Universitaria, Madrid, Spain. 


"Primenenie Hlortetraciklina Dlja Uvelicenija Prod- 
olzitel'nosti Hranenija Ohlazdennogo Rybnogo File" 
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OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, 


(The Application of Chlortetracycline in Extending 
the Storage Life of Chilled Fish), by F. Babin and 
T. Saharova, Kholodil'naia Tekhnika, vol. 4, 1960, 
pp. 35-37, illus., printed in Russian with English 
summary. Kholodil'naia Tekhnika, c/o Four Con- 
tinent Book Corp.,822 Broadway, New York 3, N, Y. 


BARENTS SEA: 

"Rapport om Tckt med 'G. O. Sars' til Barentshavet 
i September 1960" (Report on a Survey of the G. O. 
Sars in the Barents Sea in September 1960), by ~ 
Steinar Olsen, article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 46, no. 49, 
December 8, 1960, pp. 690-692, illus., printed in 
Norwegian. Fiskets Gang, Postgiro nr. 691 81, 
Bergen, Norway. 


BIOCHEMISTRY: 
Muscle Biochemistry and Fish Flavours," by N. R. 
Jones, article, The New Scientist, vol. 7, no. 176, 
1960, pp. 783-785, printed. The New Scientist, 
Cromwell House, Fulwood Place, High Holborn, 
London WCl1, England. 





BIVALVES: 

The Intertidal Bivalves of British Columbia, by D. B. 
~ Quayle, Handbook No. 17, printed, 50 Canadian cents. 
British Columbia Provincial Museum, Department 

of Education, Victoria, Canada, 1961. 





CANADA: 

British Columbia Catch Statistics, 

ype of Gear), 165 pp., i 

>, ment of Fisheries of Canada, 1110 W. Georgia St., 
Vancouver 5, Canada, February 2, 1961. The tenth 
annual report of fish-catch statistics for British 
Columbia based on Departmental copies of sales 
slips that are completed by all commercial fish 
buyers operating within the Province. The report 
is divided into three sections: (1) summary of 
ee by district and total landed value of all 
fish; (2) highlights of catch statistics--a general 
review of significant events of salmon fishing in 
each area and general review for other types of 
fish; and (3) detailed district and area monthly sta- 
tistics by type of gear. Certain economic, weather, 
and conservation factors that have a bearing on the 
catch are also reviewed. 


1960 (By Area and 
S., processed. Depart- 





ournal of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
vol. 18, no. 1, January 1961, 145 pp., illus., printed. 





Canada, Includes, among others, these articles: 
Contribution to the Biology of Herring (Clupea 
harengus L.) in Newfoundland Waters," by Steinar 
Olsen; ''A Method for Preparing Glycerin-Stored 
Otoliths for Age Determination," by G. H. Lawler 
and G. P. McRae; ''The Quality of Fish Flour, Liver 
Meal, and Visceral Meal as Sources of Dietar 
Protein,"' by B. A. Larsen and W. W. Hawkins; ''The 
Liquefaction of British Columbia Herring by Ensil- 
age, Proteolytic Enzymes and Acid Hydrolysis," by 
J. R. McBride, D. R. Idler and R. A. MacLeod; "The 
Protein Nutritive Value of 'Liquid Herring' Prepa- 
rations,'' by B, E. March and others; "Scale to 
Length Ratio, Age and Growth of Atlantic Salmon in 
Miramichi Fisheries,"' by Robert B. Kerr; "Slicing 


of Fillets as an Aid in Detection and Removal of 


Cod Worms from Atlantic Cod Fillets,' 
Power; 


' by H. E. 
"Northward Range Extension of the Flat- 
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head Chub and Trout-Perch to Aklavik, N. W. T.," 
by D. E. McAllister; and "Lipid Hydrolysis in 
Frozen Cod Muscle," by E. G. Bligh. 


CLAMS: 
The Maryland Soft Shell Clam Industry: Its Potentials 
“and Sratletie Gy J. H. Manning and HT. Pfitzen- 
meyer, Contribution No. 145, 5 pp., illus., processed. 
(Reprinted from Proceedings of the National Sheil- 
fisheries Association, vol. 3. 1958, pp.110-114.) 


Department of Research and Education, Chesapeake 
Biological Laboratory, Solomons, Md. 





COD: 

"'Torskeundersokelsene i Lofoten og i Barentshavet, 
1960"'(Cod Research in Lofoten and the Barents Sea, 
1960), by Arvid Hylen, Lars Midttun, and Gunnar 
Saetersdal, article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 47, no. 5, 
February 2, 1961, pp. I0I-1 illus., printed in 
Norwegian with English summary. Fiskets Gang, 
Fiskeridirektoratet, Radstuplass 10, Bergen, 
Norway. 


"Volatile Subst ances of Salted Codfish. Bacteriology 
of Salt Cod,"' article, Annual Report of the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, 1358 1959, pp. 135-140, 
printed. Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 


Ottawa, Canada. 


COLD STORAGE: 

"Bau und Einrichtung der Neuen Fischkuhlhauser in 
Polen" (Construction and Arrangement of the Lat- 
est Cold Stores for Fish in Poland), by T. Skwar- 
czynski, article, Kaltetechnik, vol. 11, no. 7, July 
1959, pp. 203-210, illus., printed in German. Kal- 
tetechnik, Verlag C. F. Muller, Karlsruhe, Germany. 


COLUMBIA RIVER: 
An Economic and Social Glimpse of the Commercial 
Fisherman, 6 pp., illus., printed. Columbia River 
Fishermen's Protective Union, 322 10th St., Astoria, 
Oreg. 





CRAYFISH: 

Maryland Crayfishes, by W. G. Meredith and F, J. 
Schwartz, Educational Series No. 46, 32 pp., illus., 
printed. Department of Research and Education, 
Chesapeake Biological Laboratory, Solomons, Md., 
February 1960. 





CRUSTACEANS: 

"Salinity Reactions of ‘Some Fresh- and Brackish- 
Water Crustaceans," by Kari Lagerspetz and Maija 
Mattila, article, The ere ical Bulletin, vol. 120, 
no. 1, February [961, SS -53, printed. Marine 
Biological Lahore. Woods Hole, Mass. 


DANISH SEINE: 

"Forsoksfiske med Snurrevad pa Helgelandskysten" 
(Experimental Fishery with a Danish Seine on the 
Helgeland Coast), by Richard Sandnes, article, 
Fiskets Gang, vol. 47, no. 3, January 19, 1961, pp. 

, illus., printed in Norwegian. Fiskets Gang, 
Fiskeridirektoratet, Radstuplass 10, Bergen, Norway. 


DENMARK: 
"La Peche au Danemark en 1959" (Fishing in Den- 

mark in 1959), by Arne Schreiber, article, France 

Peche, vol. 5, no. 46, December 1960, pp. 19-22, 
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illus., printed in French with English summary. 
France Peche, Tour Sud-Est, Rue de Guemene, 
Lorient, France. 


DOGFISH: 

"Pigghaundersokelsene" (Dogfish Investigations), by 
Olav Aasen, article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 47, no. 2, 
January 12, 1961, pp. 36-44, illus., printed in Nor- 

wegian with English summary. Fiskets Gang, Post- 
giro nr. 691 81, Bergen, Norway. 


DRYING: 

"Ultrasonics Seen as Valuable Aid in Drying Heat- 
Sensitive Foods," article, Chemical Engineering, 
vol. 66, no. 19, 1959, pp. 151-154, Scinted Chem- 
ical Engineering, McGraw-Hill Publishing Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


FACTORYSHIP: 

"A New Type of Mothership on the Fishing Grounds; 
The Potentialities and Limitations of Aircraft Car- 
riers," by A. C. Hardy, article, Lloyd's List and 
Shipping Gazette, March 9, 1960; pp. 4-5, printed. 
The Corporation of Lloyd's, London EC3, England. 


FISH MANAGEMENT: 
Reservoir Fish Management--Progress and Challenge, 
by Robert M. Jenkins, 20 pp., illus., printed. Sport 
Fishing Institute, Bond Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


FISH MEAL: 

Erzeugung und Absatz von Fischmenhl in der Welt 
TWorkd Fish Meal Production and Demand), by G. 
Meseck, 35 pp., illus., printed in German. (Reprinted 
from Berichte uber Landwirtschaft, Bd. 38, H. 4, 
1960, pp. 666-700.) Berichte uber Landwirtschaft, 

Verlag Paul Parey, Hamburg 1, Germany. 


"Preterito, Presente, y Futuro de las Fabricas 
Nacionales de Harina de Pescado" (Past, Present, 
and Future of the National Fish Meal Plants), by 
Manimo, article, Industria Conservera, vol. 26, 
no. 258, December > Pp. s20-929, printed in 

Spanish. Industria Conservera, Calle Marques de 

Valladares, 41, Vigo, Spain. 


FISH OIL: 

"The Effect of Dietary Marine Fish Oils on the Serum 
Cholesterol Levels in Hypercholesterolemic Chick- 
ens," by J. D. Wood and J. Biely, article, Canadian 
Journal of Biochemistry and Physiology, vol. 38, 
no. 1, 1960, pp. 19-24, printed. Canadian Journal of 
Biochemistry and Physiology, Division of Adminis- 
tration, The National Research Council, Sussex St., 
Otfawa, Canada. 


FISHERY RESEARCH: 

Comments on the Need for Critical Fishery Research 
Planning and Electronic Data Processing, by Romeo 
Manguetl Coatribution No- 127, 7 pp., printed. (Re- 
printed from the Southeastern Association of Game 
and Fish Commissioners Thirteenth Annual Confer- 
ence, 1955, pp. 107-113.) Maryland Department of 
Research and Education, Chesapeake Biological 
Laboratory, Solomons, Md. 








FISHERY STOCKS: 
"Om Beskyttelse av Fiskebestander" (Concerning 
Protection of Fishery Stocks), by Arvid Hylen, ar- 
ticle, Fiskets Gang, vol. 47, no. 6, February9, 1961, 











pp. 127-135, illus., printed in Norwegian. Fiskets 
Gang, Fiskeridirektoratet, Radstuplass 10, Bergen, 
Norway. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 

“Activities of the FAO," article, Information Bulle- 
tin, no. 19, December 1960, pp. 15-16, processed. 
General Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean, 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome, 
Italy. The Foad and Agriculture Organization Coun- 
cil held its 34th Session in Rome from October 
17-28, 1960, and considered in particular (1) the 
world food and agriculture situation; (2) activities 
of the Organization; (3) constitutional and legal 
matters; and (4) administrative and financial mat- 
ters. 


"Activities of the General Fisheries Council for the 
Mediterranean, I--Sixth Session of the GFCM," 
article, Information Bulletin, no. 19, December 
1960, pp. 1-11, processed. General Fisheries Coun- 
cil for the Mediterranean, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, Viale delle Ter- 
me di Caracalla, Rome, Italy. Discusses the activ- 
ities of the General Fisheries Council for the Med- 
iterranean and its Sixth Session which was held in 
Rome,September 22-28, 1960. Altogether some 70 
participants from 12 countries and 9 international 
organizations took part in the work of the Sixth 
Session. Two categories of documents were pre- 
sented and discussed: technical papers dealing with 
original contributions to the program of work, and 
working documents containing information collected 
as a result of recommendations of the Council or 
the Executive Committee. A list of the technical 
papers and working documents is presented. 








Catalogue of Publications, 1945-1960, 91 pp., printed. 
Distribution and Sales Section, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, Viale delle Ter- 
me di Caracalla, Rome, Italy, 1960. A listing (pub- 
lished every two years in English, French and Span- 
ish) of all priced publications of FAO since 1945. 
The publications listed are primarily tools for the 
attainment of the Organization's aim to increase 
world agricultural production and raise the standard 
of living. They cover agriculture, economics, fish- 
eries, forestry, and nutrition. Also listed are the 
official records of the functioning and work of FAO. 
Includes indexes of authors and of titles. 


FOOD MANAGEMENT: 

Receiving Food in Food Service Establishments, Food 
Management Program Leaflet 3, pp., illus., 
printed. Cooperative Extension Service, University 
of Massachusetts, 408 Atlantic Ave., Rm. 303, Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. The purpose of this leaflet is to sug- 
gest procedures that will be helpful to food service 
operators in supervising and controlling receiving 
practices. In any food service operation, continuous 








effort should be made to improve receiving practices. 


Although all the suggestions in this leaflet may not be 
applicable to all food service establishments, they 
can, however, serve as a guide for improving the 
receiving of food by service establishments. They 
should help the food service operator analyze his 
own operation and identify his problems. 
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FOREIGN TRADE: 

"Some Aspects of U. S. Foreign Trade Policy," by 
Theodore J. Hadraba, article, The Department of 
State Bulletin, vol. 44, no. 1130, February 20, 1561, 
pp. 263-271, printed. Office of Public Services, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) Discusses the objectives of the 
U. S. economic policy, the role of GATT, and U. S. 
participation in the tariff negotiating process. Also 
discusses the European Economic Community, Eu- 
ropean Free Trade Association, the international 
economic situation today, removal of obstacles to 
U. S. exports, and the export expansion program. 


FRANCE: 
Le Commerce Exterieur en 1960" (Foreign Trade in 
1960--Fishery Products), article, La Peche Mari- 
time, vol. 40, no. 995, February 1961, pp. 94-98, 
printed in French. La Peche Maritime, 190, Boule- 
vard Haussmann, Paris, France. 


FREEZE-DRYING: 
Freeze Drying," by H. P. Milleville, article, Food 
Processing, no. 11, November 1960, p. 28, printed. 
Food Processing, Putman Publishing Co., 111 E. 
Delaware Pl., Chicago 11, Ill. 





Freeze Drying Equipment Roundup," by F. L. Bonem, 
article, Food Processing, vol. 21, no. 11, November 
1960, p. 73, printed. Food Processing, Putman Pub- 
lishing Co., 111 E. Delaware Pl., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Freeze-Drying: The Present Outlook," article, 
Frosted Food Field, vol. 32, no. 2, February 1961, 
pp. 07, 30-41, 44-46, illus., printed. Frosted Food 
Field, Inc., 321 Broadway, New York 7, N, Y, 


FREEZING: 

‘First Liquid Nitrogen Freezer Adapted to Production 
Line,’ article, Quick Frozen Foods, vol. 22, no. 11, 
June 1960, pp. i 7-158, ilfus., printed. Quick 
Frozen Foods, E. W. Williams Publications, Inc., 

82 Wall St., New York 5, N, Y. 





Postepy w Dziedzinie Chlodnictwa i Zamrazalnictwa 
Ryb i Produktow Rybnych (Advances in the Cooling 
and Freezing of Fish and Fish-Products), by J. 
Kukucz, Paper read at the Session of Industrial 
Refrigeration in the Food Industry, Warsaw, Poland, 
May 1960, 25 pp., printed in Polish. Commission 
for Refrigeration, Warsaw, Poland. 


FROZEN FISH: 

Storage Changes in Frozen Fish: A Comparison of 
Objective and Subjective Tests,"’ by Kerstin Ander- 
sson and Carl Erik Danielson, article, Food Tech- 
nology, vol. 15, no. 2, February 1961, pp. 55-56, 
illus., printed. Food Technology, The Garrard Press, 
510 No. Hickory St., Champaign, Ill. Herring fillets, 
treated by dipping 0.5 percent ascorbic acid and un- 
treated as reference, were frozen and analyzed at 
monthly intervals using the TBA method accompanied 
by organoleptic estimations. The chemical changes 
ascertained by the TBA method exhibit good agree- 
ment with the changes in taste. The untreated sam- 
ples became rancid after 2 months' storage, where- 
as the treated samples remained palatable for 11 


GEAR: 


Commercial and Biological Uses of the Maryland 
Soft Clam Dredge, by J" H. Manning, Contribution 
No. [31,7 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from 
Proceedings of the Gulf and Carribbean Fisheries 
Institute, Pratt annual Session November 19595, 
pp. 61-67.) Maryland Department of Research and 
Education, Chesapeake Biological Laboratory, 
Solomons, Md. 


GENERAL: 

Federal Aid in Fish and Wildlife Restoration, 1960 
(Annual Report on Dingell-Johnson and Pittman- 
Robertson Programs for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1960), 103 pp., illus., printed, 1961. Wild- 
life Management Institute, Wire Bldg., Washington 
S$, D. C. 





The Sea Around Us, by Rachel L. Carson, Revised 

“Edition, 237 pp., illus., printed, $5. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 
1961. 


HERRING: 
The Propagation of Herring (CLUPEA PALLASID) in 
Be eeeene Waters of British Columbia = 2 vans 
ummary of Spawning Success in I , bY : 
Outram, Circular No. 60, pp., illus., processed. 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Biological 
Station, Nanaimo, Canada, January 1961. The fifth 
report of a series dealing with the annual success 
of herring spawning in British Columbia. An eval- 
uation of the amount of spawn deposited in 1960 is 
preceded by a general review of spawning behavior 
and other related aspects. Includes statistical ta- 
bles showing the date, location, and extent of the 
1960 herring spawn; herring spawning indices for 
1960, and summary of herring spawning success. 








"Smasild- og Feitsildtokt med f/f G. O. Sars i Tiden 
28 September til 29 Oktober 1960 (Small Herring 
and Fat Herring Cruise of the Research Vessel G. 
O. Sars during the Period September 29-October 29, 

60), by Olav Dragesund, article, Fiskets Gang, 
vol. 47, no. 3, January 19, 1961, pp. 59-63, illus., 
printed. Fiskets Gang, Fiskeridirektoratet, Rad- 
stuplass 10, Bergen, Norway. 


"Smasildundersokelsene og Smasildfisket 1959/60" 
(Small Herring Investigations and the Small Herring 
Fishery in 1959/60), by Olav Dragesund and Per 
Hognestad, article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 46, no. 50, 
December 15, 1960, pp. 703- , illus., printed in 
Norwegian with English summary. Fiskets Gang, 
Postgiro nr. 691 81, Bergen, Norway. 


ICHTHYOLOGY: 

How Fast Can a Fish Swim?, by J. H. S. Blaxter and 
W. Dickson, Scottish Fisheries Bulletin No. 12, pp. 
14-18, illus., printed. Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, London WC2, Eng- 
land, 1959. 


IVORY COAST: 

“Aspects et Tendances de l'Industrie de la Peche 
Maritime dans la Republique de Cote d'Ivoire" 
(Points of View and Tendencies of the Marine Fish- 
ing Industry in the Republic of Ivory Coast), by J. 





months, 





La Peche Maritime, vol. 


TS6f, pp: 63-85, ilus., 


M. Besseteaux, article, 
40, no. 995, February 
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printed in French. La Peche Maritime, 190, Bou- 
levard Haussmann, Paris, France. 


JAPAN: 


Journal of the Tokyo University of Fisheries, vol. 46, 
nos. 1-2, Mare 60, 155 pp., illus., printed. The 
Tokyo University of Fisheries, Shiba kaigandori 6, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Includes, among others, 
these articles: ‘Haematological Studies of the Cul- 
ture Fishes in Japan. 2--Seasonal Variation of the 
Blood Constituents of Rainbow Trout; 3--Changes in 
Blood Constituents with Growth of Rainbow Trout; 
and 4--Method for Repeated Drawing of Blood from 
Cuvierian Duct," by T. Sano; "Studies on Fat Met- 
abolism of Fish Muscles. 4--Effects of the Compo- 
nents in Foods on the Culture of Rainbow Trout," 
by T. Ono, F. Nagayama, and T. Masuda; "Applic- 
ability of Antioxidants to Marine Products," by K. 
Toyama, K. Saruya, and K. Ando; and "Study on the 
Disposition of Fish Towards Light. No. 5--The 
Strength of Illumination Comfortable to Engraulis 
japonicus; and No. 6--Compare with the Disposi- 
tion of Engraulis japonicus, Decapterus muroadsi, 
Traceurous japonicus, and Scomber japonicus, by 
Y. Imamura and S. Takeuchi. 


Journal of the Tokyo University of Fisheries, vol. 47, 
no. 1, September 1960, I21 pp., ilfus., printed. The 
Tokyo University of Fisheries, Shiba kaigandori 6, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Includes, among others, 
the following articles: "The Tension Test of the 
Netting Cord by Impact Force," by Y. Kondo; 
"Studies on the Sterilization of Clostridium botu- 
linum by Gammaray Irradiation," by Y. Sekine, T. 
Kozima, and S. Motegi; ''Determination of the Time 
Required for Freezing of Whalemeat," by K. Tanaka 
and J. Nishimoto; and "On the Net and Rope after 
Bottom Trawl Fishings,'' by K. Honda. 








LIGHT ATTRACTION: 


"Nekotorye Dannye o Reaktsii Sel'di na Elektrosvet" 
(Certain Data on Reactions of Herring to Electric 
Illumination), by A. F. Blinov, article, Rybnoe 
Khoziaistvo, vol. 34, no. 2, 1958, pp. 33-47 printed 
in Russian. Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, VNIRO Glavni- 
proekta, pri Gosplanie SSSR, Moscow, U.S,S,.R,. 


"Study on the Disposition of Fish Towards the Light. 
Il--The Strength of Illumination Preferred by Fish," 
by Y. Imamura, article, Journal of the Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Fisheries, vol. 44, nos. 1 and 2, pp. 75- 
89, illus., printed. Tokyo University of Fisheries, 
Shiba-kaigandori, 6, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


LUNGFISH: 

"The Lungfish of Africa," by J. Bouillon, article, 
Natural History, vol. 70, no. 3, March 1961, pp. 
62-70, iflus., printed. The American Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park W. at 79th St., New 
York 24, N, Y. 


MARINE ALGAE: 

"The Marine Algae," by E. Laurence Palmer, article, 
education insert 110, Natural History, vol. 70, no. 3, 
March 1961, pp. 33-43, illus., printed. The Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, Central Park W. 
at 79th St., New York 24, N, Y, 


MARKETING: 
Mechanically Processing Wholesale Frozen Food 
Orders, by Theodore H. Allegri and Robert K. 





| 


| 
| 





Bogardus, AMS-317, 18 pp., illus., processed. U.S, 
Department of Agriculture, Marketing Research 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., June 1959. This study is part of 
a larger research project covering the develop- 
ment of improved methods and equipment to make 
wholesale frozen food distribution operations ‘more 
efficient. It does not deal directly with fish, but is 
of interest to frozen fish ‘wholesalers and proc- 
essors. Studies covered both wholesale distribu- 
tors who used automatic accounting equipment and 
those who used conventional accounting methods, 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA: 


Aspects de la Recherche et des Travaux Oceano- 
raphigues dans le Secteur Nord-Ouest de la Med- 
iterranee Occidentale (Report on the Research and 
Oceanographic Work in the Northwest Sector of the 
Western Mediterranean) by F. Doumenge, 17 pp., 
illus., printed in French, (Reprinted from Bulletin 
Trimestriel du Centre Regional de la Productivite 
et des Etudes Economiques de Montpellier, Pre- 
mier Trimestre ; astors du Rail 3 Lot, 
Pavillon 12, Montpellier (Herault), France. 








MIDWATER TRAWLS: 


"Eksperimentalnyi Lov Sel'di v Severnoi Atlantike 
Raznoglubinnym Tralom s Sudov Tipa SRT (Ex- 
perimental Fishing for Herring with Midwater 
Trawls in the North Atlantic, by Vessels of the 
SRT Type), by B. S. Solov'ev and A. A. Degtiarev, 
article, Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, vol. 34, no. 5, 1958, 
pp. 21-25, illus., printed in Russian. Rybnoe 
Khoziaistvo, VNIRO Glavniproekta, pri Gosplanie 
SSSR, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Fisheries as a Profession (A Career Guide for the 
Field of Fishery Science), 7 pp., illus., printed. 
American Fisheries Society, P. O. Box 429, McLean, 
Va. 





NAVIGATION: 


United States Coast Pilot 2--Atlantic Coast Cape Cod 
to Sandy Hook, Sixth Edition, 228 pp., printed, 
$2.50. U.S. Department of Commerce, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington 25, D. C., 1960. 





United States Coast Pilot 5--Third Supplement, Gulf 
Coast, Puerto Rico, and Virgin A AR Fourth 
Edition, I7 pp., printed. U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington 25, 
D. C., January 1961, 


United States Coast Pilot 7--Second Supplement. 
Pacific Coast, California, Oregon, Washington, and 
Hawaii, Eighth Edition, 15 pp., printed. . 3. Deo 


partment of Commerce, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 1961. 











United States Coast Pilot 8--Ninth Supplement, South- 
east Alaska--Dixon Entrance to Yabvtat Bay, en 
Edition, 41 pp., printed. U.S: Department of Com- 
merce, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington 25, 
D. C., January 1961. 








United States Coast Pilot 9--Sixth Supplement, Alas- 
ka--Cape Spencer to Arctic Ocean, oth Edition, 
3S pp., printed. U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington 25, D. C., 
January 1961, 
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NORTHERN RHODESIA AND NYASALAND: 
(Joint Fisheries Research Organisation) Annual Re- 


port No. 9, 1959, 71 pp., illus., printed, 7s.6d.{about 
591.05). Joint Fisheries Organization, P. O. Box 
48, Samfya, Northern Rhodesia, 1960. Covers ac- 
tivities of the Organization in Northern Rhodesia such 
as development of Lake Bangweulu and its swamp 
fisheries, investigations of Lake Kariba, and inves- 
tigation of the fishery potential of southern Lake 
Tanganyika. Also describes activities of the Or- 
ganization in Nyasaland such as investigation of 
Engraulicypris sardella, plankton studies, hydrology 
Sy and gill-net experiment on Labeo mesops 
(Gunther). Includes two papers on fisheries of the 
region and a list of publications by members of the 
Organization, 


NORWAY 


Fiskefartoyers Lonnsomhet i 1958" (Fishing Vessel 
Profits in 1958--Annuail Results), by A. Holm, ar- 
ticles, Fiskets Gang, vol. 46, no. 51, December 22, 
1960, pp. 727-736; no. 52, December 1960, pp. 748- 
755; vol. 47, no. 1, January 5, 1961, pp. 7-12, illus., 

rinted in Norwegian. Fiskets Gang, Postgiro nr. 
691 81, Bergen, Norway. 


Lofotfiskets Lonnsomhet 1960"' (Returns from the 
Lofot Fishery 1960), by Georg Oppedal, article, 
cets Gang, vol. 47, no. 4, January 26,1961, pp. 
79-89, illus., printed in Norwegian. Fiskets Gang, 
Fiskeridirektoratet, Radstuplass 10, Bergen, Nor- 





rges Fiskerier, 1960'"' (Norway's Fisheries, 1960), 


article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 46, no. 52, December 29, 
‘ — ST = T ; 
1960, pp. 744-747, printed in Norwegian. Fiskets 
Gang, Postgiro 691 81, Bergen, Norway. 

& g & y 


Wersikt og Toktprogram 1961 Fiskeridirektoratets 
Havforskningsinstitutt" (Survey and Cruise Pro- 
grams--Directorate of Fisheries, Ocean Research 
Institute), article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 47, no. 4, 
January 26, 1961, pp. 76-78, printed in Norwegian. 
Fiskets Gang, Fiskeridirektoratet, Radstuplass 10, 
Bergen, Norway. 


Smatralernes Fiske i 1959"' (The Small Trawler 
Fishery in 1959), by Sverre Mollestad, article, 
Fiskets Gang, vol. 47, no. 2, January 12, 1961, pp. 
29-35, iflus., printed in Norwegian. Fiskets Gang, 
Postgiro nr. 691 81, Bergen, Norway. 





* 





OCEANOGRAPHY: 

An International Directory of Oceanographers (3rd 
Edition), compiled by K. O. Emery and Mary Sears, 

printed. National Academy of Sciences-National 

Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave. NW, 

Washington, D. C., 1960. 





O.E.C.D.: 
rhe Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development," by Dean Rusk, article, The Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, vol. 44, no. 1132, March 6, 
1961, pp. 323-326; "Administration Urges Ratifica- 
tion of OECD Convention,"' by George W. Ball, ibid, 
pp. 326-332, printed, single copy 25 cents. Office 
of Public Services, Bureau of Public Affairs, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. (For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 

Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) Covers the 





day-to-day aspects of foreign policy; goals and 
functions of the OECD; history of the OEEC: eco- 
nomic interdependence between the United States 
and Europe; how the Convention will operate; the 
substitution of OECD for OEEC; a new era of 
partnership; coordinating international economic 
policies; and economic growth in less developed 
countries. 


OKLAHOMA: 

"Why Commercial Fishing?" by Leonard B. Jones, 
article, Oklahoma Wildlife, vol. 17, no. 1, Jan- 
uary 1961, pp. 14-15, illus., printed. Oklahoma 
Department of Wildlife Conservation, Rm. 118, 
State Capitol, Oklahoma City, Okla. Commercial 
fishing in Oklahoma's one-half million acres of 
lakes and streams not only offers a means of con- 
trolling fish populations undesirable for sports 
fishing but also serves to harvest a renewable re- 
source. 


OYSTERS: 
Studies on Stored Oysters (Crassostrea virginica), 
by J. C. Medcof, B No. 579, 16 pp., illus., 


printed. (Reprinted from Proceedings of the 
National Shellfisheries Association, fDs8, no. 49, 
pp. 13-28.) Queen's Printer and Controller of 
Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, 1959. 





PACIFIC OCEAN: 

Relationships of Some Marine Organisms of the 
Northeast Pacific to Water Temperatures, Par- 
ticularly During 1957 Through 1959, by John Rad- 
Ovich, Fish Bulletin 112, pp., illus., printed. 
California State Fisheries Laboratory, Terminal 
Island, Calif., 1961. According to the author, "After 
9 consecutive years of subnormal temperatures, 
the ocean off the Pacific Coast of North America 
warmed up in 1957, heralding the beginning of a 
warm period which continued at least through 1959. 
Concurrently, many southern marine species wan- 
dered north of their usual range and some warm- 
water forms spawned successfully off southern 
California. An analysis of past records showed 
similar intrusions of southern species during pre- 
vious warm-water years. In addition to fish mov- 
ing northward during 1957, 1958, and 1959, some 
rare species were caught which showed no latitu- 
dinal movement, and some were collected south of 
their usual ranges. However, even some of these 
may have resulted from oceanic changes taking 
place during this period. Other vertebrates, in- 
cluding whales and birds, many invertebrates, and 
some marine plants were affected in one way or 
another by the change. The northward distribution 
of some invertebrates seemed more closely re- 
lated to the development of the countercurrent than 
to the increase in temperature." 











PAKISTAN: 
Pakistan's Fisheries, by M. Rahimullah Qureshi, 
pp., illus., printed. Central Fisheries Depart- 

ment, Karachi, Pakistan, 1961. Discusses Paki- 
stan's fishery resources, geology and hydrology 
of the surrounding seas, fauna, fishing craft, gear 
and tackle, and fishermen and fishermen's coop- 
eratives. Also covers the principal fisheries 
of Pakistan, production and-utilization, fishery 
statistics, and fishery research. 
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Castellon Sardine Fishery, 1958 Data), by F. G. 
Larraneta, J. Lopez, and P. Suau. 


IV Reunion Sobre Productividad y Pesquerias (Fourth 
Meeting on Production and Fisheries), 144 pp., 
processed in Spanish. Instituto de Investigaciones 
Pesqueras, Patronato "Juan de la Cierva" de In- 
vestigacion Tecnica, Barcelona, Spain. 





"Panorama de la Produccion Pesquera Espanola en 
1960" (Summary of Spanish Fishery Production in 
1960), article, Industrias Pesqueras, vol. 35, no. 809, 
January 1, 1961, pp. 8-9, printed in Spanish. In- 
dustrias Pesqueras, Policarpo Sanz, 21-2, Vigo, 
Spain. 





ST, PIERRE AND MIQUELON: 

"L"Importance des Iles Saint-Pierre et Miquelon pour 
les Pecheries Europeennes" (The Importance of the 
Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon to the European 
Fisheries), by Georges Landry, article, La Peche 
Maritime, vol. 40, no. 995, February 1961, pp. 70-71, 
illus., printed in French. La Peche Maritime, 190, 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 


STURGEON: 

"The Sturgeon in Pennsylvania," by C. Robert Glover, 
article, Pennsylvania Angler; part 1, vol. 30, no. l, 
January 1961, pp. 1-3; part 2, vol. 30, no. 2, Febru- 
ary 1961, pp. 3-5; illus., printed. Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission, South Office Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 


TARIFF AND TRADE: 
Forty-Fourth Annual Report of the United States 
ariff Commission (Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 

, House Document No. 26, 73 pp., printed. 
United States Tariff Commission, Washington, D.C.,; 
1961. For the purposes of this report, the current 
work of the Tariff Commission--described in parts 
I, U, Ill, and IV--has been classified under the-fol- 
lowing headings: Public investigations; special re- 
ports and activities; furnishing technical informa- 
tion and assistance; and other activities. Part V 
of the report deals with the membership and staff 
of the Commission, and its finances and appropria- 
tions. As required by law, summaries of all re- 
ports made by the Commission during 1960 appear 
under the appropriate headings in parts I and II of 
this report. Among others, discusses the investiga- 
tion by the Commission to determine whether shrimp 
was being imported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to the domestic shrimp industry. 


TRANSPORTATION: 

“Temperature in Frozen Fish Shipped by Road in 
Refrigerated Trailers," by C. P. Lentz and E. A. 
Rooke, article, Canadian Fisherman, vol. 47, no. 2, 
1960, pp. 27-30, illus., printed. Canadian Fisher- 
man, National Business Publications Ltd., Garden- 
vale, Canada. 





"Transportation of Frozen Fish Lagging," by O. Young, 


article, Western Fisheries, vol. 60, May 1960, p. 66, 
printed. Western Fisheries, Roy Wrigley Publica- 
tions Ltd., 1104 Hornby St., Vancouver 1, Canada. 





TRAWLERS: 
“Holland's First Stern Trawler," article, World Fish- 





ing, vol. 10, no. 3, March 1941, p. 31, illus., 


printed. World Fishing, John Trundell (Publishers) 
Ltd., St. Richard's House, Eversholt St., London, 
NWI, England. 


"Navire de Type Nouveau: 'l'Ocean'"' (New Type of 
| Ship: "The Ocean"), by Michel Jollant, article, 
| France Peche, vol. 5, no. 46, December 1960, pp. 
28-29, printed in French with English abstract. 
| France Peche, Tour Sud-Est, Rue de Guemene, 
| Lorient, France. Built according to the latest 
principles of stern trawling. 


"Virginia Trawlers Roam the Atlantic,"' by James 
Wharton, article, The Commonwealth, vol. 28, no. 
1, January 1961, pp. 9-IT, illus., printed. Virginia 
| State Chamber of Commerce, 611 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, Va. Discusses the rich Virginia 
trawler fisheries, providing about 90 percent of 
the food fish landed at Hampton Roads. New beds 
of scallops have recently begun to be exploited. 
rawlers now land about 20 million pounds of fish 
and shellfish a year. 


| TRAWLING: 

| "Le Chalutage 'aux Boeufs' en Espagne" (Pair Trawl- 
ing in Spain), article, France Peche, vol. 6, no. 47, 
January 1961, pp. 19-20, illus., printed in French. 
France Peche, Tour Sud-Est, Rue de Guemene, 
Lorient, France, 





| TROPICAL FISH: 

Examples of Mimicry and Protective Resemblance 
in Tropical Marine Fishes, by John E. Randall and 
Helen A. Randall, Contribution No. 289, 37 pp., 
illus., printed. (Reprinted from Bulletin of Marine 
Science of the Gulf and Caribbean, vol. 10, no. 4, 
December 1960, pp. 444-480.) The Marine Labora- 
tory, University of Miami, #1 Rickenbacker Cause- 
way, Miami 49, Fla. 











| TROUT: 

Insect Emergence from a Small Trout Loch and Its 
Bearing on the Food Supply of Fish, by N. C. Morgan 
and A. B. Waddell, Freshwater and Salmon Fisher- 
ies Research 25, 39 pp., illus., printed, 12s. 6d. 
(about US$1.75). Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for Scotland, Edinburgh, Scotland, 1961. 
(For sale by her Majesty's Stationery Office, 13A 
Castle St., Edinburgh 2, Scotland.) 








| TUNA: 
| "Determination of Time Required for Freezing Skip- 
jack, Katsuwanus pelamis," by K. Tanaka and J. 
Nishimoto, article, Journal! of the Tokyo Universit 
of Fisheries, vol. 45, no. 2, 1955, pp. 5-205. 
printed in Japanese. Tokyo University of Fisheries, 
Shiba-kaigandori 6-chome, Tokyo, Japan. 





| "las Grandes Posibilidades de la Pesca de Tunidos" 
(The Great Possibilities in the Tuna Fishery), by 
Pierre de Latil, article, Industrias Pesqueras, vol. 
35, no, 810, January 15, IS61, pp. 20-22, printed in 
Spanish. Industrias Pesqueras, Policarpo Sanz, 
21-2, Vigo, Spain. 


TURTLES: 

"To Save the Green Turtle,"' by J. David Bowen, ar- 
ticle, Americas, December 1960, pp. 14-17, illus., 
printed. an American Union, 19th St. and Con- 
stitution Ave., NW., Washington, D. C. 
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PERCH: 
The Perches, by Frank J. Schwartz, Educatian Series 
“No. , 4 pp., illus., printed. Department of Re- 
search and Education, Chesapeake Biological Lab- 
oratory, Solomons, Md. 


PERU: 
L'Ascension Vertigineuse d'une Nation Pecheuse: 
Le Perou" (The Dizzy Rise of a Fishing Nation: 
Peru), by Robert Lenier, article, France Peche, 
vol. 6, no. 47, January 1961, pp. 13-15, 17-18, 44, 
illus., printed in French. France Peche, Tour Sud- 
Est, Rue de Guemene, Lorient, France. 


PICKEREL: 

The Pickerels, by Frank J. Schwartz, Education Series 
“No. 47, 4 pp., illus., printed. Maryland Department 
of Research and Education, Chesapeake Biological 

Laboratory, Solomons, Md. 


RADIATION: 
A Selected List of References on Marine and Aquatic 











Radiobiology, compiled by A. W. Klement, Jr., and 
I. BE. Wallen, TID-3903, 42 pp., processed, $1. Office 
of Technical Information, U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C., May 20, 1960. (Office 
f Technical Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


mM) 











licrobiological Investigations --Radiation-Preserva- 
tion,'’ article, Food Investigation 1958, pp. 13-16, 
yrinted. Her Majesty's Stationery Office, York 


House, Kingsway, London WC2, England, 1959. 











OACTIVE WASTES: 

imentation of Radioactive Wastes in the Sea, by 
hael Waldichuk, Circular No. 59, 43 pp., illus., 
essed, Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
logical Station, Nanaimo, Canada, January 1961. 











ViLC 





ESEARCH VESSEL: 
Un Grand 'Petit' Bateau" (A Great 'Little' Boat), 
France Peche, vol. 6, no. 47, January 1961, 
p. 21-23, illus., printed in French. France Peche, 
r Sud-Est, Rue de Guemene, Lorient, France. 
Discusses the work of the U. S. Bureau of Commer- 
ial Fisheries' exploratory fishing vessel John N, 
Cobb since its maiden voyage in 1950. he 


a 


article, 





SALMON: 
Salmon and Steelhead Management," by Monte Rich- 
ards, article, Idaho Wildlife Review, vol. 13, no. 4, 
January-February 1961, pp. 3-5, illus., printed. 


T 





daho Fish and Game Department, 518 Front St., 
ise, Idaho. Salmon and steelhead management 
has developed in importance in Idaho in the past 
jecade, when fishing pressures on these species 
have increased greatly. Basicaily, management is 
dependent on the gathering and analysis of data per- 
taining to several phases of the runs entering the 
State, 








SARDINES: 
Essais Francais de Pre-Conservation de la Sardine 
sur les Bateaux de Peche, par Refrigeration en Eau 
de Mer a -1-C,"' (French Tests on the Pre-Storage 
of Sardine on Board Fishing Boats, by Cooling in 
Sea-Water at -1°C.), article, Revue de la Conserve, 
vol, 15, no. 3, May-June 1960; pp. 130-131, printed 

in French. Revue de la Conserve, 1 Rue de la Reale, 

Paris 1, France, 


SCALLOPS: 

"Florida Find Puts Scallop Fleet Back in Business," 
article, Business Week, no. 1643, February 25, 1961, 
pp. 142-144, 146, illus., printed. Business Week, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Discusses the discovery of an 
immense bed of calico scallops off Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries' 
experimental trawler Silver Bay, and the possibil- 
ities of its commercial development. This bed has 
a potential production of 500,000 gallons of scallops 
a year and is located close to shore. With shucking 
machines, this fishery could become a very pro- 
ductive one within a few years. 


SEAWEEDS: 
A Existencia de Algas Agarofitas em Angola (The 
~ Existence of Agar-Bearing Seaweeds in Angola), 





by F. Palminha, Notas Mimeografadas do Centro 
de Biologia Piscatoria No. 16, 16 pp., illus., proc- 
essed. Junta de Investigacoes do Ultramar, Lisbon, 
Portugal, 1961. 


Industriel Udnyttelse af den Rode Dybhavsreje (Com- 
mercial Utilization of the Deep-Sea Re rimp, 
Pandalus borealis), by Poul Hansen, 18 pp., illus., 
printed in Danish with English summaries. Fisk- 











| 
| 
| SHRIMP: 
} 


eriministeriets Forsogslaboratorium, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, December 1960, 





US) in South Carolina, by Charles M. Bearden, Con- 

tribution No. 33, 6 pp., illus., printed. Bears Bluff 
| Laboratories, Wadmalaw Island, S. C., February 
1961. 


| 
| Notes on Postlarvae of Commercial Shrimp (PENAE- 
| 
} 


| SMOKED FISH: 

"Scientists' Advice on Care of Smoked Fish," article, 
Fish Selling, no. 66, 1959, p. 4, printed. Fish Sell- 
ing, A. J. Heighway Publications Ltd., 110 Fleet St., 
London EC4, England. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 

Annual Report, 1959-1960, Contribution No. 32, 11 pp. 
illus., printed. (Reprinted from Report of South 
Carolina Wildlife Resources Department, Fiscal 
Year July I, 1959-June 30, CLA) Bears Bluff Lab- 
oratories, Wadmalaw Island, S. C., January 1961. 

A detailed description of the activities of Bears 
Bluff Laboratories for the period under review, 
covering the study of oysters, shrimp, blue crabs, 
finfish, and pond cultivation. 








SPAIN: 

Investigacion Pesquera, no. 16, July 1960, 160 pp., 
illus., printed in Spanish. Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones Pesqueras, Universidad de Barcelona, 
Barcelona, Spain. Includes, among others, the 
following articles: ''Consideraciones Acerca del 
Crecimiento de la Caballa (Scomber scombrus L.) 
en el Mediterraneo Espanol” (Information on the 
Growth of the Horse Mackerel (Scomber scombrus 
L.) in the Spanish Waters of the Mediterranean), 
by C. Bas; "Nota Sobre Algunas Especies de Algas 
de la Costa Occidental Africana--Sur de Cabo 
Blanco" (Note on Some Species of Algae on the West 
African Coast--South of Cabo Blanco), by J. Seoane- 
Camba; and ''Dinamica de la Pesqueria de Sardina 
de Castellon. Datos de 1958" (Dynamics of the 
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ORGANIZATION JSSUING 


OBTAINED FROM THE 


UNDERWATER OBSERVATIONS: 
Seven Miles Down: - The Story of the Bathyscaph 
Trieste, 67 Jacques Piccard andR Roberts. Dietz, 

J pp., illus., printed, $5. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
210 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1961. Story 
of the development of the bathyscaph and its 65 
underwater explorations, told by the man who pi- 
loted it and the oceanographer associated withits 
history since 1955. 


U.S.S,R.: 

"Food in Russia: Russian Fish Research," by C. L. 
Cutting, article, Food Manufacture, vol. 35, no. 1, 
1960, pp. 18, 22, illus.; printed. Food Manufacture, 
Leonard Hill Ltd., 9 Eden St., 


WHALING: 

“Australia's 1960 Whaling Season," by D. J. Gates, 
article, Fisheries Newsletter, vol. 20, no. 2, Feb- 
ruary 1961, pp. 13, s., printed. Common- 
wealth Director of Fisheries, Department of Pri- 
mary Industry, Canberra, Australia. A summary 
of the volume and value of the baleen and sperm 
whale catch; number of catcher vessels operating 
from shore stations; oil and byproducts yield; 
length, sex, and maturity of whales caught; andthe 
Antarctic catch. Includes statistical tables and 
graphs showing landings of humpback and sperm 
whales, 1951-1560; production of oil and byproducts 
per whale; and Australian humpback whales, 1956- 
1960. 


international Whaling Statistics, XLII, 53 pp., printed, 
about 28 rt . cents). The Committee for 

Whaling Statistics, Oslo, Norway, 1959. Presents 
the results of the Antarctic whaling during the sea- 


London NW1, England. 





son 1957/58. Six countries--Norway, United King- 
dom, Japan, Netherlands, U.S.S.R., and Argentina-- 
participated with 20 floating factories, 2 shore sta- 
tions, and 257 catchers. These countries under the 
International Whaling Convention agreed to maintain 
the maximum quota of 14,500 blue-whale units for 
the season 1957/58. 


YELLOWTAIL: 


A Study of the Yellowtail SERIOLA DORSALIS (Gill), 

“by John L: Baxter, Fish Bulletin No. 110, 96 pp., 
illus., printed. California State Fisheries Labora- 
tory, ‘Terminal Island, Calif., 1960. The present 
economic range of yellowtail is from Los Angeles 
County, Calif., to Cape San Lucas, Baja, California. 
The principal objectives of the present study were 
to determine the geographic origin of the yellowtail 
appearing each year in the areas fished by Califor- 
nia-based anglers; the effects of fishing on the pop- 
ulation; and life history information on which to 
base wise management practices. The material for 
life history studies was obtained throughout the year 
from three principal sources--fish sampled at the 
canneries, specimens saved in conjunction with tag- 
ging operations, and catches made by anglers on 
party fishing vessels. 





YUGOSLAVIA: 


Stocarstvo i Ribarstvo, 1959 (Stock Breeding and 
Fisheries, 1959), Statistical Bulletin 182, 36 pp., 
illus., printed in Serbo-Croatian with 22- page English 
supplement. Section on fisheries covers salt- and 
fresh-water fisheries, total catch of fish, landings 
of salt-water fish by fishing enterprises and coop- 
eratives, landings of salt- and fresh-water fish by 
species and by months, and other data. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES TRANSLATION PROGRAM 


| 
| 


The American Institute of Biological Sciences (AIBS) is currently translating and pub- 
lishing seven Russian research journals in biology. These journals are translated with 
support from the National Science Foundation, which is eager that such information be more 
widely distributed to biologists throughout the world. It is hoped that this material will aid 


| biologists inresearch, prevent duplication of work, give some idea of the work being done 


by Soviet scientists in the fieldof biology, andalso bring about a better international under- 


| standing among scientists. 


Because of the support of the National Science Foundation, the AIBS can offer these 
translations at a fraction of their publication cost, witheven further price reduction to 
AIBS members and to academic and non-profit libraries. This reduction, the AIBS feels, 

| places the translation within the reach of all biologists. 


The journals currently being translated are: Doklady: Biological Sciences Section; 
Doklady: Botanical Sciences Section; Doklady: Biochemistry Section; Plant Physiology; 
Microbiology; Soviet Soil Science; and Entomological Review. 


In addition to its program of Russian Biological Journal translations, the AIBS has 
| instituted a separate program of translation and publication of selected Russian mono- 
| graphs in biology. 


It was felt that the program of Journal translations was not sufficient to cover all of 
| the significant work being done in all fields of biology by Russian Scientists. With the aid 
| of competent authorities, the AIBS has translated and published six Russian monographs 
| and one monograph is in the process of being published. In addition, several prominent 
| monographs in various biological areas are being considered by the AIBS and the National 
| Science Foundation for translation and publication. The monographs that have been published 
| are: “Origins of Anglospermous Plants," by A. L. Takhtajan; "Problems in the Classi- 
| fication of Antagonists of Actinomycetes," by G. F. Gauze;''Marine Biology," Trudi Insti- 
| tute of Oceanology, Vol. XX, editedby B. N. Nikitin; 'Arachnoidea," by A. A. Zakhavatkin, | 
and Arachnida" by B. I. Pomerantzev. The manuscript for "Plants and X-rays," by L. P. 
Breaslavets is in the final stages of preparation and should be published early in 1960. 


Additional information pertaining to this program may be obtained by writing to the 
| American Institute of Biological Sciences, 2000 P Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


— 
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trial Bulletin, Arthur D. Little, Inc., January 1961.) 





FREEZE-DRYING OF FOODS 


Chicken and mushrooms are now being freeze-dried--first frozen, then dehydrated--and put 
into soup mixes. Some freeze-dried foods, after reconstitution with water, are said to be more 
tender and less shrunken than foods prepared by conventional drying techniques. Freeze-drying 
is not a new process, and it is a relatively expensive technique. It is of considerable interest to 
the food industry, however, because it offers the possibility of dehydrating products which can 
then be storedat or near room temperature, so that costs of refrigerated storage and transporta- 
tion could be substantially reduced. 


As the first step in freeze-drying, foods are either fast frozen or slow frozen. Slow freezing 
induces the growth of large ice crystals which rupture fibers or cell walls, and in some cases the 
reconstituted product will tend tobe tough. Inother cases very fast freezing is chosen deliberately 
as amethodoftenderizing. Still other foods may be either fast frozen or slow frozen with no per- 
ceptible difference in final product characteristics. As the second step, the frozen food is put in- 
to a vacuum chamber andheated. Under the circumstances, the ice sublimes--i.e., vaporizes with- 
out passing through the melting stage. The final product is a sponge-like but rigid mass; when wa- 
ter is added, it will reconstitute to near the original texture, flavor, and color. Reconstitution takes 
5 to 15 minutesor longer. For most economical operation, food products must be heated as rapidly 
as the food will stand, but emitted vapors must be removed as fast as they are driven out; other- 
wise, localized melting will occur, and the final product may include tough or otherwise damaged 
spots. Thus, the vacuum system must be matched with the heating system. But the heating pro- 
cess is gradual; the most important limitation on present-day freeze-drying techniques is that they 
take too long. 


One current method is to lay out frozen foods on shelves that are continuously heated by cir- 
culating liquids during the drying stage, or electrical heating coils or infrared lamps can be used. 
Another system involves placing the foodstuffs to be dried on aluminum plates that are placed be- 
tween, but not touching, blackened radiant heating shelves. In either case, the rate of drying is de- 
termined by the nature and thickness of the food itself, and the rate of heat transfer into it. The 
rate of heat transfer into the dried food, however, is reduced as its outer surface loses its ice 
content through sublimation. It may take 10 to 12 hours for thorough freeze-drying of a half-inch- 
thick food sample. 


Considerable developmental efforthas therefore been devoted to ways of speeding up the dry- 
ing process while still retaining control of both heating and product quality. Heating trays can be 
provided with spikes, for example, to achieve more rapid heat distribution through the food. Heat- 
ing with microwaves has also beentried. Still, drying times are long, and freeze-drying remains 
uneconomical for relatively low-cost foods. Most of the research work conducted so far has been 
stimulatedby the Quartermaster Food and Container Institute, for military rations. A number of 
completely precooked, dehydrated meals have already been made available; 10 to 15 minutes after 
addition of hot water, they are ready to eat. These complete meals, are combinations of freeze- 


dried and conventionally-dried components; their cost is justified in terms of the logistics of using 
them. 





Anumber of pharmaceuticals have been freeze-dried for some years, but in this case, pro- 
cessing expenses are a small part of the total cost. The same criterion holds for freeze-drying 
foods; if processing costs are small in relation to the total cost, the process could be justified. 
Yet, process economics have to be worked out for each new product; the first ones to appear on 
the market may be "instant'’ or "convenience" foods, or delicatessen products. Probably more 
important in the near future will be the development of new concepts of convenience foods; for 
this and other reasons, freeze-drying continues to hold the interest of the food industry. (Indus- 



































i CANNED FISH AND BYPRODUCTS, 1960 


C.F.S. No. 2541,Canned Fish and Byproducts - 1960, The total pack of canned fishery 
products by 364 plants inthe United States including American Samoa and Puerto Rico dur- 
ng 1960 amounted to 35 million cases (1,092 million pounds), valued at 383 million dollars. 
‘ompared with the previous year, this was an increase of over 3 million cases (117 million 

unds) and $35 million. There was an increase in both the pack for human consumption 
and for animal food. ignificant gains in the pack of animal food, tuna, salmon, and mack- 
onsible for the over-all increase in 1960. The value of three 
nd animal food--accounted for 79 percent of the total revenue 
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received by canners of fishery products. 


0.3 million cases, anew record. The pack was 
1 value compared with the previous year. 
d to 2.9 million cases valued at $84.7 million. This 
both volume and value. The increase in the Bristol 
to the increase. Failure of the runs elsewhere 


PACK OF CERTAIN CANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1941 - 1960 
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1955 1957 1959 
) amounted to 290,000 tons valued at $25 mil- 
the producer ympared with record 307,000 tons valued at $36 million prod- 
i during 9, this was a decline of 17,000 tons and $11 million. Production of fish sol- 
sand homogeni: ondensed fish (99,000 tons) was down 66,000 tons (40 percent) from 
1959 production of 165,000 tons. Some plants added solubles to their meal in order to 
se of then 


Copies of C.F.S. No. 2541, are available free from the Division of Information, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C. 











